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•  If  the  language,  held  in  any  part  of  this  work, 
should  appear  too  sanguine  or  decided,  I  trust, 
that  an  indulgent  public  will  ascribe  it  not  to 
presumption,  but  to  zeal  and  sincerity.  If  I  have 
erred  in  my  opinions,  they  at  least  open  some  im- 
portant matter  for  consideration,  which  has  been 
Kttle  discussed ;  and  free  discussion  upon  import- 
ant subjects,  when  dispassionately  conducted^ 
must  always  prove  beneficial. 


essay; 


&c,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  t. 

\ 

INTBODUCTIOK 

And  Explanation  qf  the  Plan  qf  the  tVorh 

iiNT  times  when  die  British  nation  is  placed  iq 
la  situation  of  danger,  to  which  its  past  history 
afibrds  no  parallel-^'^inenaced  with  destruction  by 
a  much  superior  force,  which  is  directed  by  the 
energy  of  cme  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  has 
appeared ;  every  mstn  in  this  country  must  think 
with  anxiety  upon  the  result :  ev^ry  man  must 
feel,  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  unanimity  and 
finnness  on  the  part  o^  the  nation^  nothing  but 
the  wisest  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
.can  save  us,  and  with  us  the  rest  of  the  dvilized 
world,  from  swelling  the  triumph  of  the  haughty 
conqueror. 

FART   I.  ^ 
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But  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  country  Is  by 
CO  means  in  a  state  capable  of  resisting  a  power- 
ful invasion ;  and  that  nothing  but  our  naval 
superiority  has  saved  us  from  being  at  this  mo- 
ment a  province  (]f  F/inee.  Sortie  men,  jud^ng 
by  the  limited  experience  of  the  last  and  present 
wars,  and  consequ^tly  flattering  themselves 
that  there  will  be  no  and  to  our  naval  successes, 
may  possibly-^velilsBanscivcisiittle^^  whe- 

ther any  thing  is  added  to  our  other  defences  or 
not,  as  they  can  sleep  in  full  belief  that  the  scene 
of  action  will  never  be  transferred  to  our  own 
shores.  •-        '    *.  - 

When  we  shall  cfor^^  ^p^^j^ever,  to  develope  the 
grand  principles  upon  whiqh  naval  power  is 
founded,  by  an  exaniinUt5oYi  iftito  the  cbihparsrtive 
resources  of  contending^  nations,  and  shall  im- 
partially  apply  these  pfi'ficiplfe^  to  6rea(t  Britain 
and  IVance  j  the  latter  countfy  \^ill  be  Tbtltrid  sd 
Superior  in  the  scale,  that,  as  'iir  her  great  te- 
sources,'  which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  direcbed, 
with  such  fatal  energy,,  to  extending  lier  conquests 
on  shore,  may  hereafter  be  applied  to^  ttivd  af- 
lairs,  it  seems  to  me  very  dotbtful.  Whether  we 
could  possibly  preserve,  for  any  great  humber  of 
year^,  sucli  a  preponderance  by  sea,  against  France 
alone  m  het  present  extended  state,  as  to  block- 
ade the  fleets,  of  that  one  nation  in  all  its  ports. 
When  we  further  tafee  into  consideration,  that 
France  can    now   command,  and  will   employ 


against  u^  tiife  resources  of  alnjost:aitEuroJ)6}  lha< 
the  great  naval  pow^r$.  of  3p2un  and  Holland,  with 
the  secohcJaRjr  onepf  of  Deri  mark  and  Portugal,  ad 
well  as  the  Italian  states,  are  how  in  fact,  if  not  ^h 
name,  Het  provinces*  j  the  hope  iof  our  being 
^ble  to  rule,  thd  waves  for  more  than  a  lintited 
time  against  this  gigaiatie  empire^  2^pelrs  to  mt 
RO  coiuhiry  to  reason^  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a 
serious  confutation.  There  must  be,  from  the 
nature  of , things,  in  the  course  of  tim^,  a  superi- 
ority in  number  of  ships  and  men  on  the  pisirt  of  . 
out  enemies,  ^hidt  may  be  carriied  by  thetn  to 
such  ^'Overwhelmiing  pitch,  as  no  valour  nor 
S^ill  on  pur  part  will  be  able  to  withstand. 

The  time,  in  whidi  the  continent  of  Europe 
isjyJs^]i^,toacquiif0  that  naval  superiority  over 

Gx^\  Britain,  which  Nature  iseems  to  have  in- 

•  ■'   "  * 

t^ndi^  cannot  reasonably  be  estimiated  at  more 
than  that  4h  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
Ipst  it,^  $o  Te(^utly  gs  the  year  1 779^  the  fleets 
of  France,  and  Spaiiii  had  ^  superiority,  in  the 
British  Channd.  When  We  look  back  to>  that 
^xiou3  crisis^  and  consider^  that  the  combinatihn 
of  force .  now  acting  against  us,  does  not,  like  the 
confpdemcy  of  jhat  tinie,  to  Which  Holland  after-  - 
wards  a^cceded,  consist  gf  powers  ixi:de|)elident  of 

^  This  and  the  succeeding  chapter  apply  tp«the  state  pi 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808^  jvhcn  they  were 
originally  written.  They  have  not  been  altcreJ,  for  reason^ 
given  in  ih.Q  preface. 
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fsach  other,  discordant  in  views,  principles,  and 
interests,  and  liable  every  moment  to  be  divided^ 
or  even  a  part  of  them  to  arm  in  our  defence, 
but  may  be  esteemed  one  great  nation  exerting  aA 
its  energy  for  our  destruction ;  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  we  may  expect,  in  less  than  an  equal 
period  of  thirty  years,  to  lose  the  empire  of  the 
seas,  and  may  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
an  enemy  landing  on  our  shores  with  as  much 
facility,  as  we  can  now  ourselves  disembark 
troops  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  believe  myself 
mistaken  in  these  opinions,  but  much  reflection 
has  only  fixed  them  deeper  and  more  strongly  in 
my  mindi  Many  who  may  be  startled  at  hear- 
ing thenT  thus  proclaimed  in  all  their  jiakedness, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  find,  that  they  have  at  times, 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  admitted  the  truth  of 
them.  Whence  proceeds  the  almost  general  ac- 
knowledgment, that  no  permanent  peace  can  be 
expected  with  France  ?  whence  the  almost  ge* 
neral  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  keep  up  a  war, 
which  seems  to  promise  no  end?  whence  can 
such  sentiments  so  contrary  to  all  the  former 
feelings  of  men  in  England  have  arisen  ?  but  from 
a  deep-felt  conviction,  that  being  marked  for 
destruction,  our  making  peace  can  lead  to  no 
considerable  diminution  either  in  our  naval  or 
military  establishments,  without  hazarding  our 
national  downfall,  whilst  it  would  on  the  con-> 


trary,  by  enabUngbur  enemies  to  profit  freely  hy 
theiir  great  natural  superiority  of  means  for  build- 
ing ships  and  forming  seamen,  ensure  to  them< 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  the  sui>e^ 
riority  over  us  by  sea,  which  almost  every  man 
thus  tacitly  confesses  in  hi3  heart,  they  cannot 
fail  to  •btain. 

'  Some  men,  who  may  be  of  the  same  sentiments 
with  myself,  may  perhaps  censure  me  for  bring- 
ing them  forward  to  public  consideration,  as 
tending  to  produce  a  bad  effect,  by 'filling  the 
minds  of  men  with  notions  of  a  gloomy  and  des- 
ponding nature.  It  was  not  without  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  that  I  ventured  on  a  step, 
which  probably  may  be  so  harshly  judged ;  and 
my  condulsion  was  this,  that  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
sdf  that  my  voice  would  rouse  the  nation  to  an 
earnest  view  cff  this  most  alarming  part  of  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  expo$edr«-namely,  the 
probable  downfall  of  our  navy— I  shall  be  consoled 
against  any  clamour  by  the  consciousniess  of  hav- 
ing dbcbarged  a  duty  of  the  mo^t  sacred,  and  a 
service  of  the  most  essential  nature  to  my  coun- 
try. True  courage  and  true  wisdom  consist 
alone,  in  calculating  danger  in  its  utmost  extent, 
in  foreseeing  and  preparing  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen^  They  are  equally  removed  from^ 
that  rash  and  presumptuous  in&tuation,  which 
ejjJier  cannot  see,  or  under-rates  the  evils  that 
menace  :U8}  and  from  that  wilful  blindness,  prpt 
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eeeding  from  real  diespondency^  »rhich  msdbci9 
wes^k  minds  shrink  from  tbe(  conskleratioQ  .,o£ 
lliture  perils,  and  9S  it  were  refuse  to  think  upcm , 
them;  both  of  which  dispositions,  whether  iih- 
fluenqng  individuals  or  nations,  equally  lea<^ii> 
their  certain,  destruction.  ,  « 

However  various  may  be  the  receptioii  <af 
the  opinion,  thz^t  we  shall  most  probably  lose, 
in  a  Kmited  number  of  years,  oiir  present  pre^ 
ponderating  nival  power,  every  man  must  allow 
that  it  is  an  event  at  least  very  possifele^  Conse-J 
quently  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  be  pre^ 
pared. for  such  an  event,  and  to  take  nieasuFes 
for  ncjeeting  the  calatnity  brfore  it  is  too  late* 
Let  us,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  our  powei?,;embtace  ihsi 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  worst,  or  our 
posterity,;  who  may  find  themselves  enslaved  be- 
neath the  iron  yoke  of  a:  foreign  despot,  may 
have  reason  to  weep  in,  teats  of  i>k)od  the  im- 
|>rovidence  and  errors  of  their  fatherst  ^  '    • 

If,  on  th^  contrary,  we  do  not  improve  oi(r 
jsystem  of  defence,  either  from  a  supposition,  tiiat. 
as  our  little  island  is  now  superior  by  sea  to  tibe 
whole  world,  it  is^always.to  continue  so ;  dr  from 
^  hope^  that i  although  the  royal  house  of  Bourboi^ 
the  rq)ubiic  o£  France,  and  mow  i^s  sel^made 
emperor,  have  all  successively  attempted  aof 
destruction  aad  outdone  each  thjeir  pre^eceslors 
in  itheit  efforts  for  that  end  ;^  y^t  if  we  cap  be  so 
hs^jy  aato  idaintaia  our  .|iid^pendei»:e  dwing 


^p  life  x?f  Napoteoi^,  we  ojay:  see  hipi  succ^ded 
ia  IijU  gayernm<eiit  ^y  a  se.tx)f  mild  unamfuitidu^ 
l^^fefs,^  ijvjp  wiU  pres^i^e,^  peace  wit^ 

^^f.pr  if. wei trust;  tliat  ye;heniiis  prcisid^ng. §env|iui 
4BhaU.  90  loriger  guide  .that  yast.jei^pire^  it  Uf,o 
£U1  ta^pieces^^nd  be  divide^  apqjig^t  hi^^generalsy 
«;,aflaongst  .?o  m^y  su^cesspjfs.of  this  new  AJe?- 
aoder,  in^i^d :  of  remainjing  :^qQsoU(^^ted  lik^  the 
<;Qj>quest^  of  the  Rojnansi  ^e  shall  conSde  pur 
d^syrest  rights,  that  glorious  copstitvti  ,|i, .  tjuit ' 
sacred  liberty,  and  those  proud  national  JiQQOurs^ 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  apg^stot^  to 
such,  a  .combir^atkm.  of  iajprobable  chances  in  our 
favour,  a^.thp  most  depip^ra$:e  gamester  would 
scarcely  v^tvire  to  act  uppn,  , 

(AdlEdtti^g,the  prabability  w^|ch  h^,  \ust  b^en 
st^tf d^  thaff  the  day  may  come,  and  that  at  no 
wry  distant;  period,  whcjith^  Jget^pf  Europe 
^inay  Mpck  Aip  ti^^,  of,  ^re<^t  Britain  in  its  har- 
bours, and  tgay  djisenibarktl^e  for^id^l^^ .:^rmi^ 
of  the ^coDtine^t  9131  Qujr  fh^^^  it  beJ;Qn^i^s^a^  ^ues- 
tion,  if  ^^  pr^nt  v\^ms,  pf .  defej^tfie  a^re  ndt 
^pftbie  qf  savifg..the^.^09^^\^^  \S 

necessary  to  be  .made  to  thi^m  in  ,<^dei:,tQ;^fvfie,ct 
thatp^rpQse?  ori-^h^lifp  the.supeiri9ritypf^^^ 
Irhat  may  |)e  employed. for,  qwr  destru9tiQa,  w^ 
not  be  lil^ely  to  render  any  effort  of  ours  i^  thjt 

case  completely  ineffectuali  ;,.:.:      .      \  ^  a    v 

Qloqmy  as  th? ,  latter  prospect  would  Jbc,  st^l  it 
vouljql  b«;Ovx  dm^y  |o  g^&h  qw  e2;ertions  iox  meet- 
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ing  tbe  storm  to  the  utmost,  in  hopes  that  Divine 
Providence,  which  has  so  often  interposed  in 
£ivour  of  nations,  that  have  not  abandoned  them« 
selves  to  despair  when  reduced  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction,  may  work  some  uuei^pected  change 
|n  our  favour,  or  at  least  to  have  the  satisfaCtiait 
t^f  falling  with  arms  in  our  hands,  in  a  mahni^ 
worthy  of  the  antient  renown  of  the  British  toa- 
tion,  and  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  we  should 
fight,  for  the  last  remains  of  liberty  to  be  ixmtA 
in  the  world. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  our  case  is  by  no 
^eans  so  hc^eless.  A  great  object  of  this  Essay 
shall  therefore  be  to  etideavour  to  prove,  that,  by 
certain  new  measures,  and  by  certain  additions  to 
pur  means  of  defence,  supposing  we  had  not  a 
single  ship  upon  the  ocean,  we  might  still  hope 
to  maintain  our  independence.  It  being  evident 
that  6very  thing  must  then  ticpend  upon  a  trial 
of  military  skill  and  valour  by  land;  a  principal 
part  of  this  Work  must  necessarily  be '  employed 
in  considering  the  organization  of  bur  military 
force,  comprehending  tiur  regular  army,  miiitia, 
volunteers,  &c.  Defects,  where  they  exist  in 
J^iese  establishments,  wffl'be'pointed  out^  and  im^ 
|)rovements  suggested  to  the  be^t  *0f  my  judgk 
teent.  --      ;  ,  ^ 

^^  \  shall  also  attempt  to  trace  the  grand  causes 
^'•^h^  geheraj  success  of  Our  irms  by  sea,  and  of 
ouriiinost  t;imversal  £4hures''by;  l^a^itf  t^idi  vriB 
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invoivd  not  ooly  a  donsideratioA  of  our  imlitary 
institutions^  but  of  the  poKcjr  with  whidi  sn 
1ia:ve  conducted  our  wars. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations^  die  iiii« 
IMHtant  question  will  be  fully  discussed,  whedicr 
by  improving  onr  military  institutions  and  policy^ 
we  may  no]t  have  it  in  our  power,  now  or  hera» 
niter ^  to  reduce  the  French  empire,  and  to  in^ 
crease  our  own  absolute  strength  so  much,  as  tm 
present  the  destruction  of  our  naval  superiority. 

As  the  desire  of  contributing  towards  the 
eflfecting  an  object  so  essential  to  the  eidstence  of 
the  country,  is  the  only  motive  that  has  induced 
me  to  undertake  this  essay ;  this  motive  must 
plead  my  excuse  for  the  freedom  with  which  I 
have  ventured  to  speak  of  our  late  (^rations,  at 
£ir  as  was  absolutdy  necessary^  in  order  to  con* 
vince  the  nation  of  the  nece^ty.  of  an  improved 
military  system.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to 
defend  his  country  aga^st  its  foreign  enemies. 
But  if\a  military  officer,  taking  advantage  of  thir 
influence,  which  aU  men  of  liberal  education  may 
hope  to  possess  in  a  nation  constituted  like  Great 
Britain,  endeavours  to  lead  the  public  mind  to^t 
true  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  engaged;  he  may  perhaps,  if  hb  effortt 
are  attended  with  any  success,  contribute  more 
by  bis  pen  towards  the  defence  of  the  state,  than 
he  could  do  by  his  swotd,  in  a  whole  Ufe-thw 
^nt  in  w^F^  in  iftuch  Jiigher  situation;, 


lO 

V  Eireiy  candid  pei^son  xtiust  a}lo^,  ^t  o&^f^ 
^  90iio  have  served  with  armies  iti  the  fieldi;  ao4 
who  h^ve  seen,  deeply  felt^  or  even .  sufi^red.  jbf 
the  defects^ 't^f  our  military  institutions,  are  .the 
mdiuihost  likely  to  b^  capable  oC  suggesting  ^  i^j^ 
|irdVe|ilents.     But  it  is  not  aWays  o$£;er4  ^ 
uperior  rank,  however  escalted  in  reputation  Qf 
talents,  by  whom  ei^isting  evils  are  best  seen.  T^ 
keads  of  our  army  in  England  are  not  likiely  frcqooi 
rituation  to  seize  the  n^w  ideas  ;that  s^y:  b?  s^* 
gested  by  ev^ry  new expeditipn^a^nd  iheyi are/also 
folly  occupied  by  the  high,  duties  of  their  statioiv 
Generals,  cbtnnftanding  in  the  field,  have;stil}  Ic^ 
leisure  to  enter  into,  a  view  of  the  details  ths|t  ari^ 
iiecessary  to  be<  considered  in  particular  branches, 
4rf  the  service,  t  If  at  any  tinae  they  uai^y  be  di^ 
posed  to  enlieriihta'tbeno^.Sron^n^w  enterprjize  of 
bbject  of  infiititely  gre;»ter  iippoiilance  will  hurry 
them  iawayyand  reqxure  their  Undivided;  ^ttemtioi^, 
Theyare'warm  aaid  deeply  interest^  playerf^in  the 
igame  of  war,  in  wiuch  inferic»:  officers,  although  ^ 
fqually  desirous  of  final  success,  have  xnove.of  thf 
toolhes&of  spectators*   If  the  officers  of  the  Britisjj^ 
jurmy^in  general  shouldtherefioare  remain  silent, Of 
Amfine  themselves  solely  to  write  or  speak  upam 
dvs  good: points  of  our  .military  system,  a  con^ 
«iBmble^sourcax)f. improvement  inmUitajry  alTai^ 
wil.be  «t  o&   <       »       '  v    /.  i    .    n 

**WW6fevei*  treats  bf  human  ins^tutions  nwst  hk 

» 

permitted'tio  reveal  defects  ii  weU  as  to  ^api^vd 
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<isc^llenci^9  ^nd  \kh\.  have  done  with  the  siti« 
cerest  aim  at  impartial  decision*.  The  nature  of 
jQiy.  plan,  after  Imdertakibg  this  work,  left  me  no 
akei:BatiYe«.  ^  L  coirid  not  help  speaking,  and  I 
l|ave  spoken  wh^  I  fully  believe  to  be.  the  tiruth^ 
jfijwhkh  I  have,  however,  confined  ^liiya^lf  to 
ibei>con^deratioa  of  nieasurea<  and*  operations 
^Jie,  sedulcawlys, excluding,  from  the  following 
pagto,  every  J  thing  like  censiire  .  or  even  panegy^^ 
ric  upon  living,  individuials  or  .existing  bodies  of 
men>  '•    •     "-  •  ■>:.'-  \  •       ..:..^v    ::    .|.', 

•  if -any  of  t  lie  facts  or  observations,  contained 
in  this  Essay,  shodd  be  adduced  in  support  of  aa 
attack  made  by  any  person  or  party  v^on  their 
jMlversaries,  it  will  give  me  the  sinc^est  cogoernv 
by  tending  to  .defeat  the  object  for  ti^hich  I  writ^ 
^Q^  fiikirer  thkttbave  happened  in  our  wars  by 
linidi,  h<(ve  arisen  principally  out  of  the  nature  of 
our  military  institutions  andpoiicy  in  themsehres ; 
aiad 'these  can  never  be  properly  or  fairly  investi^ 
gated,  if  an  inquirfcs  into^  them  are  mixed  with 
disputes  soldy  oi^lnating  in  our  internal  politics^ 
and  whiclt  conseqiieiUiy  )are  almost  entirely  ion 
reigti  to  the  subject.  Hie  mere  £hese  questions 
>ure'discus$ed  together,  the  less  hope  there  witt  bt 

,  *  Jf  it  al^ouljd  proTe  th^t  in  treating  so  eztensiyqa  subj^dir 
\  have,. fallen  into  anj,  errors  or  inaccuracies,^  as  they  will  be 
jejitireiy  involuntary  ones,  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
,v"   ;arid,retfatt  tlyeii*j  thcr  moment  they  are  pointed  out  to  toy  ^ 
/c.pjB?iction#'--     ■^■'  to  ::^-'     ::/   ■••  >•  k 
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of  seeing  any  improvement  in  a  system  whose 
deficiencies  may  ruin  th^  country. 

Such  are  the  Considerations  under  which  I  have 
acted,  in  presenting  to  the  nation  the  following 
picture  of  its  military  institutions  and  p(^cy.  if 
an  impartial  public  will  enter  into  an  examinaticm 
of  them,  without  any  reference  to  individual  or 
party  feelings,  it  may  perhaps  appear  suffidently 
evident,  that  the  causes  of  our  disasters  by  land 
may  be  removed,  without  either  increa^g  or 
diminishing  the  power  or  influence  of  the  ex* 
ecutive  government,  and  that  consequently 
we  may  preserve  our  national  independence 
against  the  world  without  any  change  in  our 
happy  constitution.  This  will  surely  be  a  most 
gratifying  reflection  to  every  patriotic  heart  in 
this  country,  and  this  I  hope  will  be  the  inference 
that  may  be  fully  drawn  by  every  tlunking  reader, 
after  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  wcurk* 

As  my  opinions  may  probably  widely  dii^er 
from  the  prevailing  notions  of  men  in  this  coun^- 
try,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  by  examples  drawn 
from  history,  that  they  are  by  no  means  mere 
8peculations,but  that  the  institutions  proposed  have 
been  successfully  tried  in  former  times,  and  that 
the  military  policy  recommended  has  been  uni- 
^rmly  attended  with  an  increase  of  safety,  pbwei;, 
and,  prosperity  to  the  nations  that  have  followed 
jit^  jnd  thfit  d'  cpntrary  system  has  \inifori»ly  pr^r 
ceded  or  led  to  the  destructiom  of  states^ 
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I  shaB  lastly  apply  the  general  principles,'  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  Essay,  to  the  particu* 
lar  situation  of  thia  country,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  in  a  military  view  of  the  probable  opera* 
tions  of  invading  armies,  the  fatal  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  ensue  from  our  neglecting  to 
improve  our  military  institutions  and  policy,  and 
to  add  to  our  means  of  idefence,  before  it  shall 
become  too  late.  ' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  discussions,  I 
shall  give  my  opinions  upon  the  prospects  we  have 
before  us  without  the  smallest  reserve  or  disguise. 
In  disputes  concerning  trifling  objects,  it  may  be 
allowable,  sometimes  perhaps  politic,  to  keep  the 
people  in  the  dark ;  but  the  man  who  conceals  any 
part  of  his  real  sentiments  as  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  of  the  country,  in  writing  upon  a 
contest,  such  as  the  present  one,  which  threatens 
its  very  existence,  would  in  my  mind  act  in  a 
manner  highly  inconsistent  if  not  highly  criminal. 
Under,  what  pretext  could  he  come  forward,  and 
urge  us  to  have  recourse  to  any  hew  measures 
or  adcUtional  means  of  defence,  if  at  the  same 
time  he  left  it  to  be  inferred,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  nation  was  in  any  great  danger,  or  in  other 
words,  that  any  new  measures  would  be,  almost 
if  not  entirely,  superfluous  i  The  absurdity  of 
writing  on  such  a  pla^>  must  appear  so  evident, 
that,  i  hope,  I  need  say  nothing  more  in  explana^^ 
tionof  my  having  adopted  a  contrary  one. 


t4 

In  an  appendix  td  the  work,  the  important 
subject  of  military  education  shall  be  considered 
more  in  detail,  than  would  have  suited  the  body 
of  a  general  essay,  written  upon  the.cpmprehen-r 
sive  plan  of  which  I  have  just  traced  the  outliiae^ 
Throughout  the  whole,  our  military:  sy.stem  sh41 
be  estimated,  not  merely  by  its  own  intri^sii; 
tn^rit,  but  by  comparison  with  t^at  of  ouineniB-^ 
mies,  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  n^y  knoxjL'ledge.  . 
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&HhpifViPk)e  tie^  of  the  force  and  Mesamtef^qf 
'>^^Fflimk  ttnd  British  ^Empires.  Ri^ectiom 
^^^(Stkihgf^mn^4  subjectyin  regard  tQthe  prtJifoi 
''^''4fk  dim^vfom^'i^bnimeras^^  Mam^cUtres^  and 

^  NifiaiPemr.    ,  \  -  -^  .-r   •- 

it  hleta  lie^h'  tod  comltioh  amongst  men  iit 
)£ngld!i^c{  for  ^ibthe  yeafs  past,  in  speakdtt^  oh  th< 
statfe  6f  tiM^  tiafioB^  according  as  their  dispositioni 
havS  been  ntorebr  less  sanguine  or  gloQtny  either 
to <fwelt iii^h  tinbotiiided  confidenceoa  the pul^ 
lie  ^Ht;^^  iliesdiau^tible  wealthy  and  supposed 
natural  sWengtfe  of  the  country  ;  or  on  ihe  otii^t 
hknd,-to  {iftlAt  in  hyperbblicat  and  doleftil  tariM 
Aevaist  poin/^^r  stod  superiority  of  our  adver^ari^^ 
the  •  wdridfifuP  sk^fl  of  their  generals,  and  the 
prowess-  df  tlSeir  armies ;  which,  whikt  tlxey  have 
given  *4s^re^ohs  for  augmenting  our  preparations^ 
of-ddferice/  would  seem  more  calculated  to  leave 
the  impression,  that  any  effort  of  ours  would  be 
6dpdteS4  -  Td  aVoid  these  extremes,  and  ta  come 
lM:!tKie  only  isure  ground  of  reasoning,  wkh  any^ 
Idlid  6f  ptedaion^  on  the  defence  of  this  couhtry, 
it  #~iiicessary ,  setting  dedamation  aside,  to  en- 
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deavour  to  estimate  the  force  and  resources  of 
the  British  empire  compared  with  those  of  our 
enemies. 

This  investigation  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter  i  and  although^  in  so  intricate  a 
research^  where  the  materials  aflforded,  even  by 
professed  statistical  writers^  are  more  scanty  and 
vague  than  the  great  in^ortance  of  their  sd^ace 
in  this  enlightened  age  would  demand^  we  can- 
not expect  to  arrive  at  condusicnis  of  any  great 
nicety;  yet  there  may  be  such  grounds  for  reasoil- 
ing  on  the  subject,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to 
fear  in  the  present  contest*  In  this^  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  my  Essay^  I  shaU  endea-( 
vour  to  lay  aside  all  national  prejudices,  and  must 
beg  sm  equal  impartiality  on  the  p§rt  of  qniy  reader. 
There  is  no  other  method  of  approximating  to 
the  truth,  and  on  a  subject  so  awfully  important, 
error  ibay  lead  to  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In 
Order  to  simplify  the  subject,  we  shall  now  con- 
fine oursdiVes  principally  to  Great  &itain,  mak- 
ing only  occasional  remarks  upon  Ireland,  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  Essay,  when  some  pages  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  that 
island* 

The  five  grtmd  and  leading  points  to  bftGOn^ 
'sidered  between,  nations  at  war,  are^  their  popuk 
lation— -their  revenuer— their  means  <rf  rearing 
seamen-^the  energy  of  their  executive  gmtxth 
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menls— and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  their 
people. 

Thepopulation  of  France,  in  its  present  extend* 
ed  state^  between  the  grand  natural  boundaries  of 
the  Rhine,  -the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean,  is  computed  at  thirty- 
two  millions  of  souls :  Spain  and  Portugal  contain 
twelve  millions  and  three  quarters ; .  Swdtzerland, 
two  millions;  Italy,  exclusive  df  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  eleven  millions  and  a  quarter ;  Holland,  in' 
its  reduced  ^ate,  not  quite  two  millions :  total 
ne^ly  «xty  millions  of  people,  forming  a  state 
compact  and  well  united  by  geographical  position  j' 
to  oppose  whom,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  about 
eleven  millions  of  inhabitants ;  so  that  the  pro* 
portion  of  population  against  us  is  more  than 
five  to  one;  If  to  the  French  Empire  we  add  the 
Danish  dominions,  containing  two  millions  of 
inhabitants;  and  such  parts  of  Germany  as  are 
in  reality,  if  not  nomindly,  subject  t©  Buonaparte, 
which  will  be-at  least  fifteen  millions  more;  we  • 
shall  have  a  sum  total  of  population,  either  under 
French  dominion  or  irresistible  influence,  of  near- 
ly seventy-seven  millions  of  people ;  so  that,  if 
to  our  former  estimate  of  eleven  millions  for 
Great  Britain,  we  add  four  millions  for  Ireland, 
the  prt^ortion  of  population  against  us  of  more 
than  five  to  one  will  still  hold  good. 
;  The  second  part  of  our  subject,  the  compara- 
tive Teyenue  of  the  two  empires,  is  by  no  means 

PART  i.  c 
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reducible  to  so  much  accuracy  ;  but  the  superiori- 
ty of  our  enemies  over  us  in  this  respect,  is  cer« 
tainly  in  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  their 
superiority  of  population.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  so  much  as  three  to  one  ;  and  from  the  pro- 
bable confusion  and  disordered  state  of  the  finan- 
ces of  an  empire  so  lately  amalgamated,  as  well 
as  from  the  great  facility  which  this  nation  has  at 
present  of  borrowing,  the  quantity  of  money 
which  Buonaparte  can  at  any  time  command,  may 
bear  even  a  much  less  rat jo  than  the  above  to  that 
which  we  can  raise. 

Rather  than  involve  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
financial  calculations,  that  must  be  founded  upon 
documents  continually  fluctuating,  which  I  have 
not  the  means  of  procuring,  I  am  willing  to  take, 
for  the  present,  the  subject  of  finance  in  the  most 
favourable  view  possible  for  this  country.  Let  us 
therefore  admit,  that  the  vast  empire  which  wq 
have  to  oppose,  with  a  population  more  than  five 
times  greater  than  ours,  is  only  able  at  this  mo- 
ment to  command  twice  the  disposeable  revenue: 
that  we  can  apply  to  the  services  of  the  state, 
after  defraying  the  charges  of  our  national  debt : 
flattering  as  this  supposition  may  appear,  in 
which  I  believe  I  have  rather  over-rated  our  reve- 
nue than  otherwise,  we  shall  find,  on  estimating 
the  value  of  money  in  the  two  empires,  that  our 
enemies  can  effect  much  more  with  the  same  sums 
than  we  are  able  to  do. 
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Our  naval  and  militafy  establishments,  as  far 
as  regards  the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and 
men,  are  notoriously  the  most  expensive  in  tht' 
world ;  so  that  without  entering  into  minute  in- 
quiries, we  may  probably  be  warranted  in  stating, 
that  thirty  thousand  continental  troops  may  be 
maiiptained  at  less  expcnce  than  twenty  thousand 
British*  Some  abatement  ought  therefore  to  be 
made  in  our  comparative  re veniie  from  this  cause. 
Let  us  now,  taking  up  the  subject  in  a  more  en- 
larged view,  endeavour  to  look  forward  into  fu- 
turity, and  consider  whether  we  have  any  just' 
right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  our  finances  are 
likely  to  continue  permanently  in  ^  much  more 
ffiourishing  state  than  those  of  the  continent,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  not  be  more 
probable  that,  in  a  limited  number  of  years,  the 
revenue  of  our  enemies  may  so  increase,  as  to  be- 
come superior  to  ours  in  a  much  greater  ratio  thah; 
it  is  at  present. 

On  entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  may  remark,  that  it  is  generally  acknow* 
ledged,  that  the  taxes  in  this  country  have  been 
carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other. 
All  articles,  many  of  which  in  other  countries' 
are  either  free  or  n^oderately  assessed,  are  here 
burdened  with  high  duties  j  and  there  can  scarcer 
ly  be  a  doubt,  but  that  an  extension  of  a  similar 
system  to  France,  and  the  other  countries  conx- 
posing  the  empire  of  JSuonaparte,  would  cpnsi^ 
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derably  augment  their  present  revenue;  It  is 
even  more  than^  probable,  if  the  wishes  of  the 
people  could  have  any  influence  on  the  mind  of 
tlus  mighty  emperor,  who  acknowledges  no  other 
law  than  the  sword,  that  the  conquered  countries 
would  be  happy,  by  an  increase  of  taxes,  to  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  the  oppressive  contribu- 
tions that  are  levied  on  them,  and  the  burden  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  numerous  French  armies, 
whom  they  have  been  feeding  and  clothing  for 
years.  When  we  look  back  to  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  our  own  revenue,  which  has  been 
doubled  and  even  trebled  within  the  memory  of 
man,  although  the  population  of  the  country  has 
not  materially  increased  during  this  period,  nor 
has  its  wealth  been  augmented  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion, there  seems  no  good  reason,  why  a  si- 
milar system  may  not  be  tried  with  equal  effect 
on  the  continentiof  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  free  country,  where  taxes 
are  only  imposed  by  voluntary  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  greater  revenue 
may  be  raised  with  equal  ease  to  .  the  subject , 
than  in  any  other  country  equally  wealthy  not 
enjoying  the  same  happy  privilege.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  asserted,  that  this  advantage  alone  can 
enable  us  for  a  permanency,  with  our  eleven  mil- 
lions of  peoJ)le„  to  pay  more  than  double  what 
the  same  number  of  French  subjects  can  afford 
to  pay  to  their  government     Buonaparte  has 
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only  to  fix  his  rates  of  taxation ;  and  whatever  he 
chooses  to  impose  must  be  paid,  if  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
inclination  or  the  power  of  the  French  emperor, 
to  push  the  financial  resources  of  the  continent 
to  their  utmost  stretch  in  order  to  annoy  us. 
The  capacity  of  himself  and  his  ministers  will  as 
little  be  doubted.  In  pursuing  the  speculation 
concerning  the  probable  success  of  their  financial 
efforts,  we  must  of  necessity  touch  upon  the 
grand  quest  ion  of  what  is  the  true  source  of  lia- 
tional  wealth,  arid  consequently  of  revenue,  a 
question  which,  being  foreign  to  my  usual  studies, 
I  would  otherwise  more  willingly  have  dedihed* 

There  are  two  contrary  opinions  as  to  the 
source  of  national  wealth,  v^hich  have  each  their 
partisans,  and  have  both  been  illustrated  by  emi* 
neiit  writers.  The  first  is  the  agricultural  system, 
or  that  of  those  political  economists,  who  con* 
tend  that  the  real  source  of  the  wealth  of  2ny 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality  and  state  of 
improvement  of  its  soil ;  in  short,  that  agricul* 
ture,  not  commerce,  is  the  true  fountain  of  reve» 
nue.  This  doctrine,  the  full  developement  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  continent,  has  lately  been 
brought  forward  to  public  notice  in  this  country, 
in  a  dear  and  masterly  manner,  by  Mr.  Spence, 
in  a  work  entitled  ."  Britain  independent  of 
•*  Commerce.*'  Such  of  my  readers  as  admit 
the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time 
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consider,  as  cjmnot  be  denied,  that  France  Proper 
is,  generally  speaking,  equally  fertile  and  well  cul-r 
tivated  with  our  own  island,  if  hot  more  so  f 
and  that  even  under  the  old  monarchy,  its  nett 
revenue  was  always  superior  to  that'  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  same  period,  notwithstanding 
many  abuses  that  have  singe  been  removed  ;  that 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are  imprqved  per- 
haps to  their  utmost  capability  ;  that  Italy  and 
the  German  Provinces  dependent  on  France  are 
by  no  means  ill  cultivated ;  and  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  this^ 
new  emjpire  much  below  par  in  point  of  im- 
provement ;  must  allow,  that  the  French  empire 
may,  in  the  course  of  time^  easily  furnish  reve-. 
jiues  to  its  ruler,  exceeding  ours  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio  of  superiority  of  its  population. 

In  support  of  this,  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
who,  although  he  has  not  declared  himself  an  exr 
elusive  advocate  for  the  ^icultural  system  in  its 
full  extent,  admits  that  it  was  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  that  had  been  published  iq 
liis  time,  on  the  subject  of.politital  economy. 
The  whole  tenour:of  his  book  appears  to  lean 
considerably  to  the  same  system  j  and  accordingly, 
when  he  draws  a  comparison  between  thereve^ 
Hues  of  France  and  Great  Britain  at  the  period 
he  wrote,  he  reasons  on  exactly  the  .same 
grounds,  and  deduces  the  viery  same  infei;en^ 
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that  thfe  most  strenuous  partisan  of  the  agricul- 
tural sect  would  have  done.  We  shall  quote 
his  words. 

"  The  French  system  of  taxation,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  seems  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the 
"  British.  In  Great  Britain,  ten  millions  sterl- 
"  ing  are  annually  levied  upon  less  than  eight 
"  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  possible 
to  say  that  any  particular  order  is  oppressed. 
From  the  collectors  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and 
the  observations  of  the  author  of  the  Essay 
upon  the  Legislation  and  Commerce  of  Corn, 
it  appears  probable,  that  France,  including  the 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains  about 
twenty- three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  peo- 
*'  pie ;  three  times  the  number  perhaps  contain- 
"  ed  in  Great  Britain.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
"  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  state 
of  improvement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon 
"  that  account,  bettejr  stocked  with  all  those 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise 
up  and  accumulate  ;  such  as  great  towns,  and 
"  convenient  and  well  built  houses,  both  in  town 
and  country.  With  these  advantages,  it  niight 
be  expected,  that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty 
millions  might  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
*^  state,  with  as  little  inconveniency  as  a  revenue 
*^  of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain." 
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■    » 

If-  on  tlie  contrary,  we  espouse  the  opposite 
system  of  political  economy  before  alluded  to, 
and  maintain,  with  the  partisans,  of  that  Sect,  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  principal 
sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
that  it  is  by  means  of  our  greit  superiority  in 
these,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay,  without 
distress  to  the  country,  taxes  so  much  heavier, 
and  on  so  much  greater  a  scale,  in  proportion  to 
our  population,  than  can  be  afforded  by  other 
nitions,  it  behoves  us  to  consider,  whether  these 
commercial  advantages,  which  we  now  possess, 
^re  founded  on  a  permanent  basis  of  intrinsic 
strength,  in  which  case  we  may  hope  to  preserve 
them  for  ever ;  or  whether  we  may  not  be  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  them,  by  means  which  it  is 
completely  out  of  our  own  power  eitlier  to  pre- 
vent or  to  (counteract.  Our  external  comnierce 
is  known  to  consist  principally  in  importing  ma- 
terials or  produce  from  other  countries,  such  as 
our  own  island  either  does  not  or  can  not  pro- 
duce ;  whilbt  our  exports,  ^xclusiv^  of  tin  and 
coals,  consist  almost  r  entirely  pf  manufactured 
goods,  th^  grea.tcr  part  of  th$  raw  materials 
for  which  are  supplied  \is  from  abroad.  Hence  . 
if  foreign  nations  in  general,  whether  from  an- 
ger, caprice,  or  ^ny  other  c^use,  refuse  to  sell  us 
their  raw  materials,  and  to  buy  our  manufactur- 
ed produce,  it  is  evident  that  oui*  external  cgm'^ 


nicrce,  and  consequently  according  to  the  doc- 
.  trines  of  the  commercialists,  our  prosperity  and 
riches,  must  come  to  an  end.  ^ 

This  general  combiiiatioii  of.  almost  all  foreign 
nations  against  our  commerce,  however  improba- 
ble it  may  formerly  have  appeared,  is  now  in  z 
way  of  being  realized.  By  the  absolute  decrees 
of  Buonaparte,  all  the  ports  of  the  French  em- 
pire, and  of  the  lesser  states  under  his  influence, 
are  |hut  against  our  manufactures.  Our  Copen- 
hagen  expedition  only  anticipated  a  little  the 
period  of  their  exclusion  from  Denmark.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  after  having  drawn  us  into 
an  unnecessary  and  inglorious  war  >yith  the 
Turks,  which  shut  us  out  from  the  Levant,  has 
also  declared  against  us.  If  the  Americans 
should  proceed  to  extremities,  as  they  seem  in-  v 
clined,  our  manufactures  will  be  excluded  from 
the  markets  of  almost  the  whole  world;  and  our 
foreign  trade  will  be  confined  to  so  very  few  and 
such  very  distant  countries*,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  upon  the  eve  of  being  nearly  annihi- 
^  lated,  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

*  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  political  economvi 
that  the  trade  carried  on  by  any  nation  with  very  remote 
f oiintries,  is  infinitely  less  beneficial  than  its  trade  withr  the 
neighbouring  states,  although  the  same  quantity  of  capitals 
may  be  employed  iu  both.  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  ii. 
Cbap.  T.  f 
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The  advocates  for  th6  commercial  system  must 
therefore,  whilst  they  contemplate  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  come  to  a  still  more  desponding 
conclusion  than  the  agriculturalists ;  for  with  the 
approaching  decay  of  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, they  must  foresee  the  certain  ruin  of  our 
finances,  which  they  believe  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  former. 

Such  is  the  prospect  we  have  before  us  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  even  if  we  could  anticipate  the  impro- 
bable event,  of  a  peace  hereafter  being  mac|e  upon 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  to  restore  us  on  an 
equal  footing  to  the  markets  we  have  lost ;  have 
w^e  any  just  ground  to  expect,  that  our  manu- 
factures are  always  to  maintain  their  present  su- 
periority over  those  of  other  nations  ?  When  we 
come  to  analyse  this  superiority,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  our  being  able  to  sell  goods  of  the 
same  quality  cheaper  than  the  people  of  other 
countries  can  do,  which  depends  on  a  combina- 
tion of  the  following  circumstances:  command 
of  capital ;  ingenuity  and  skill  of  workmen  ; 
perfection  of  machinery ;  and  price  of  labour. 
Now  the  latter  circumstance  is,  even  at  present, 
against  us,  labour  being  dearer  here  than  in  most 
other  countries.  We  surely  cannot  expect  to 
keep  secret  our  improvements  in  machinery, 
nor  always  to  monopolize  superior  skill  and  in- 
genuity, unless  we  could  prove  ourselves  to  be  a 
higher  race  of  beings  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Our  superiority  of  capital  is  as  little  founded  dri 

any  thing  intrinsically  and  exclusively  inherent 

In  the  nature  or  constitution  of  this  country.    It 

cannot,    as    Mr.     Spence    observes,   last    long. 

f^  When  capital  is  at  all  acquired,  it  rapidly  ac* 

^*  cumulates  ;  and  even  supposing  our  capital  to 

^  increase  in  the  same  degree  with  that  of  our 

-  rivals ;    this  event  would  reduce  the  profit  of 

*^  stock  so  low  in  this  countiy,  that  we  should  be 

^'  willing  to  lend  it,  as  the  Dutch  did,  to  any  other 

^'  nation,  which  in  consequence    of  the  cheap- 

*^  ness  of  labour  could  aflFord  to  give  more  for 
^c  it/' 

In  this  most  favourable  view  therefore,  which 
we  can  take  of  the  probable  fate  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  it  appears,  that  they  must 
either  decline  from  their  flourishing  state,  or  even 
if  they  do  not  considerably  decline,  that  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  continent  are 
likely  to  rise  by  '  degi'ees  to  a  superiority  over 
ours,  nearly  proportioned  to  its  superiority  of  po- 
pulation and  other  resourced  •,  so  that  upon  the 
whole,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider 
the  subject  of  national  wealth,  whether  we  sup- 
pose with  the  commercialists,  that  it  is  derived 
principally  from  commerce  and  manufactures,  or 
with  the  political  economists  bf  the  other  sect, 
that  the  true  source  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  we  must  equally  allovi^ 
(hat  the  present  comparative  superiority  of  our 
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finances  Is  of  a  precarious  and  transitory  nature.r  • 
But  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  opposite  systems 
of  political  economy  comprehend  every  object^ 
and  consideration  on  which  wealth  can  possibly 
be  founded,  and  since  they  both  lead  to  this  in- 
ference, if  we  should  chuse  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  two,  and  judge,  that  not  either  of 
then)  exclusively,  but  both  to  a  certain  degree, 
are  right,  and  that  the  sources  of  national  wealth 
^  are  to  be  sought  in  a  modification  of  these  sys- 
tems, we  must  also  of  necessity  come  to  the  same 
mortifying  conclusion.  There  appears  to  bd 
therefore  no  doctrine  nor  principle  of  reasoning, 
on  which  it  must  not  be  allowed,  as  I  again  repeat, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  French  empire  may  be- 
come superior  to  ours  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  of 
its  superiority  of  population. 

As  long  as  the  war  is  kept  up  on  its  present 
footing,  whilst  the  very  inferior  fleets  of  our 
enemies  are  either  blocked  up  in  harbour,  or 
obliged  to  confine  their  operations  to  a  run  from 
one  port  to  another  j  it  is  evident  that  the  ad- 
vantages for  forming  seamen  are  greatly  on  our 
sider,  and  that  the  crews  of  the  privateers  or  of 
the  small  coasting  vessels  of  the  continent,  that 
sneak  from  one  anchorage  to  another,  cannot 
form  the  ground-work  of  a  marine  capable  of 
contending  with  the  colossal  navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  our  superior  advantages  for  rearing 
seamen  would  terminate  with  the  terminaticm  oC 
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war.    The  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic,  would  then  be  seen  swarming  with 
numerous  vessels  navigated  by  continental  seamen, 
who,  with  the  same  experience,  ipay  be  supposed 
capable  of  2u:quiring  equal  skill  with  our  own. 
Having  just  stated  my  reasons  for  believing,  that 
the  commerce  of  Europe  is  likely  to  acquire  a 
great  and  decided  superiority   over  ours;  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose,  even  making  ever/  allowance 
in  our  iavour,  that.we  shall  be  able  h^eafter,  in 
case  of  some  years  peace,  to  bring  more  than 'half 
the  number  of  able  seamen  into  competition  with 
those  of  the  continent.    But  even  if  we  could 
flatter  ourselveis  with  the  improbable  hope,  that 
our '  manufactures    will  always  maintain  their 
superiority  over  those  of  Europe,  and  that  they 
may  be  allowed  a  free  market  every  where ;  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  any  indulgence  will  be  ex- 
tended to  our  navigation,  the  nursery  and  source 
of  that  naval  power,  which  has  been  the  main 
obstacle  to  Buonaparte's  ambitious  views  of  uni- 
versal empire,  and  which  must  ever  be  beheld 
by  him  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  with  a.  heart 
foil  of  envy  and  hatred.    It  may  be  indifferent  to 
him  or  to  any  future  ruler  of  France,  how  many 
weavers  and  button  makers  are  bred  in  Great 
Britain,  or  whether  the  eighteien  kinds  of  ingeni- 
ous artists,  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  pin  for  a  woman's  petticoat,  diminish 
or  increase  in  number  in  this  country  j  they  may    ^     ; 
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*ven  atfow  free  vent  to  our  wares  iri  the  Fretted 

t 

empire,  on  the  liberal  principle  held  by  many 
eminent  men,  that  the  benefits  of  Commerce  are  re- 
ciprocal ;  but  the  state  of  our  navigation,  and  the 
number  of  our  seamen,  levery  one  of  whom  they 
must  dread  as  the  warlike  follower  of  some  futut^ 
Nelson,  must  ever  be  a  serious  object  of  jealbuSy 
and  alkrm ;  and,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  they 
will  endeavour,  by  their  internal  regulations^,  t6 
depress  the  one  and  to  diminish  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  they  condescend  to  buy  our  com- 
modities, it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  alldw  th^in 
only  to  enter  their  ports  in  continental*  vessels, 
navigated  by  continental  seamen*  This  will  be 
the  same  conduct  of  which  we  ourselves  shewfed 
the  example,  when,  by  our  famous  Navigation 
Act,  we  so  piuch  crippled  the  marine  of  our  rivals 
the  Dutch,  when  with  a  fleet  equal  to  our  own, 
but  with  inferior  resources,  they  disputed  with  us 
the  palm  of  naval  pre-eminence.  Long  experience 
has  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  system  j  the  casfe 
is  exactly  parallel;  and  it  is  idle  to  say,  that  any 
nation  that  has  the  power  may  not  hereafter  em?- 
ploy  the  same  measures  with  equal  success.'    '  ' 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  British  nation  wouli 
not  be  base  enough  to  submit-  io  such  ternis,  as 
to  be  allowed  to  supply  the  continent  with  manu- 
factures, at  the  expence  of.  our  own  navigation, 
giving  up  entirely  the  power  of  transporting 
them :  but  in  reply  it  may  be  asked,  whether  tt 
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was  not  nciarly  a  simHar  case  last  war,  when  bur 
wares  were  circulated  in  the  enemy's  countries, 
by  means  of  and  to  the  exclusive  encouragement 
of  the  navigation  of  neutral  states,  some  of  which 
were  actually  subjects  or  under  the  controul  of 
France  ?  and  would  not  this  practice  still  exist,  if 
Buonaparte,  who  admits  of  no  ,half  measures  ili 
war,  had  not  cut  it  short  ? 

After  this*  exam  pie  of  what  we  have  already 
been  glad  to  do,  from  the  anxiety  we  have  of 
getting  customers  for  our  nianufactures  by  any 
means  or  channel  whatever,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  this  ansiety  will  leave  us  all  at  once-  on^  th^ 
return  of  peace  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  much 
more  probable,  that  we  shall  accept  the  offer 
made  us  by  the  continent  of  buying  -our  waires^ 
even  to  the  prejudice  of  our  navigation,  if  they 
allow  us  no  other  alternative,  on  our  reftising 
this  humiliating  condition,  than  the  exclusion  of 
both  the  one  and  the  otherfroni  their  ports  and 
from  their  liiarkets*.  » 

*  An  objection  may  perliaps  be  made  to'  my  publishing 
these  observations  as  well  as  similar  ones  in  the  cc^r^e  of 
this  Essay,  which  it  may  be  said  tend  to  point  out  to  foreign 
nations  the  best  mode  of  ruining  our  commerce  and  navigation. 
No  such  objection  can  possibly  be  made,  by  those  who  under, 
stand  thecharactbr,  or  who  may  have  perused  the  political  and 
military  works  of  our.  enemies.  So  far  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  Britisb  Navigation  Act  and  other  commercial  or  naval 
regulations,  the  best  accounts  of  them,  with  the  most  pro- 
f6und  observations,  both  upon  the  spirit  and  effects  of  them, 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  energy 
of  the  executive  governments  of  the  two  hostile 
empires,  and  in  this  point  of  comparison,  France 
may  probably  appear  to  possess  a  decided  supe-» 
riority. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  there  can 
hardly  be  a  finer  field  for  exertion,  nor  greater 
encouragement  held  out  to  exalted  abilities,  than 
in  this  country,  where  there  is  an  opening  for 
men  to  advance  themselves  by  their  personal 
merit  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  But,  as 
the  talents  that  lead  to  the  greatest  eminence  in 
Great  Britain,  are  of  a  nature  principally  parlia* 
mentary,  that  is  to  say,  not  such*  as  qualify  their 
possessors  for  the  management  of  a  war,  but  for 
managing  parties  in  our  senate ;  as  eloquence, 
finance,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  domestic  afiairs, 
which  may  be  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  succeeding  in  external 
warfare,  are  crowned  with  the  highest  distinc* 
ti9ns  in  this  country  ;  our  rulers  at  all  times  may 
generally  be  supposed,  from  the  very  nature  of 

are  to  be  found  in  French  writers.  The  French  know  per« 
fectljr  well  alt  the  weak  points  of  this  country  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately we  do*  not  seem  to  know  them  ourselves ;  and  it  is^ 
surely  better  that  they  should  be  known,  or  foreseen  and 
remedied,  whilst  it  is  not  too  late,  than  that  the  discovery 
of  our  weakness  should  come  upon  us-  with  all  its  horrors, 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  may  turn 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 


.  Uungs^  somewhat  defident  iii  the  skill  and  enet'^ 
^  requisite  for  planning  and  conducting  war- 
like operations  Upon  sound  pri^cipIes; 

If  even,  as  in  France,  where  its  emperor  and 
the  first  dignitaries  of  the  state  are  all  distin* 
guished  and  have  risen  by  their  military  skill,  su« 
penor  talents  for  war  led  to  the  first  offices  in 
Eogland ;  puf*  executive  government  is  so  inucn 
embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  mdntaining  par* 
liamentary  influence ;  and  aU  its  measures,  right 
or  wrong,  are  sure  to  be  so  warmly  attacked  by 
the  existing  opposition ;  that  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  is  required  to  be 
wasted  in  self-defence,  ih  order  to  repel  the  in* 
cessant;  assauks  of  thdr  parliamentary  opponents, 
atiti  to  preserve  themselves  in  oifice.    Besides,  in 
all  appointments  under  the  executive  part  of  our 
government^  both  diplomatic  and  military,  so 
great  a  rej^rd  is  paid  to  parliamentary  intjerest, 
whiai  %  not  always  united  with  the  other  neces* 
sary  qualifications  for  these  important  situations, 
that  it  is  umveraally  allowed,  that  we  have  not 
often  seen,  and  that  we  are  less  likely,  in  general, 
to  see  these  offices  so  ably  filled  in  the  Britbh 
service,  as  under  Buonaparte.    He  has  no  pro- 
fessed parties  to  manage,  ho  declared  attacks  on 
his  measures  to  avert  oi:  repel,  no  loudly  express- 
ed popular  clamours  to  silence,  and  no  jarring  in- 
terests  to  conciliate,  iii  the  appointment  of  his 
officers  dvil  or  mifitaty.  '^  He  is  therefore  left 

PART  I.  i) 
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free  to  chuse  onljr  such  is  liave  thr  iailfen^ '  Tii- 
quisite  fdt  effectuaffy  S^viii^  him  in  his  great  ob* 
ject,  the  preservation  (rf  his  oWn  power,  aiid  thfe 
destriicti^iiiof  h&ladV^rsanes,^  ;  .     -/    \ 

But  as  parties  must  exist,  and  ^sepntent's  ixfiil 
take  place,  in  all  countries,*  wMch  have  betiif 
reckoned  by  political  writers  always  the  more 
dangerous  to  tie  executive  governmentf  in  pfo- 
portiem  to  the  fears^of  the  discontented  and  to 
the  viplence  with  whicri  they  may  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  stifle  or  conceal  their  feelings'; 
it  is  probable,  that  Bupnaparte  and!  his  ministers 
may  beobfiged  to  employ  a  considerable  pprtion 
of  their  time  in  watching  ov^r  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  France*,  and  that  their 'miiicfe"  may' 
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*  When  Sir  J()h«'  Moore's  head  ^tmrter*  wew^  at-Majo*. 
ga,  (Deccmtot  2Bth,  1808^)  the/aliithii^ihad  aft  opport«in^ 
of  as(^^inrif^j  t}l^  %i^  ,i^  ac^^a^j^  ^^f  •  ^  AiQOi^gst  ot^r 
intfir envied  iesgiA^kchoSy  wa^  aik  Q^c\a\  report  from  Pai^sl 
upon  the  state  of  public  opinion,  addressed  to  the  emperor 
itai  person.'  Xfiis  pajier  statecJ.^^^hat  the  disaffcicteS  or 
**  desponding  Weiirartr  t\ta,p  tiHrc^Spreadhij^  opitrionis  of  the 
^•^^  raost^fiiVQbi^kbfel  listilr^rto  'Ihe,«sai6cc6&  df .  titej^ttr  in 
^f .  .Speia.  Tha^  ii  1^4  i^S^ei^it^  t^^t  ^  English  woul^  lai?d 
'f  ^  fi  strong  coifps,  Jpi  the  ,i^^^J^  ,q(^j^PeQJjisiUa, .  and  wou^i^ 


<«  th(  ^ 

*''  French  ifeliiV' acting  iib  th^certtcr'or'in  othiftr*^  fem<yf^ 

^*i<if  ithe  neaninj  ^uppHife  ctf  c^B^fl^wtootiptionr  ftflnL' 

^^^41rayie,  jw  i^t^^i\  thaf^ase  \f 04ihl  %to  ^ompletelf ;  ci^^ojKT^  - .. 

It  was  also  said^  "  thatjome  old  prophecy  was,  cjjr^uji^ed 


hihilfikke^  with-  fiinch  ihor6  anxiety  6h  thit  ac- 
cbtthc;  tiati  can  rfcisonably  be  felt  by  a  British 
iiilHi^tilir,  in  warding  dff  the  ittacks^  of  j[)arliaihfen- 
tai^  oiJp0nents,  in  this  (iountr^y*.  '   '         , 

'  Henee,  -Whilst  ii^e^'a^e  dis|)osed' '  to  admft  tixt 
sttpfei^iftfyyxk^ich^^t  French  etxi^ire  may  be 
stipfr^ged '  to  have  dtei-  Grea^  Britain  in  Warfike 
ifeil*^,  af  the  jpr^slnt  tfioment,  cwihg  to  ih6 
absoltfte  powet  possesft^ed  by  its  f nlef,  we  mtist 
libt  carry  our  befief  of  this  superiority  beyond  i 
cc^haih  limit ;'  hoi:  iht(st  we  stoj*  short,  as  is  usually 
done  by  st^rfidal  i^eisonets,  in  dpspair  and  la* 
ttientatioii,  oh  iccdunt  of  the  embarrassments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  executive  government 
by  tM 'xiafiii^  Of '  biit  constitulion.  When  we 
ffrbce^cf  to  analyse  the  subject  a  little  rtiore  closely, 
\WS  slifafl '  fiiid,  that  wilf "  by  land  as  Well  as  by  sea, 
ifii 'ix^ddr  t6  have  any'hopes  of  sticCes^,  must  be 
dkttl^dl  on  upon  the  ^ery  sanle  principles,  as  far  as 
iegards  the  deliberative  part,  or  policy,  which  is 
the  province  of  the '  statesmart :  we  shall  also'  find, 

if  .ainongfst  the  peoj^e,  importing,  that  the  fir«t  disasters  that 
*^  were-  eYentiiaUf  to  lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  French 
<'  Eoipire  w^re  to  originate  in  Spain."  The  whole  of  the 
report  was  writfeh  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  arid  the 
6jJlt!ioi&  ctf  iien  ^ed  in  ithnost  as  pteitiiarigtiage  aV  they 
d^ld  ^ti^k  id  a(n  EngTish  n^^spapei-,  ho\i^et@rL|liipt^aJlant 
ikfff  migKt ,b«  wppoipd  to  tb^  fedings  of  Bppna'p^rte. :  • 
^  J^Bjr  o^th^intei^>B(ptedjpapec8  were  cominit^d  to  the  flames 
thersam^erening;  and  perhaps  this  report,  which  wasexamin- 
ed  by  seve^r  oificers*^Of  the  staff,  may  hare  sfiareU  that  fate, 
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that  the  executive  part  of  war,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  is  the  samfe ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  order  to  be  well  conducted  upon  either  icle- 
ment,  it  requires  the  very  same  talents  and  quali- 
ties in  the  agents  employed,  frop  the  commanders 
in  chief  down  to  the  lowest  seaman  or  soIcUer  in 
a  fleet  or  army.  Hente,  if  the  British  nation  al- 
ways succeeds^  by  sea,  and  always  fuls  by  land  ; 
and  if  the  French  nation,'on  the  contra^,  always 
fails  by  sea,  but  constantly  succeeds  by  land,  the 
real  cau^ses  of  success  or  failure  cannot,  in  either 
case,  upon  any  sound  principle  of  reasoning,  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  the  one  nation,  and  to 
the  despotism  of  the  other. 

If  the  dilRculties  entailed  upon  the  executive 
government  of  this  country,  by  the  parli^entary 
labours  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  were  in  them-, 
selves  insuperable,  they  must  of  necessity  have 
been  equally  pernicious  to  us  in  naval  afiairs,  by 
affecting  our  navy  as,  wqII  as  our  armyj  so  that 
we  ought  in  all  cases  to  have  failed  in  war,  not 
only  by  land  but  by  sea,  ijince  events,  however, 
have  proved  the  contrary,  it  follows,  that  the 
difficulties,  which  have  '  been  obviated  in  one 
service,  may  with  equal  facility  be  obviated  in 
the  other^  :^xd  that  the  superior  energy  of  execu- 
tive gover^sment,  which  it  mtist  be,  conffsssed  tlat 
the  French  empire  at  present  possE^etf,  is  no  se^ 
rious  cause  for-  that  afiprehensioA  which  it  has 
often  excited.    On  &e  contrary,  it  inay  be  in* 
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ferred  from  history,  that  a  nation  enjoying  a  ffee 
.censtitution9  must  sdoner  or  later  have  a  decided 
superiority,  in  the  vigour  of  its  executive  govern- 
ment, overanother  nation  not  possessed  of  thejsame 
advant^g^.  When  a  free  government  acts  iippn 
wise  priqcipies,  whether  military  or  political,  it 
^dwayspreserves^a^  pertnanesat  aiid  medium  degree 
of  vigour;  which  in  critical  times>  often  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  danger.  It  is:  the  nature  of 
,  aespottsm,  oiji  ih^  contrary,  always  to  act  in  ex^ 
tbem^  Under  a  wise, ;  virtuous,  and  warlike 
prince^lt  has^thereforeliy  some  philosophers  been 
ccmsidecedu^  happy /system  of  government,  and 
has -by  aU  beai  allowi4:to  he  the  niost  vigorous, 
particularly  in  offensive  war.  *  But  when  the 
tiispoe  is.  .filled  by^a'  prince  of  a  weak  or  indolent 
ckaracter^tlespotisminot  only,  as  it  always  does, 
,  tends  to  bseak  the  spirit  and  degrade  the  charac* 
tisr  of '3r  nai^n^bulp  it  becomes,  of  all'forms  of 
gbv^rmHent,  the' most  thorou^y  impotent,  and 
.the  most  completely  contemptible  in  every  spe* 
des  of.  warfare.^  Posterity  may  therefore  see  the 
sceptre^  now  swayed  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Na*^ 
poleon,  in  possession  of  some  e&minate  Area* 
dius  ruling  over  a  despicable  herd  of  slaves ;  but^ 
in  all  Human  probability,  the  fete  of  this  country 
mfust  be  finally  decided,  before  the  French  empire 
can  considerably  degenerate  from  its  present  vi-« 
gorous  and  warlike  character }  so  that  if  we  hope 
ftw  safety,  W9  must  look  for  it  in  our  own  wis^ 
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dotn  and  valour :  alone,  not  iq  the  poesibiUtf 

of iUtur^  cpw^riicci^  andfplly  pn  the  pwti«f 

our  adversaries.  ^;c-s  .;;::'' 

:Fpr  this  rdisadv^ntage^^^^'which  at  present  9t» 
tenxis  our  warlike  measutes,  3Ke  may  pei!h^ 
cojifiole,  quirselves  in  /  tiifi v superior  ^^irft  and 
patjriQtism  o£i  ihe  .pecqfite  v;  of  t)i}8  country; 
Independent  a£  the  genmiouft  feeling  of  ic^iqnai 
spirituaiad  pirida,  .that,  h^ .  bftett  k^nojsmn  t^ 
aniniaite*  to  great  eiejctiomth^  ptople  of^a^tate^ 
whSch  shiia  ih^  a  iesp^ct^la  rank:  among  the 
nations 'idf'  this Jv^oieldy  trnder  ja  ibttive  'govehir 
ment.  *  however ^Hbad^ ;  ■.  we  Jtaver;  a  < ' stiE  >lB0re isa*> 
pred  and  durable  prindjpk  of  i?£tibn^  ;«rluc& 
scarcely  any  other  nation  am  b^^t :  I  raean.tfaa( 
iroble  spirit,  that  .additionai'io^entisieitQi  hupiij 
^nd patfiotism^  which  arises- £comt|^If];eedoniicif 
our  cbnstitution,  and  the  impartiiai  aidmimatraticmi 
tS  ourdaws ;  the  Uessings  of  >a2?Uc|i:0S4ne  so  mucfli 

home  to  every  i^uliY^u?^  ^'^'^^^s^^^^at  ^^  cold  im 
depd  ^ust  beith^  hefurt,  and  vv^aktkeiiead^  olhinri 
who  wouid  not  undergo  ev^ry^  danget  and  priviar 
isGrh^icH*  who  wd^Id  shrii^H  iat  any  ss^crifioB  j£bc 
pres^ving  them  feom  destruction*  Suc^i  I  an^ 
periu^ded,  would  be  the  g^aiiral  feeling  ia;£ng^ 
land,  in  the  event  of  iiwasiduf  knd  certainly,  of 
alL^be  spectadesilpreseoted^biy' history  in  inodera 
times,  noi^evif  ?w)e  have  the  gQod  fortune  nto 
survive  the  present  contest,  wiU  be.  r^arded  widbi 
greater  admiration  by  succeeding  ages,  th^.  tk^ 
noble  effort  exhibited  in  this  island  y  when,  at 
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Uje.jCQUHpeijifeinent  of  the  present  war,  threatened! 
,  with ^  for Joniji|il)le^  invasion,  which  pur  ordinsUy 
military  eslabfishm^nts  were  incapable  of  resist* 

mor :  four,  hundred   thousand  Britons  started  at 

•  'P    -   .  >■••        ■    '  v^-i'^  '-i      ■■.■'■     •  f-  V  '  •.•■ 
once,  fronif  the  various   occupations  of  dyil  r  life^ 

and  yoluntafily  took  up^  arms  in  defence  of  thei^ 

cbu.otry.    V  "     ....        ;    '       ' 

'  But  whilst  we  allow  due  weight  to  the  superior 

public. spirit,  and  patiot ism ^ of  this  country,  with^ 

out  wftich  indeed  jt  will  be  difficult  or  impossible 

for  us  to  resist  the  power  of  our  enemies;  the 

natural  pridq,  which  induce^   every  Briton  to 

^oi*y  la  tins-  superiority,  piust  not  be  earned  too 

fay,     Patrinptism  and  ;jJ|  qtjfiei:  sentinients,  paj-tak* 

'ing  of  ejithusiasm,  hciwever  deep  and  la;sting, their 

§§eds  may  be.  sown  jya  the  mind,  cannot  be  kfept , 

/!fti^)P^.^P^*,^^^^^  They 'are  apt 

to  Iqsq  their  ^  force* .  unless.  stjr9ngly  excited  and 

kept  alive^  |;>y .  some^  .ur^ent^  necessity,  by  some 

strikiAg  impuisp,  that  conies  hom^,  not  only  to 

tlje  head,  but  to  the  hearty  and,  as  it  were,  to  the 

eyes  of,  uien.     Whenever  this  country  is  invaded 

^y  *  fftt^^g!^  ^>^my,  it  i§  to  be  hoped^  that,  the 
force  which  we  may  h^ve  previously  organized, 
.and  tlji,e  respur:ces  which  we  may  have  prepared  for 
our  (J^fehce,  will  be  used  with  the  greatest  possi- 
Ue  eriergy.  But  if  pur  insular  situation  keep's- 
the  sense  oC  danger  away  from  our  eyes,  and 
rqmote  from  our  feelings  ;  if  invasion,  the  threat 
of  which  will  be  consts^ntly  held  out,  shall  be  de« 
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lay^dso  long  as  to  come  to  be  considered  a  merft 
bravado :  if  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  their 
representatives,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  warlike 
operatipnSj^  of  which  this  island  has  happily  not 
Ifttely  been  the  scene ;  ignorant  of  what  c^n  be 
done,  and  of  what  cannot  be  done,  by  a  country 
partly  qverrrun  by  hostye  armies,  should,  fromj 
popular '  or  insular  prejudices,  be  led  to  prefer 
some  imperfect  kind  of  militstry  force  to  a  m\ifck 
better  pne,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  niore  con- 
fititutiqnal ;  or  to  reject  some  necessary  system 
or  measures  of  defence,  because  they  shock  old  . 
ideas  and  hat^its ;  just  as  if  any  kind '  of  system 
could  be  considered  constitutional,  that  was  not 
capable  of  saying  our  constitution  in  the  hour  of 
danger :  if,  I  say,  from  such  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, we  persist  in  half  measuri^s,  and  rematii 

f  •  •  • 

contented  with  defective  ^stablishments^j  till  the 
storm  of  war  ^hall  burst  upon  us  iW  at  once  like 
a  thunder-bolt  j  we  may  find,  that  enthusiasm 
however  exalted,  and  patriotism  iio'weyeV  fervent 
and  sincere,  will  not  be  able  to  command  ithpossi-  ^ 
bUities.  W^  riiay  find,  that  brave,  wieft  oif^nized, 
well  disciplined  armies,  that  strong  and  well  pro- 
vided  fortresses  cannpt  spring  up  all  at  ohte,  like 
the  work  of  inagic,  because  a  freb  pedpfe  Wills  it 
should  be  soj  because  a  peoplej,  who  feels  the 
want  of  them  top  late,  who  feels  too  late,  that 
without  them  the  existence  of  the  ^PUntry  haiigs 
by  a  thread,  has  been  sleeping  in  security  ih  the 
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Idle  belief,  ^*  that  a  nation  of  freemen,  ammatedi 
^^  with  a  general  determination  to  resist  a  foreign 
^*  yoke,  can  never  be  ttiM|!id;*' 

This  maxim,  which  mieri  so  triumphantly  ap- 
ply to  the  prosp^s  of  this  country,  is  one  of 
those  preju<Hces,  *  which  is  cohtradicted  by  the 
testimony  of  all  history  j  but  which,  as  it  flatters 
our  comforts,  our  indolence,  and  our  national 
pride,  has  been  too  generally  received  by  us,  and 
may  do  us  infinite  mischief. 

If  w&"i^ere  at  this*  moment  -unprovided  with 

ships  atid  seamen,  and  our  arsenals  empty  of 

nisival' storfe  ;  if  blest  and  contented  in  our  own 

island,   like  the  late  unambitious,    happy  and 

virtuou?  republic  of  Switzerland;  w^  had  been 

living  fir  centuries,  pitying,  but  never  mixing  in 

the  sangimyary  wars'  of  Europe  by  land  and  sea  ; 

till  oh  a'fetiSden,  like  the  state  I  mentioned,  we 

found  ourselves  on  the  point  of  being  swallowed 

up  by  an  unprincipled  invader :  would^  I  ask, 

pur  being  the  freest  and  most  patriotic  nation 

||^  upon  earth,  in  the^case  supposed,  enable  us  to 

build,  equip,  and  man  a  fleet,  all  at  once,  capable 

of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Channel  against 

the  navy  of  Europe,  and  of  preventing  a  disem- 

]i)arkatlon  of  its  armies  on  our  shores  ? 

No  one  will  be  absurd  enough  to  maintain  sq  ^^^ 
wild  an  opinion  j  and  yet,  if  the  will  and  em    " 
thusiasm  of  a  free  nation  are  not  sufficient  for 
forming  a  naval  powe4^  ^ov  building  ships  and 
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im^umtjfg  thorn  on  any  emergenfjr,  whyjihQuld 
they  be  ^ip^e  of  fbrming,  suddei^y  a  great  and 
well  organized   m3f^jVj<^stabUshinen,t.  .^^^ 
must .  l)e,  JiHe  the  fonHet",  the  result  pif  the.  fore- 
sight^  the  laljoiir  and  e:^perieo^ce  of  niany  yea^  ? 
Can  4pr^ress^  any^  ngiore  jthan  ships,  be  built  on 
the  spur  of  oa^ion  and  neces^ify  ?^.  If .tl^e. being 
'bora  junder  t^e    qaosi:,  eifcellent    and. happiest 
government  in  the  world, , cannot  possibly,  jpf  its- 
self,  qualify  a  man  for  actiag  as  aja  admiral,  a  cap» 
tain,<or  a^seaman.i^aflept ;  is  it  nqt^p  absurd, 
,%p  s^ppq^e  iiij^.a,  su^cient  quaU6catioiji,^p  m^ 
Mm  #f  t  PPf  €»t  opo^^  a  general,  a  qapt^p  p!^ 
!ffiPP^7^  9^  ^YM  ?:S99.4  sQldier.Pii  shore  i}^    , 
.y  AV  ;t6a|:  distinguishes  ^^>scildiei*  ^  ^n  puty a^d  ap- 
,pearance.  fr/?m  a  fiuzep,  i^^o  tri^y\g  j.  .thfitwUtary 
.St§p3i  the- .ex|?rci6e .  oi^ .  j^^  ti^^wpfiis  of 

Jpjmfl^^d;,  ftvery  t^^pg^f  in,,i^ort,fj(i;^4is|te  fof 
|)]u^tipg.^  battaljian  th?;pugbr  th^ .usual  manqeuvres 
<fcf^a  ye^^f^iy^Js  so  simple,  tb^t  wy  n?^,  .with  goo^i 
yy'^  ^nd.  HiiteUigenpe,  may  soqu  acquiiie  theogi^ 
JJeuj^e  w^.  have  volup^teer  regimen t^^.-alj .  n€;\Y3^||| ' 
fcMq^  5^5, -well  as,  nienj  who  may  app^ay  tQ^.ad- 


nihrmg  multitudes  almost,  as  perfect  und^.iE^nns 
as  the  oldest  regiment  o£  the  line ;,  and  sp,j  if  the 
fleet  of  England  were  anchored  in  the  Thame3, 

.the^t^zens  of  London,  might  in.  a  short  tia>e  be 

'*■  %  *^ ■  ■ 

ta^ught,  to  work  the  guns,  and  qpian  the  deqks  pf 
a  line  .^battle  shjipi  with  as  much  apparect:  spirit 
and  alaqrity,  as  the  sea|^en  and  9>arii^ea  oC.  the 
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Jfi^to^^y,    3pt  send  .  these  Irqih^wat^r  ^ilprs  19 
]^»i  and  tlsey  woul4  scar<;^ly.:  ))e.  l€S9,ii;i^9f  tQ 

seemly  officers  and  soldiers,  w^uld  and;  i^st  bir, 

»tf  rJlwir  first  Qjjtw^  ifP;ia  ^ey^?  camj^igp,;  to 
.iV^?re  «ft¥W  cont(?n)pt  of 

4wgpr  and^4e^;^.W:fordgp  to.thfi;%U 
siwkl^i?.?  1^h^rp?W0.H^       tfrat  ipiplici|;;^fe^p<Bct> 
apd  ;itfiat  Hnb9T*ndpd  ob^ace/tp  the  ^j^  of 
§ttpei4ef  H5#Cf]C§^.wh^J:^^wol;Wt|:»^  th^ja^^p^ 
^rteitQ.^tafjfejc^aS:  sncpaxjiieirabl^  JSuroj^fl^.^ffli 

cpniden«#r  .wW^b  ?^)  xrap^,I»?|yi?  ypt  le;^  ft^^-^ 
^hfre  WP^ld  b^;the  roind&bri9lj;e  in  an4j3rfpare4 

^d  diseat^*  {(^ftfS^wit|49^t^^flJfJt»r,  m^n^^c^  or 

^venpity?  ..,>,.;.  -:,,..../•->  i,    .-.  ;.^.  . 

r  Thes^  awi  itim  .ptjiy  qu^ti^^/ th^,  pqnstitutci 
«)ldiei^,  i^ii^ra^  ail.  wmy^  ^erirog  of  th^ 
nawe,  apd  >?*besci  likg  tlipfl^prit^  ofj.the  matbe^ 
ijttj^atiqiaii  "or  ^pUl^^opbef  5^  cannot . be  estimated  by 
At^waxid  iihoiKi  a^tbougb  they  ^e  onjy  to  be  ac- 
qtokedi-byi'Jtbe-^^rn  unrelenting  discipline  and 
4^IE)p$tai)t  Jbabit^  1^  years ;  it  may  be  pardonable  &>x 
in  people;  whosQ  country,  happily  for  them,  hai^ 
npt^been  a  pvey  tQ  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
fi^ho;  therefore'  gajpinot  truly  judge  of  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  military  life,  to  entertain  the 
pleasing  fancy,  t]|at  sts  thgjr  have  the  ^ood  will. 
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they  have  at  any  time  the  power  of  rivalling  th« 
lexertibnd  of  the  Veteran  sbliiieJr  in  its  defence, 
whiose  garb  and  obtward  a^j)ek*ance  they  itiay  in 
a  few  mbnths  assrtinie,  -    Jij  ^  '  - 

'  Thftideii  «'  Tfeat  a  great  nation  determined  t<> 
"  be  free  can  never  be  subdued  j  that  a  band  of 
^^  free  men  is  equal  to  a'  host  of  slaves  j  and  that 
"  the  satellites  of  despdtism/ ^htfWfever  disdpliiicld, 
^  aVe  ultimately  t'6  be  deartrbyed  by  the  genetx>tift 
'^'  eJGforts  and  inviricibtespiritof  a  jJitfiot  itmy>^* 
may  Ife  ver^  snitawe  to"  poetry-'  and  pleasing'iii'  th« 
»iotfl9i6f  a  tifagK"hefa;''an*-Iikethe  ttia^fti' bfsi- 
ifeHfM'bv  the -eomirioii  'peo{3e''of  this'  cottmsf, 
•'That  6ne  EngHshih  jtiils  equal  tb  two  fcU'eignbfs  j" 
ft  inay  even  be  useful  in  soiUd^  d^^s  ;^  but  it  i^  ifi 
redfity  no  less  devoid  d£  tr*tB,^^nd  ^hotold  eq[u^ 
ly  be  banislied/^Jdtll^eotftemptjfey  all  jtifit  reaSon^ 
ers  on  the  defence  of  states.  •-* 

*  The  j)ageb^  Mstfory-exhibifsfWnatidns,  if  tJiey 
could  iattehd  to'ft  without  bein^cfelikfed  by^vsmii 
ty  and  pridfe^  tbef  iiftf robtive  liessdn^  of  one  fitstte 
constancy  oVei*p6wex*ing  imbthcfr,  riot  by  superidp 
freedom,  virtue,  and  patriotism!  i;  fof  the  foee,  iJb^  » 
corrupted,  and  the  enslaved  haiVe  equally- flourisI|i> 
cd,  and  equally  fallen  in  their  tliras }  but  by  ha^f* 
ing  more  numerous,  braver,  better  orgafnized,  and 
better  commanded  armies,  with  a  ttiore  vigorbUs 
system  of  military  policy,  and  si  better  mode 'of 
repairing  disasters  In  war,  :  ti  ^ 

In  reading  the  eloqiAt  descrijytions  of  the  wri- 
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tersof  antiquity,  who  wtre,^leIAer  dtfzenS|^ 
passionate  acl^mirers  ojf  froej^taite^  j^  we  a^e^t,  ix% 
the  natural  admiration  ofryiLrti^e^and  .patrioti3iP5 
which  every  generous  nuwdmu^t^  feel,  to  ,dwell 
upon  the  triumph^  ofM2u:athpnandSalaxnis,and, 
like  their  venerable  narrators,  to  ascribe  these  vie* 
tories  to  the  freedom  of  the  conquerors ;  but  we 
forget  die  downfall  of  the  free  states  of  Greece, 
by  the  arms  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The 
destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  is  attributed  to 
the  despotism  of  its  government ;  but  we  forget 
that  the  Parthians,  possessing  only  a  part  of  that 
empire,  and  having  just  as  little  pretension  to  po- 
litical freedom  as  their  predecessors,  baffled  or 
destroyed  the  Roman  legions  in  the  brightest 
epoch  of  their  military  skill  and  valour.  We  are 
apt  to  dream,  that,  as  the  citizens  of  Greece  and 
Rome  went  into  the  field  ^  equal  or  superior  to 
their  adversaries,  so  would  the  citizens  of  Eng* 
land,  who  are  -equally  free;  but  we  forget  that 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  all  the  citizens  were  exer* 
cised  to  arms  and  military  manoeuvres  from  tJ^^ir 
youth;  they  were  engaged  in  constant  wars^  gene- 
rally in  their  own  country ;  and  their  discipline, 
at  least  th^t  of  the  latter,  was  more  rigorous 
than  the  discipline  even  of  our  regular  armyj  so 
that,  when  attacked,  they  met  invasion  with  well* 
trained  warfike  troops.  Their  citizens  were  in 
&ct  almost  all  soldiers,  and  nothing  else ;  but  the 

*!»•  ■  *  }        . 


fifcotri^/meti  of  le^ed^.aiid  $.fUdie)t«''bfbfessioni5, 

^rs,  and  laopu 

irmS,  no  soldiers  m  an^  sense  of  the  worq. 

In  modern  times  Ave  console  ourselves,  by  the 
iizthpte  of  ouf  revolted  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica having  been  able,  eventually  to  succeed,  in 
asserting  their  independence  against  the  effoi^s 
Iflade  f d  keep  them  in  subjection.  But  we  forget 
the  grand  causes  of  their  success  ;  the  feeble  and 
fein'p6fising  half  rti^siires  employed  by  our  go- 
vefrimerit';  tKe  imallriess  of  the  force  seht,  ^hd 
{tie  great  distance  from  whence  it  was  to  receive 
its  sirpphesi;  \s  weil  as  the  general  inactivity  of 
dut  commanders :  added  to  the  cornbination  of 
6mef.  nations  i^dre' powerful  thaq  *  ourselves '  in 
tfieir  favour^  '^rid  for  which  we  were  scarcely  a 
match,  if  America  had  been  out  of  the  question 
We  lo(5k  to  the  success  of  the  FrenctiV  when 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  repeHing  t;he 
combin'alion  for iried  against  them V but  we  forget* 
that'Firance  had,  at  the  comAencerhent  pf  the  re* 


yoliitiojiary  war,  a  large  regular  army,  and  was 
boverftl  by  an  almost  irhpenetrable  frontier]! 
s^ron^gly  fortified  60th  by  art  and  naturp.  V^je 
.  OTget  that  "the  greatest  Successes  and  aggrandize- 
fent  o^  thei^rencE,  with  the  most  '^k&e&V^- 
rionty'  of  theif  military  fdrce  over  that  or  tfi^ 


neiglili^olifs,  hav6  taken  plac^,  since  they  have 
lost  eveii  the  shadow  and  hopes  of  freedom.  We 
forgit'  the  fate  of  the  fedt^c  provinces,  and  of 
Poland  in  theii*  late  struggles  for  independence, 
lEf  ^pite  6^  'all!  the  patriotisiti  displayed'  by  iStit  nap-' 
lives  of  these  countries.  We  forget  that  eighty 
t^O]j^a^felku^^^  by;  a  smal^ c6i^ 

of  "Swedes  a?  feya;  arid;tiat  tleg^i'CoWdfy'fo:. 
gitives,  in  a  few  yearS''|aftel'Wards,'  became  the" 
Bravest  troops  in  J^urdpeJ.   tV'as  it  ^tfrat^'rti^  fefii- 

sians  at  Narva  were  slaves,  but  had  afterwards  be- 

■  ■♦■  ■  •  .•      . 

conf}e  free  men  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa?  Was 
^  thp  superior  prowess  of  tie  Swedes  then  o^dng 
to /their  beins:  citizens  of  a  free  state,  under 
Charles  thp^  Twelfth,  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
word  to  the  senate  of  ih  country,  that  he  would 
depute'  one  of  his  hbqts  *ta  preside  in  their  as- 

if  liberty  is,  of  itsetf,  to  do  so  mugh  m  war, 
how  came  it  t^t  t|ie  ,  sariie  S^;^edes,  wh6  under 
that  aespbtic  Charles'  had  tieen '  so  foriKtdaKle  in 
Europe,  when  they  had  afterwards  abolished  des-' 
pptism,  and  established  a  limited  monarchy  in  its 
place,  and  remained  in  possessu^h  of  tjbie  very 
same  resources  as  before,  proved  Completely  im- 

"*  ^hia^rles  Xlf.  etant' a  Bender,  troairant  qtielque  resis- 
tance  dans  le  sehat  de  Sii'ede,  ^cirivit  qu'il  leui'  enVe'troit  uiie 
(lueses  tottes  pour  (ioramander,  Ciette  botte  auroit  cotri- 
tnande  coirime  uii  roi  despotique.  (De  rJEsprit  de§ ,  Lois, 
i:!V.  Chip^xiv.)    '  -  . 
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Jl^otcnt  and  contemptible  iti  war  ?   How  caine  it| 
that  the  free  descendents  of  these  warlike  slaves 

^  •  ■  •  »  •  •  »      ' 

^lost  their  military  character ;  and  when  they  join- 
ed in  the  coalition  against  the  Kbg  of  Prussia, 
instead  of  carrying  terror  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
mapy  as  in  their  former  Wars,  confined  their  ef- 
forts^ to  the  defence  of  a  comer  of  Pomeranian 
miserably  skuUdng  behind  the  Walls  of  their  for- 
tresses*  ?  Did  not  Pnissia,  under  Frederick  the! 
Great,  make  *  successful  struggle  against  an  im. 
mense  superiority  of  force ;  yet  where  was  the 
free  government  that  I^russia  could  boast  of  at 
tliat  period  ?  Had  she  not  a  Trenck  immured  iii 
her  dungeons^  at  tlie  time  wlien  her  heroic  xnili^ 
tary  efforts  were  tlie  admiration  of  the  ^orld  ? 
In  our  own  times  were  not  tlie  same  Prussians  at 
Jena  defeated  and  dispersed  by  Buonaparte,  with 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  resistance,  althou^  tHeif 
country  has  neither  lost  nor  gsdned  in  political 
freedom,  §ince  their  fathers  drove  the  French  be- 
fore  them^  with  almost  as  little  difficulty,  in  th*  - 
battle  of  Rosbacht  ?  ' 

*  Montalembert's  Letters  gWe  a  striking  picture  of  Swedisli 
affairs  at  tliat  period. 


4    ',■* 
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+  It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  thq  utter  contempt,  which 
the  Prussians  of  those  ^ays  entertained  for  the  French  army. 
Tempelhof,  in  relating  a  dashing  ejiterprize  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred  cavalry,  who  drove  eight  thousand  French  out  of 
Gotlia,  enumerates  amongst  the  prisoners  made  by  the  Prus- 


* 
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Since  then,  nations^  which  baw'e  either  been 
free,  or  have  been  Animated  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic desire  of  liberty,  have  often  been  sub* 
dued, ,  or  have  been  kept  in  sub}ection,  by  fo- 
reign armies ;  since  nations,  that  have  been  for- 
midable in  war  under  an  absolute  government, 
have  even  sometimes  become  insignificant  when 
they  had  acquired  a  more  free^  one;  and  since 
the  armies  of  the  same  nation  have,  without  any 
change  of  constitution  or  domestic  government 
whatever,  been  at  one  time  almost  invincible,  and 
at  another  time  cowardly  and  contemptible  j  it 
is  evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  the  freedom  of  any  nation,  which  is 
a  secQn4ary  consideration  in  war ;  unless  its  rulers 
k^ve  the  wisdom  to  plan,  and  possesi,  or  are  enr 
trusted  with,  full  powers  for  enforcing  the  most 
^0:ual  measures,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success ; 
unless,'  in  short,  its  military  institutions  and  po« 
licy  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  its  ene« 
mies. 

We  must  therefore,  whilst  we  glory  in  the  free- 
dom, the  public  spirit,  and  patriotism  of  this 
country,  not  ^ve  way  to  the  empty  delusion, 

sians  a  number  of  actors,  lacqueys,  cooks,  friseurs,  milliners; 
&c«  and  amongst  the  booty,  all  manner  of  scents  and  es* 
sences,  besides  powdering  gowns^  parasols^/ruffles,  parrots, 
&c.  provided  by  the  French  o£Gicers,  to  plekse  the  ladies ! ! ! 
(Geschichte  des^sicbenj^hrigen  Krieges.  ErHer  Theil^  231.) 
Times  aYe  now  wonderfully  altered. 

PART  I.        *  K      ^ 
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that  by  them  atone  i  we  are  to  be  invincible.  It 
i  s  our  duty  to  make  preparations  for  fully  meet- 
ing invasion,  exactly  such  as  any  other  govern- 
ment, that  had  no  confidence  in  the  pftatriotism  of 
^ts  subjects,  would  make.  Then,  when  the  day  of 
invasion  arrives,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
will  be  an  useful  aid,  and  may  accelerate  or  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  measures  wisely  planned. 

But  if,  previous  to  invasion.  We  trust  to  en- 
thusiasm, in  itself,  as  a  great  or  principal  agent  of 
defence,  it  will  do  us  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good,  by  inducing  us  to  relax,  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  vigour  of,  our  preparatory  measures ; 
whereby  we  shall  lose  all  the  advantages  of  pa- 
triotism, which,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  of  the 
smallest  utility  in  war,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
speeches  and  sentiments,  and  does  not  lead  to  ac- 
tion. Besides  this  great  evil,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  self-sufficiency  and  confidence  derived 
from  this  kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  induces  men 
to  over-rate  their  own  powers,  in  looking  forward 
to  situations  in  which  they  have  not  been  tried, 
and  to  under-value  the  force  and  powers  of  un- 
known enemies,  is,  of  all  other  feelings,  when 
-  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  the  most  likely,  on  the 
lea?t  unexpected  reverse,  to  sink  into  panic,  ter* 
rorp  4nd  despondency. 

Having  thus,  to  the  best  of  my  Judgment, 
taken  an  impartial  view  of  the  force,  resources, 
and  energy  of  the  French  and  British  empirei^ 
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and  considered  what  probabk  variations  miy  en* 
sue  hereafter  in  the  several  objects  of  compari- 
]5on ;  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  we  have  any  just  grounds 
for  believing  or  hoping,  that  we  can  possibly  pre- 
serve our  naval  superiority  over  France  for  any 
considerable  number  of  years  ?  a  question,  in 
which  our  reasoning  must  be  founded  upon  the 
foregoing  comparative  view. 

Ships  (it  must  be  alloM^ed  by  every  one)  are  an 
article  of  expence.  Of  two  hostile  empires 
therefore,  the  power  that  has  and  is  likely  in  fu- 
ture to  have  most  moneys  in  order  to  buy  ma- 
terials and  naval  stores,  and  to  employ  most  ship- 
wrights, wiUL  be  able  to  build  and  equip  most 
ships.  I  have  already  shewn  that  that  po*'er  is 
France. 

The  power  that  has  the  greatest  population, 
can  put  most  men  into  its  ships  after  they  are 
built;  and  that  which  rears  most  seamen  by  its 
ordinary  commercial  navigation  during  peace,  will 
be  able  most  speedily  to  man  its  fleets  with  good 
s^lots  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  most 
readily  to  replace  their  loss  during  its  continu- 
ance.    That  power  is  or  will  be  France, 

That  the  French  empire  therefore,  with  so  de- 
cided a  superiority,  in  every  point  upon  which  na- 
val power  is  founded,  and  with  a  more^  vigorous 
executive  government,  may  be  able  in  the  course 
of  time  to  equip  a  navy  of  more  than  double  in 
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force  to  ours,^anjied  by  seamen  equally  or  near- 
ly as  skilful*  ;  and  that  consequently  we  are  like- 
ly eventually  to  lose  the  empire  of  the  seas,  (for 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  British  valour 
must  confess,  that  it  could  hardly  resist  such  feai> 
fill  odds,)  appear  to  my  mind  propositions  almost 
demonstrated.  They  are  propositions  which 
would  never  have  been  doubted  in  this  country, 
until  we  became  blinded  by  our  late  uninter- 
rupted career  of  naval  glory  and  success.  Thd 
resoui'ces  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  before  the 

/ 

*  Most  men  in  this  country^  and  even  some  foreigners, 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  our  present  naval  greatness,  do 
actually  believe^  -or  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  superior 
seamanship  is,  as  it  were,  the  exclusive  privilege  o'f  English- 
men ;  and  that,  by  some  kind  of  instinct,  men  born  in  the 
British  islands  must  always  be  more  skilful  mariners,  than 
men  born  in  other  countries.  This  supposition  is  not  how- 
ever justified  by  the  experience  either  of  the  present  or  of 
former  times.  The  Dutch  were  formerly  our  superiors  in  - 
n^val  skill.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  in*  the  American 
war,  were  reckoned  equal  to  us  in  point  of  seamanship.  , 
The  Danish  and  American  seamen,  even  now,  are  by  many 
considered  nearly  equal  to  our  own.  The  Greeks  and  sorte 
Other  Mediterranean  seamen  possess  a  degree  of  spirit^,  Acti. 
rity,  and  skill,  which  might,  if  tl^ey  adopted  sqtiare  H^ed 
vessels,  render  them  equally  fit  for  the  navigation  of  {jic 
(>cean,  alike  respectable  and  foripidable  fioth  in  x:ommeroe  - 
and  in  war.  Some  amongst  the  best  seamen  'txi  His  Majesty's 
navy  are,^  at  this  moment,  foreigneii^as  is  allowed  by  several 
officers,  and  v^hich  every  one,  who  lias,  often  been  on  board 
British  ships  of  war^  may  have  observed. 


French  revolution  broke  out, .were  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  resources  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  present  state ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
estimated  still  lower  in  relative  force,  owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  other  vigorous  ani  indepen* 
dent  continental  nations,  by  which  France  was 
then  surrounded.  Yet  in  the  year  17S0,  when, 
on  the  opening  of  parliament,  ministers  were 
violently  attacked,  for  having,  in  the  coiirse  of 
the  preceding  summer,  allowed  the  enemy's  fleets 
to  gain  a  superiority  in  the  British  channel ;  Lord 
North  r^elled  the  charge  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management, and  justified  the  conduct  of  admi« 
nistration,  on  the  fair  and  manly  ground,  "  That 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  Great  Britain, 
by  any  exehions  whatever,  to  maintain  a  de-* 
**  cided  naval  superiority  over  France  and  Spain 
"  combined*."  The  truth  of  his  lordship^s  as* 
sertion,  for  ti;ue  it  is,  as  any  man  who  reflects 
upon  past  history  must  admit,  was  scarcely  ques- 

*  This  minister  stated,  (in  the  abstralct  of  the  debates 
given  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1780,)  "  That  it  was  impos. 
''  sible-for  Great  Britain  alone  to  oppose  an  eq^iial  number 
^'  of  ships  to  the  whole  united  force  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
^^  bon;  but  if  sheeyen  equalled  or  exceeded  them  in  point 
^^  of  numbers,  still  the  wide  arrangement  of  her  na^al  ser- 
^'  vice,  which  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  protection 
*^  of  her  numerous  exposed  and  remote  dependencies,  must 
^^  at  any  rate,  notwithstanding  any  skill  or  judgment  in  the 
^'  disposition,  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  of  ob- 
^^  taining^a  superiority  in  some  particular  point," 


tioned  at  that  timfe,  even  by  men  of  the  opposite 
party.  If  therefore  our  senators  of  those  days 
could  have  foreseen  the  vast  increase  of  force  now 
acquired  by  our  enemies,  would  they  not  have 
treated  any  man  as  an  idle  dreamer,  who  should^ 
have  speculated  upon  our  being  able,  with  our 
present  resources,  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  against  such  a  colossal  empire, 'for  any 
length  of  time. 

If  my  reader  will  therefore  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter,  with  the  same  unprejudiced 
spirit,  with  which  his  father  would  have  viewed 
the  question  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  or  with 
which  a  German  or  an  American  may  now  •^dew 
it;  he  will  probably  own,  that  the  conquests  of  the 
French  by  land,  which  add  to  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  their  empire  in  every  respect,  may  be 
compared  to  the  growth  of  a  goodly  tree  upon  a 
mountain ;  which  as  its  trunk  and  branches  iii- 
crease  in  size  and  beauty,  strikes  its  roots  deeper 
and  wider  into  the  earth ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  founded  upon  an  extraordinary  series  of 
victories,  that  do,  in  themselves,  add  nothing  per- 
manent to  the  resources  of  the  nation,  resemble^ 
an  oak  planted  in  a  flower  pot ;  which  the  more 
rapidly  it  increases  in  size,  beauty,  and  apparent 
strength,  is  only  hastening  so  much  the  sooner 
tp  th^  period  of  its  final  decay  and  dissolution,- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Colonies: — the  importance  of  various  hinds  of 

colonial  and  insular  dependencies  estimated  ;— 

that  the  greatest  insular  empire^  *wMch  can  J^e 

formed^  could  not  preserve  a  naval  superiority/ 

•    over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  comparative  view  of  the  force  and  re- 
sources of  the  French  and  British  Empires,  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  said  nothing  of  our 
numerous  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
These  were  omitted  for  the  moment,  partly  from 
a  wish  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  partly  from  a 
belief,  that  our  foreign  possessions  in  general  do 
not  add  greatly  to  our  power ;  and  that  some  of 
them  may  even  tend,  now  or  hereafter,  to  dimi- 
nish the  strength  of  the  country.  In  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  reasons,  which  led  me  to  form 
such  an  opinion,  the  nature  and  value  of  colonies 
shall  first  be  estimated,  by  considering  them  simp- 
ly and  singly  by  theinselves,  distinct  from  all  other ' 
objects.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  way,  by  which 
it  can  be  fairly  determined,  what  effects  they 
may  produce  upon  the  military  strength  of  a 
nation.  If ,  this  question  should  be  determined, 
in  away  unfavourable  to, the  policy  of  indiscrimi- 
nately liiultiplying  the  number  of  colonial  pos- 
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sessions;  a  second  question  will  arise,  whether 
there  may  not  be  good  and  strong  reasons,  at  all 
times,  for  occupying  some  colonies,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  attending  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther a  nation  may  not  be  placed  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  \  at  some  particular  period, 
as  may  considerably  palliate  or  lessen  the   evil 
eflfects,  whicli  numerous  colonies,  of  a  certain 
description,  may  appear  generally  to  produce,  by 
weakening  the  strength  of  a  state.     Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  pur 
colonial  system,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  sufficiently 
^curate,  upon  the  true  merits  of  that  system, 
without  entering  into  any  detailed  statements  or 
investigations  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and 
resources  of  each  of  the  numberless  settlements 
that  contribute  to  compose  our  great  colonial 
empire. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  state  of  Europe  before 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
suppose,  that  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  the 
fame  natural  and  internal  resources,  which  they  . 
possessed  at  that  period, .  had  been  both  without  . 
colonies ;  and  in  point  of  naval  powers  conunerce, 
and  manu£ictures  exactly  equal.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  both  nations 
foresaw  and  prepared  themselves  for  a  furious 
contest,  such  as  afterwards  took  place.  Great 
Jfritain,  by  a  vigorous  administratiou  of  her  re^ 
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venue,  might  then,  no  doubt,  have  set  on  fopt  a 
regular  army  and  war-militia,  c^at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  eflfective  men* ;  of  which,  from  th0  . 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  ope  half  would  have 
been   fully  adequate  for  home  defence*     Henc^ 
she  might  have  had ,  a  disposeable  fcwrce  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  wbtcl)  she 
might  2fct  in  foreign  countries ;  such  a  foiice  as 
might  have  decided  the  fate  of  continental  war- 
fare.   Her  friendship  would  therefore  have  been 
courted,  and  her  enmity  feared, by  the  whcde  world, 
whilst  lier  own  domestic  safety  would  have  9toodl 
on  the  firmest  basis.  Such.being  the  state  of  afliairs, 
let  us  imagine  the  trujmpet  of  general  war  to  goundi 
in  Europe,  and  let  us  suppose  that  whilst  France,  m 
she  did,  directed  the  principal  efforts,  of  her  armies 
to  the  sul^ection  of  the  Qther  continental  naitioas. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  wa^  actuated  chief- 
ly  by  the  wish  of  acquiring  colonies ;  and  that,  by 
a  vigorous  employment  of  her  military  force,  she 
should  have  fully  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  and  become  mistress  of  thirty  sudi 
kl^n^s  and  fortresses  as  Minorca,  M^ta,  Lampe- 
dosa,  Corfu,  Zante,  Procida,  Capri,  Gibraltar, 
Ceuta,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Porto   Rico,  Nevis, 
Tpttola,  &c.  &c. 

^  That  this  supposition  is  not  too  far  stretched,  vjll  appear, 
by  looking  back  to  the  great  army,  formerly  kept  on  foot  by 
Prussia,  a  country  inferior  to  Great 'Britain  in  resources  of 
e?ery  kincl;^  and  absolutely  without  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  such   possessions  as  v 
I  have  just  enumerated,  do  seldom  or  never,  of 
themselves,  afford  a  revenue  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expences  of  their  civil  government ; 
nor  can  their  population  add  in  any  material  de- 
gree to  the  strength  of  the  warlike  establishments 
of  the  mother-country ;  the  utmost  which  it  can 
do,  and  that  only,  in  cases  when  the  inhabitants, 
are  so  much  attached  to  their  rulers  as  to  disre- . 
gard  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  their  private  proper- 
ty,  being  the  assistance  of  a  few  battalions  of 
raw  volunteers  in  case  of  actual  attack.     Hence 
all  the  charges,  of  maint^ning  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  construction  and 
repair  of  works  of  fortification,  which  may  he 
equally  indispensable  for  their  security,  will  fall 
a  dead  burthen  upon  the  mother-country.     In  the 
supposition  of  naval  power  on  both  sides  being 
equal,  the  ordinary  garrisons,  for  the  defence  of 
each  of  these  possessions,  could  hardly  be  averaged 
at  less  than  five  thousand  men.     We  might  there- 
fore, after  the  acquisition  of  thirty  such  islands 
and  fortresses,  instead  of  gaining  any  additional 
strength,  entirely  lose  the  use  of  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  that  might 
be  required   to  defend   them  ;  and   as  much  of 
pur  revenue,  as  was  necessary  for   paying  this 
great  body  of  troops,  would  be  swallowed  up, 
and  lost  to  all  other  national  purposes.     If  we 
suppcise,  in  which  I  believe^  we  shall  by  no  means 
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under-rate  the  advantages  of  such  possessions, 
that  the  beneficiaL  effects,  which  they,  in  them- 
selves, by  means  of  their  own  resources  alone, 
can  produce  upon  our  commerce  and  manufec- 
tures,  may  be  so  great,  as  to  enable  us  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  men  more,  with  them,  than  we  could 
maintain  without  them ;  it  is  evident,  even  in  this 
favourable  view  of  the  siubject,  that  such  colonies 
would  still  lead  to  the  pernicious  consequence,  of 
reducing  oui"  disposeable  force,  from  one  hundred 
;and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  one  third  of  that 
number. 

Hence,  keeping'  still  in  mind  the  hypothesis, 
under  which  we  have  been  reasoning,  after  both 
nations  should  have  fully  succp^ded  in  their  re- 
spective objects,  when'  France  might  find  herself, 
in  consequence,  at  liberty  to  employ  her  superior 
armies,  swelled  by  the  conquest  of  Europe,  in  an 
attack  upon  Great  Britain,  which  her  naval  power 
(by  supposition  equal  to  our  own)  would  enable 
her  to  carry  into  effect;  it  would  be  no  diflGlcult 
task  for  her,  to  overpower  the  portion  of  our  army, 
to  which  we  had  i^educed  our  military  establish- 
ment ^t  home;  whilst  we  could  derive  no  assistance 
from  the  remaining  part  of  it,  parcelled  out 
into  small  garrisons,  divided  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  from  each  oth^r,  by  the  sea.  Such 
is  nearly  the  system  we  have  been  pursuing,  and 
such  has  been  the  tendency  of  it,  since  the  great 
change  in  Europe  occasioned  by  the  French  revo- 
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lution  took  place :  the  annihilation  of  a  part  of 
our  disposeable  military  force ;  impotency  in  all 
the  grand  objects  of  warfare  not  connected  with 
maritime  power  5  disappointment  in  all  our  ex- 
peditions, whenever  we  have  aimed  at  more  than 
th^  attack  of  an  island  ;  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  our  allies  j  and  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  our  enemies  \  of  whose  pro- 
gressive aggrandizement,  to  the  gigantic  degree  of 
power  which  they  now  possess,  our  colonial  policy 
J^as  partly  forced,  and  partly  induced  us  to  remain^ 
almost  passive  spectators. 

If  the  insecurity  of  such  possessions,  as  those 
of  which  we  have  just  been  treating,  has  not  yet 
been  felt,  it  has  hitherto  been  thrown  into  the 
back  ground,  solely  by  the  superiority  of  our 
naval  power.  But  when  the  fleets  of  the  French 
empire  shall  hereafter  be  able,  once  more,  to  meet^ 
us  on  equal  terms  upon  the  ocean,  that  very  mo- 
ment  all  the  petty  colonial  possessions,  which  we 
have  been  so  painfully  acquiring,  will  lie  open  to'^ 
invasion ;  -and,  whether  my  estimate  of  their  im^ 
portance  be  deemed  right  or  wrong,  it  will  equally 
be  allowed,  that  they,  with  all  the  advantages 
and  inconveniencies  attending  them,  must  in- 
evitably fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  who 
will  be  able  to  spare  infinitely  more  troops,  both 
for  the  attack  and  defence  of  them,  than  we  shall 
he  able  to  afford  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two^or  three  places  of  great  intrinsic  strength. 
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such  as  Malta  atul  Gibnd^a|i^  which  can  batdly  be 
wrested  from  us,  till^the  enemy  shall  have  gaiped 
so  decided  a  naval  super  iority^  as  to  cut  pffsupplies 
of  provisions  from  them,    the  rest  of  the  frail 

•  * 

iabric  of  our  colonial  power,  as  far  as  it  is  founded 
upon  such  possessions,  may  be  expected,  in  a  short 
time  after  it  is  once  in  danger,  to  fell  entirely  to 
pieces, 

Whilst  colonies,  in  general,  hav^  always  been 
considejrjsd  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  ^  liatioHy 
this  .advantage,  as  I  have  shown,  may  be  dearly 
purct^^d  by  the  state  of  weakness,  to  which 
some  kinds  of  them  may  reduce  a  patioit  engaged 
in  foreign  war.  But  there  arecplpnies  of  toother 
description,  Ij^y  the  possession  of  which^a.  natioii 
may  not  lose,  but  ^n  in  strength  and^ye^ource^. 
I  mean  such  large,  fertile,  and  pQpulou3  ultrama^ 
rine  p9ssessions,  or  island^,  ai$  can  afford  a  revenue 
more  than  sufficient  for  paying  the  expences  of 
their  civil  government,  and  of  their  ordinary 
garrisons,  both  in  peace  and  war  j  and  which,  by 
.  theii:  pc^^lation,  can  materially  assist  in  manning 
the  fleets  an,d  recruiting  the  armies,  of  the  naother* 
country.  Such  are  our  East-India  possessiqns. 
Such  woulc^  our  N9rth-Amei:ican  colonies  have 
been,  if,  by  a  mixture  of  greater  moderation  in 
our  councils,  with  greater  Vigour  in  our  military 
operations,  we  had  succeeded  in  preserving  them 
in  obedience.  Such  would  Egypt  also  be  to  any 
country  that  should  (Jccupy  it. 
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Colonies  on  this  gteat  scale  have  al  further*  Ad- 
vantage, that  their  security  is/in  some  degree,  in- 
dependent of  naval  power ;  for  their  intrinsic 
strength  and  resources  are  such,  that  if  the  mo- 
ther country  rule  them  in  a  wise  and  equitable 
tnanner,  so  as  to  give  the  natives,  in  general,  no 
cause  to  desire  a  change  of  masters  ;  and  should 
have  taken  proper  steps  for  forihing  these  natives 
into  good  soldiers  when  necessary ;  the  conquest 
of  them,  by  a  foreign  nation,  although  consider- 
ably superior  in  military  force,  and  equal  by  sea, 
may  be  an  enterprize  of  great  hazard  and  difli,- 
culty.  Before  this  object  could  be  finally  adcom* 
plished,  the  warfare  might  be  protracted  through 
several  campaigns;  and  the  assailant  might  l(e 
obliged  to  employ  such  great  armies,  and  such  ^ 
profusion  of  means  in  the  contest,  as  might  ex- 
pose him  to  considerable  danger  from  the  re- 
volt of  some  discontented  province  at  home,  of 
fronv  the  attack  of  a  third  power  on  his  own 
frontiers*  • 

The  truth  of  these  observation^  was  fully  prov- 
ed in  the  seven  years  war,  when  we  succeeded  in 
driving  the  French  out  of  North  America;  which, 
it  may  be  allowed,  we  hardly  could  have  done, 
since  we  had  no  decided  naval  superiority  at  that 
period,  if  the  people  of  our  colonies  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  contest,  with  as  much  spirit  as  our- 
selves. The  immense  military  force,  which  we 
haVe  created  in  India,  out  of  the  natives  of  that 
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country,  who,  like  the  pedple  of  all  cotixitnea, 
may  be  made  formidable,  or  at  least  respectable 
in  war,  by  a  government  that  chooses  to  adopt  a 
judicious  system  for  the  purpose,  is  another  proof 
of  the  gre^t  strength  that  may  be  derived  From 
possessions  of  this  kind,  when  properly  managed. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed/ that  all  distant  colonies 
must  be  weak,  when  attacked,  unless  their  re- 
sources of  every  kind  have'-  been  folly  aiid  skil- 
folly  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  defence  ; 
and  the  natives  will,  in  all  cases,  as  they  cannot 
possibly  be  actuated  by  the  strong  incentive  of 
national  pride,  take  little  concern  in  the  cofitest ; 
unless  their  existing  government  should  havfe 
shewn  a  fellow  feeling  for  their  prosperity,  or 
should  have  given  them  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
acts,  upon  the  whole,  with  more  justice  and  mo- 
deration towards  its  subjects,'  than  has  been  or 
would  be  shewn,  under  the  same  circumstance!^, 
by  its  adversary. 

If  Egypt,  whigh  I  have  instanced  as  a  colony 
of  this  kind,  was  reduced  in  one  short  campaign, 
after  it  was  occupied  by  the  French ;  this  arose 
from  their  not  having  had  foil  time,  nor  (by  rea- 
son of  the  destruction  of  their  fleet)  proper  meahj, 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  population  and 
other  resources  of  that  country :  the  former  re» 
mining  hostile  to  them  in  their  sentiments ;  and 
the  btter,  from  circumstances,  in  a  confused  and 
disorganised  state.    Yet  the  being  able  to  main- 
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tain  so  great  an  army,  without  any  considerable 
supplies  from  France,  is  a  pretty  solid  proof  of 
intrinsic  value  j  and  if  circumstances  had  permit- 
ted the  French  to  conciliate,  arm  and  discipline 
the  peasants  of  that  country*,  its  intrinsic  strength 
might  have  been  no  less  apparent. 

Another  instance  of  a  colony,  which,  if  wisely 
administered,  would  add  to  the  m^itary  strength 
and  resources  of  any  power,  that  possessed  it,  is 
Sicily.  But  the  alliance  of  that  country  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  us  at  present  • 
Sicily  has  for  some  time  past  swallowed  up  fif- 
teen thousand  excellent  troops,  ^itish,  or  foreign, 
under  British  discipline  and  in  i&itish  pay^  We. 
moreover  expend  upon  Sicily,  by  way  of  subsidy 
to  the  court  of  Palermo,  as  much  of  the  revenue  <£ 
the  nation,  as  would  probably  pay  another  little 
army  of  ten  thousand  men ;  so  that,  in  the  light  in  ^ 
which  I  consider  the  subject,  we  lose  entirely-  by 
Sicily,  the  use  of  a  disposeable  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men;  and  it  may  be  asked,  for 
what?  " 

Is  the  advantage  derived  from  that  island^ .  to 
our  commerce  and  manufactures,  a  national  com- 
pensation, sufficient  to  counterbalance  so  gr^at  a 

*  They  could  only  haye  done  this  by  drawing  large  sums 
of  money  from  France>  which  being  out  of  their  j[>pwer, 
their  own  army  was  a$  much  as  they  possibly  could  mainta^in 
In  Egypt.  And  e?en  that  could  not  have  been  done  without 
gnevousI]r  oppressing  thenatites. 
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national  sacrifide  ?  Is  the  enriching  half  a  dozen 
master-manufacturers,  with  the  employment  af- 
forded to  a  few  hundred,  or  say  a  few  thousand 
workmen  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  an  ad- 
vantage worth  purchasing  so  dear  ?  When  the 
people  of  England  see  the  opulent  tradesmen, 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  roll  past  in  their 
carriages,  emulating  the  splendour  of  our  ancient 
nobility ;  and  glory  in  the  fine  effect  produced 
by  such  possessions  on  our  public  prosperity; 
let  them  recollect,  that,  but  for  Sicily,  we  might 
have  added  twenty-five  thousand  itieii  to  Sir 
John  Moore's  army  in  Spain  ;  in  which  case  he 
might  have  fearlessly  attacked  either  Souk  or 
Buonaparte,  and  might  have  destroyed  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  if  they  had  dared  to  wait  for 
him.  It  may  be  said,  that  Buonaparte  in  that 
case  would  not  have  ventured  to  divide  his  force ; 
granted:  but  under  the  same  supposition.  Sir 
John  Moore  need  not  have  remained  so.  lojig  in 
a  seeming  state  of  indecision  and  uncertainty : 
Buonaparte's  operations  would  have  been  less 
bold,  or  at  least  less  dedsive  and  less  successful ; 
ours  might  have  been  more  so :  in  shorty  the 
whole  campaign  might  have  changed  its  face* 

In  establishing  a  colonial  empire,  therefore, 
which  has  been,  and  will  probably  still  be,  a  fa- 
vourite object  of  this  country,  our  aim  should  be 
to  grasp  at  great  possessions,  like  those  which  I 
have  last  mentioned,  that  would  add  tp  our  re- 
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sources  and  military  force,  instead  of  annihilating 
a  great  portion  of  both.  But  as  long  as  we  hold 
Sicily  or  any  other  similar  possession,  of  however 
greatintrinsicvalue.it  maybe,  without  applying 
its  revenue  and  resources  to  our  own  purposes, 
in  return  for  the  protection  which  we  afford  to  it; 
it  can  only  be  compared  to  a  mill-stone  round  our 
necks.  It  would  be  much  better  for  this  coun- 
try, as  things  are  at  present,  that  Sicily  were 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  our  pas- 
sion to  keep  the  French  out  of  it,  we  act  ex- 
actly like  the  dog  in  the  manger.  If  this  sys- 
tem could,  however,  in  the  least  contribute;  to 
eventually  preventing  the  purpo.%s  of  France- j 
our  disinterestedness  and  gen^irpdty  to  the  court 
of  Palermo  would  be  deserving  of  the  highest 
encomiums ;  but  it  is  eHdent  that,  in  the.  end,  we 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  power  of  an  increasing  enemy,  by  acting  in  -a 
way^that  so  much  infccbles  ourselves. 

Even  if  we  acted  on  a  better  system  of  policy, 
and  looked  more  to  our  own  interests,  and  to  our 
future  preservation  .in  the  acquisition  of  colohies; 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  all  kinds  of  empires, 
of  equal  resources,  a  colonial  and  insular  ei!npire 
is  generally  the  weakest;  its  force  being  always 
divided^  ^nd  the  increase  of  its  force  (divided  as 
it  is)  not  bearing  by  any  means  the  same  ratio  to 
its  increase  of  magnitude;  which  is  nearly  the 
case,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  with  an  empire 
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increasing  by  conquests  made  upon  its  own  fron* 
tiers,  or  on  some  great  continent. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages,  ^tten<ifing  a 
colonial  and  insular  empire,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted :  the  second  will  be  understood,  and  in- 
deed both  will  be  put  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view>  by  considering  the  great  dlflFerence  that 
would  take  place,  in  the  power  added  to  Great 
Britain,  by  the  acquisition  of  such  an  island  as 
Sicily,  under  two  different  suppositions. 

First,  That  it  were  added  to  the  British  em- 
pire, as  a  distant  colony.  ^       ' 

Secondly,  That  it  could,  by  any  mirade  of  na- 
ture, be  annexed  to  Great  Britain  itself,  so  as^  to 
ft>rm  an  integral  part  of  our  territory. 

In  the  first  case,  a  regular  army  of  a  sufficient 
strength  must  always  be  kept  up ;  and  a  sepsurate 
civil  government,  which  would  also  be  absolutely 
necessary,  must  be  maintained,  in  the  distant  pos- 
session. A  great  part  of  the  resources  added  to 
the  British  empire  by  a  colohy  of  that  nature, 
must  therefore  be  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the 
colony  itself ;  for  which  object,  as  circumstances 
became  more  or  less  critical,  exactly  so  much 
more  or  less  must  be  deducted  from  the  dispose- 
aWe  force  of  the  empire. 

If  on  the   contrary;^  according,  to  the  second 

.  supposition,  such  an^  island  as  Sicily  could  miracu- 

k^usly  be  added  to  Great  Britain  itself ;  it  would 
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not  so  materially  increase  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, as  to  require  a  much  greater  army  for  home 
defence,  than  would  have  been  necessary  without 
it ;  and  a  separate  civil  government  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  Hence  in  this  second  case,  in  which 
the  island  acquired  would  be  to  Great  Britain 
exactly  on  the  same  footing,  as  an  acquisition 
made  by  conquest  upon  a  land-frontier ;  almost 
the  whole  of  the  revenue,  of  the  population,  and 
of  all  the  other  resources  of  the  new  possession^ 
might  be  fairly  added  to  the  disposeable  force  of 
the  British  empire. 

The  superiority,  however,  in  point  of  strength, 
which  an  increasing  continental  power  will  gene- 
rally  have  over  another  power  of  equal  resour-  ^ 
ce9,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio,  by  ultra-ma« 
rine  conquests,  cannot  hold  good,  in  all  cases,  bew 
yond  a  certain  extent.  After  a  continental  em« 
pire  has  attained  a  certain  magnitude;  great  chains 
of  mountains,  extensive  forests,  or  deserts  will  iiir 
terpose  themselves ;  which  may  form  greater  ob- 
stacles to  its  farther  progress,  than  the  sea ;  and 
may  be  more  prejudicial,  than  that  element  could 
possibly  be,  to  the  security  of  all  conquests  made 
beyond  such  natural  barriers ;  when  vigorously 
attacked  by  a  rival  power,  whose  resources  may, 
from  geographical  position,  be  more  free  and  un- 
embarrassed.  If  we  could  imagine,  for  instance, 
that,  at  any  future  period,  the  natives  of  Itafy 
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could  be  again  united  into  one  vigorous  and  war- 
like state,  like  the  Roman  commonwealth* ;  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain, 
should  be  split  into  weak,  ignorant,  and  barbarous 
governments,  ruling  over  nations  effeminate  ^nd 
divided.  If  Italy  and  Britain,  such  being  the 
state  of  things,  should  both  contend  with  equal 
ambition,  and  with  equal  energy,  for  the  empire  o£ 
the  world ;  as  the  natural  resources  of  the  two 
countries  are  nearly  equal,  and  the  sea  would  be 
common  to  both ;  our  posterity  would,  in  Spain, 
enter  the  lists  upon  equal  terms  with  their  adver- 
saries:, but,  in  France,  when  we  compare  the 
difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with  that 
of  the  thaimel ;  the  British  would  possess  a  de- 
cided superiority,  in  their  supposed  military 
struggle,  over  the  descendents  of  the  Romans. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  va- 
rious mountains  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  with 
the  general  badness  of  the  roads,  present  obsta- 
cles so  formidable  to  the  operations  of  the  French 
in  that  country ;  which  affect  us,  whose  supplies 
and  movements  are  facilitated  by  our  command 
at  sea,  in  so  much  less  a  degree  ;  that  this  advan- 
tage  on    our  side  skilfully  turned  to  account, 

'*  This  has  been  a  favourite  wish,  and  has  afforded  co|^- 
sfant  subject  for  speculation,  amongst  the  modern  Italians. 
The  concluding  chapter  of  Machiavers  Prince,  lutitled, 
''  E^ortazione  a  liberare  la  Italia  da  i  barbari,"  is  to  thii 

effect. 
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inight»render  a  British  army  in  Spain  equal  to  a 
much  greater  body  of  French  troops.     ^ 

The  strength  of  an  empire,  composed  of  seve- 
ral islands,  or  possessions  divided  from  each  other 
by  tTie  sea,  will  be  further  modified  by  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  its  respective  parts.  The 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  for  in- 
stance, rendered  by  nature  as  strong  as  can  well 
be  imagined  ;  since  mutual  aid  and  supplies  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  island  to  the  other,  if 
either  were  invaded,  with  great  facility;  nor 
could  the  communication  well  be  cut  oflf,  even  by 
an  enemy  considerably  superior  by  sea.  Conse- 
quently the  united  strength  of  the  two  islands, 
may  appear  little  inferior  to  that  of  One  great 
island,  equal  in  resources  to  both. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  strength  of  an 
empire  of  any  kind,  whether  insular  or  conti- 
nental, will  be  greater  or  less,  with  equsd  resour- 
ces, in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  its 
several  parts  can  afford  each  other  mutual  assis- 
tance when  attacked  ;  and  to  the  difficulty  which 
an  enemy  may  find,  in  supplying  and  supporting 
his  invading  force.  These  circumstances  will  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  march,  and  difficulties  of 
movement  and  subsistence,  in  war  by  land,  and 
upon  length  of  voyage  by  sea.  Considering  the 
subject  in  this  view,  it  would  appear,  that,  if 
France  and  England  were  exactly  equal  in  naval 
and  militaiy  power,   and  no  third  nation  inter- 


fered,  they  would  carry  on  an  insular  .warfere,  in 
t^he  East  and  West  Indies,  upon  equal  terms  ;  but 
in  the  Mediterranean,  France  would  have  a  de- 
cided advantage. 

A  power  founded  upon  an  ^tccumulation  of 
islands  is  therefore  weak,  not  onlyjn  proportion 
to  the  multiplicity  of  its  component  parts,  but  to 
the  length  of  voyage  between  each  of  them  and 
the  great  island,  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
mother  country  of  the  whole*  Hence  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  no  extent  to  which  we  could 
possibly  increase  our  insular  empire,  that  would 
place  it  in  permanent  security  against  the  other 
European  nsitions  united  under  one  government. 
Our  adversaries  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
always  continue  completely  impotent  in  maritime 
affairs ;  so  that,  when  once  able  to  shew  them- 
selves, in  force,  upon  the  ocean,  they  could  never 
want  opportunities,  at  some  future  period,  of  at- 
tacking us  to  our  disadvantage ;  for  the  whole  of 
our  weak  points  could  not  be,  at  all  times,  suffi- 
ciently guarded ;  and  as  their  naval  power  gra- 
dually increased,  they  might  follow  up  their  co 
lonial  enterprizes  with  increasing  vigour  and 
success. 

Now  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  colonies 
will  perhaps  hardly  assert,  that  .the  resources,  af- 
forded by  our  East  India  possessions  (although 
strong  themselves  against   invasion),  or  which 
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may  be  afforded  by  further  acquisitions,  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  could ' 
have  any  great  influence  in  offensive  or  defensive 
war,  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  West  Indies,  But 
^s  some  of  my  readers  may  not  readily  be  dispos- 
ed to  belieye,  that  our  colonies,  in  general,  add  so 
little  to  the  strength  of  the  empire ;  or  that  we 
hold  them  on  >(>  precarious  a  tenure,  as  would 
appear  from  the  above  observations ;  let  us  wave 
this  question  for  the  momeJi:  ;  and,  reasoning  on 
the  same  grounds  with  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  a  colonial  system,  let  us  sup'^ose,  that 
we  should  hereafter  augment  the  number  of  our 
insular  possessions  to  thj  utmost,  and  that  it 
were  fair  to  reckon  all  additions  of  this  kind  (with 
the  exception  of  those  very  remote  possessions 
which  have  just  been  mentioned)  as  so  much 
positive  strength,  without  making  any  deductions 
whatever  from  their  value.     •^ 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  as  the  total 
population  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  cannot 
much  exceed  three  milligns  and  a  quarter  of 
people* :    as  that  of  all   the  Baltic   and  other 

*  Sicily  is  supposed  to  contain  1,500,000  people: 
Sardinia,  456,990:  Corsica,  166,8^3  :  the  Balearic  islands, 
167,000:  Malta  and  Gozo,  about  >0,000:  Corfu,  70,000  : 
Cefalonia,  70,000 :  Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura,  6,000 : 
Ithaca^  3,000  :  Crete,  300,000 :  Cyprus,  by  one  accouht, 
50,000 ;    by    another,   100^000  :    Scio,   by  one  account, 
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porthef  n  islands  (including  Iceland  and  the  Fer* 
roes,)  may  scarcely  amount  to  seven  hundred 
thousand*  :  and  as  the  West  Indies,  even  before 
the  dreadful  contests  in  St.  Domingo  took  place, 
which,  with  the  other  events  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent wars,  may  probably  have  considerably  re- 
duced their  population,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  contained  more  than  one  million  and  three 


pOyOOO;  by  another,  113,000:  Rhodes,  30,000  :  Santorln, 
10)000.  The  accounts  of  the  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  even,  as  it  appears^ 
of  some  which  I  hare  enumerated,  are  imperfect,  yague 
or  discordant :  but  from  the  best  information,  which  I 
have  been  ablp  to  procure,  I  consider  myself  warranted 
in  belieTing,  that  the  estimate  giYcn  in  the  text,  for  the 
total  amount  of  insular  populatioa  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  will  be  nearly  correct. 

*  According  to  Boetticher's  Tables,  the  Danish  islands  in 
the  Baltic  contain  497,25^  inhabitan ts,  Cronstadt  has 
1)een  supposed  to  contain  60,000  people  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  these  are  princrpally  seamen,  or  others  in  ac- 
tual emplojrment  under  the  Russian  government,  serTing  in 
the  ships  pf  war,  or  in  the  dock  yards,  &c. :  a  great  influx 
of  mariners  of  ^11  nations,  trading  with  Russia,  also  swells 
the  population  of  Cronstadt ;  the  natives  ojf  this  small  island 
itself  perhaps  not  forming  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 
Oeland  is  said  to  contain  8,000,  and  Aland  9,000  in^ 
habitants.  I  have  at  present  no  precise  information  as 
to  the  population  of  the  other  Baltic  islands.  Iceland  con* 
tains  50,000,  and  the  Ferro  iftles  $,000  inhabitants. 
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quarters  of  people,  computing  free  men  and 
slaves,  of  all  colours,  indiscriminately*^  5  we  shall 
find,  that  the  whole  of  this  motley  and  hetero- 
geneous mass,  if  added  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  would  only  increase  the  force  of  po- 
pulation, which  we  have  to  oppose  to  more  than 
seventy  millions  of  souls  united  under  Buona- 
parte, from  fifteen  to  not  quite  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  people.     Without  entering  into  any  new 

*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  quotes  his  authorities,  and  the  pCi. 
riods  at  which  the  yarious  estimates  were  n?  "de,  states  (in  his 
Modern  Geography),  '^  That  the  population  of  the  French 
^'  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  formerly  supposed  to  amount  to 
^'  520,000  souls  :  Cuba  was  supposed  to  contain  300,000: 
*^  Jamaica,  280,000 ;  or  according  to  another  account, 
*^  325,000:  Porto  Rico^  10,000:  Grenada,  19,49i3: 
<'  St.  Christopher's,  30,300:  Nevis,  J0,600:  Antigua, 
"  40,398:  Tortola,  10,200:  Martinique,  88,870:  Gua, 
*^  daloupe,  101,  971."  Barbadoes  (according  to  Guthrie) 
contains  79,120.  The  proportion  of  West  India  popula- 
tion not  included  in  the  above,  could  hardiy,  I  should 
think,  have  swelled,  the  total  amount  to  more  than  one 
million  and  three  quarters.  The  revolution  that  establish, 
ed  an  independent  black  government  in  St,  Domingo,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  natives  of  all  the  other  islands  beings 
slaves,  render,  it  will  b'c  evident,  our  own  possessions  in 
the^  West  Indies,  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  civilized 
power,  weak  against  invasion.  Otherwise,  the  West  In- 
dies, if  inhabited  by  free  men,  and  united  either  under 
a  natite  or  foreign  government,  to  which  they  were  at-, 
f ached,  would  6fFcr  by  no  means  an  easy  conquest. 
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discussions  as  to  revenue,  &c.  which  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  we  reasoned  in  the  last  chapter ;  we 
must  therefore  be  forced  to  draw  the  same  infe-' 
rence,  that  resulted  from  our  former  more  limit- 
ed view  of  the  subject ;  namely,  that  although 
Great  Britain  were,  at  this  moment,  literally 
queen  of  the  islands  of  the  world,  and  absolute 
mistress  of  them  all,  we  could  still  entertain  no 
just  grounds  for  hoping,  that  by  means  of  the 
resources  of  such  an  insular  dominion,  however 
well  organized,  we  could  possibly  preserve  a  na- 
val superiority,  for  more  than  a  limited  period, 
against  the  vastly  ^greater  power  and  resources  of 
^  the  other  states  of  Europe,  forming  a  great  con- 
tinental empire,  with  France  at  its  head. 

To  proceed  with  what  yet  remains  undiscussed 
of  our  present  subject,  we  shall  next  observe, 
that  when  colonies  are  so  poor,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  make  good  to  the  mother- country  the  expen- 
ces  of  maintaining  them,  the  only  good  reasons 
that  can  be  given  for  occupying  them,  mu  .t  be  of 
a  nature  almost  purely  military.  The  principal 
and  perhaps  the  only  case,  that  can  render  the 
possession  of  such  colonies  at  all  desirable,  or 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  regret,  is  when  they  can  be  con- 
sidered good  naval  stations  ;  which  implies  a  safe 
and  commodious  shelter  for  the  warlike  and  com- 
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mercial  fleets  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
place  of  arms  for  the  assembly  of  its  military  ex- 
peditions. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
importance  of  a  possession  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  estimated,  let  us  suppose  that  we  had  at  'this 
moment  no  footing  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
that  It  were  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  as  a  mari- 
time power,  to  occupy  one  or  more  points  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  and  that  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  practicable  for  us  to  establish  ourselves 
where  we  pleased  ;  Malta  and  Minorca  might 
probably  be  amongst  the  first  that  would  draw 
our  attention ;  and  in  deciding  between  these, 
and  the  several  other  naval  stations,  that  might 
present  themselves,  of  which  I  shall  only  select 
one  more  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  three  following  considerations. 

First,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anchorage 
that  they  could  afford.  Minorca  and  Malta  have 
both  excellent  'har:bours :  they  have  also  dock 
yards,  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  repair  of 
ships,  except  dry  docks*  :  but  a  fleet  cannot  get 
out  of  Mahon  harbour  with  a  south-east,  nor  out 
of  the  port  of  Malta  with  a  north-east  wind. 

*  The  construction  and  repairs  of  dry  clocks  are  pecu- 
liarly-difficult aind  expensive,  where  there  are  no  tides. 
Toulon  is  the  only  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  best  of 
my  information,  that  has  dry  dorks. 
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Arsachina  Bay,  with  the  rest  of  th^  anchorage 
formed  between  the  coast  of  Sardinia,   and  the 

'  Magdalen  islands*  in  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  oflfers 
shelter  to  a  still  greater  fleet,  than  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  "ports  either  of  Malta  or  of 
Minorca;  and  as  it  has  two  entrances,  so  that 
ships  anchored  there  may  put  to  sea  in  all  winds ; 
Arsachina  Bay  may  therefore,  making  allowance 
for  the  want  of  a  dock-yard,  be  esteemed  the  best 

,  naval  station  of  the  three. 

The  second  consideration  to  be  attended  to,  is 


-♦  The  Magdalen  islands  are  a  cluster  of  little  klands  and 
rocks,  of  which  the  largest  are  Madalena,  on  which  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  containing  about  six  hundred  inha- 
bitants^ Cabrera  with  about  fifty  inhabitants;  Spargitore; 
and  Santo  Stephaao.  These  islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Sardinia  opposite,  are  wild  and  rugged,  and  much  OTcrgrown 
with  brushwood.  Very  little  corn  or  y^etables  are  raised 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  shepherds  or  herds- 
men ;  excepting  those  of  the  town  of  Madalena,  most  of 
whom  are  sea-faring  people.  Cabrera  -the  longest  (though 
not  the  largest)  island  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  about 
two  miles  wide,  at  its  broadest  part.  The  anchorage  be- 
tween these  islands  and  Sardinia,  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
two  bays,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea 
on  both  sides.  Arsachina  Bay  is  the  first  that  presents  itself  as 
ships  enter  this  anchorage  from  the  eastward.  To  the  second 
bay,  which  is  much  smaller  in  extent,  the  officers  of  Lord 
Nelson's  fleet  gate  the  name  of  Agincourt  Sound. 
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ge6^pMcdI  portion.  The  importance  which  a 
naval  station  may  derive  from  this  point,  will  vary 
according  to  tinrte  and  circumstances.  For  the 
occasional  rendezvous  of  a  fleet  watching  Cartha- 
gena  or  Toulon,  Mahon  harbour  or  Arsachina 
Bay  would  be  the  best  situation :  for  operations 
more  towards  the  Levant,  Malta,  or  other  har- 
bours, which  I  shall  not  enumerate,  might  have 
the  preference*. 

The  third  point  of  comparison,  is  their  strength 
as  military  positions.  Malta,  as  I  have  before' 
stated,  is  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  reduced  except  by  famine.  Minorca  is  now 
in  a  defenceless  state ;  the  fortifications  having 
been  so  far  dismantled  by  the  Spaniards,  that 
after  an  army  has  made  good  its  landing,  superior 
force  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  island,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  siege.  Cape  Mola,  however,  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 

*  Some  naval  stations  may  have  a  stiil  happier  geographi- 
cal  position  for  the  purposes  of  maritime  war,  than  either  of 
the  three  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  comparison. 
Walchercn>  for  instance,  in  possession  of  the  British,  wouM 
deprive  the  French  in  a  great  measure  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt :  and,  if  we  can  conceive  our  own  country,  at 
some  future  period,  to  lose  its  naval  superiority ;  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  with  a  blockading  squad- 
ron at  Spithcad,  would  render  our  great  naval  arsenal,  and 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  almost  entirely  useless  to  us,    "^ 
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hour,  offers  a  fine  position  for  a  fcMitresi,  that 
would  be  infinitely  stronger  than  the  ..former 
Fort  St.  Philips,  which  was  situated  on  the  op- 
posite side :  but  the  time  that  would  be  required, 
and  the  great  expence  that  must  be  incurred,  be- 
fore sudi  a  work  could  be  completed,  are  cir- 
cumstances that  much  diminish  the  value  of 
Minorca  in  its  present  stale* •  In  regard  to 
Arsathina  Bay,  the  Sardinian  Islands  having  been 

*  When  two  small  possessions  are  equally  Taliiable  hi  other 
respects,  ^nd  neither  of  them  is  fortified ;  if  the  one  affordii 
no  good  sitnation  for  a  fortress,  and  the  other  an  excellent 
one,  the  latter,  of  course,  will  be  greatly  preferable.  Hence 
Minorca,  by  means  of  this  advantage,  will  be  superior  to 
most  places  of  equal  importance  in  other  points.  If  Malta 
itffelf  were  unfortified  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  know, 
whether  it  w<mld  be  considered  to  possess  any  position^  in 
natoral  strength  superior  to  Cape  Mola. 

When  a  nation  has  it  iii  its  power  to  attack  two  naval 
stations^  of  equal  value  in  other  respects,  the  one  completely 
defenceless,    and  the  other  strongly  fortified^  which  would 

^  -  .  .         ' 

require  an  obstinate  siege,  it  is  always  better  to  undertake 
ihe  siege,  t:han  to  occupy  the  former  on  a  speculation  of 
fortifying  it.  A  siege  may  be  over  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
after  which  your  conquest  may  be  safe  for  many  years,  of 
even  through  the  whole  course  of  a  war.  But  if  you  engage 
in  fortifying  a  defenceless  place,  you  may  labour  seve- 
ral years  before  it  can  be  rendered  respectable,  and 
your  establishment,  during  the  interval,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered safe,  whilst  the  enemy  can  send  a  fleet  to  sea. 
When    a  siege  is  not  adviseable,    even   the  blockade  of 
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unmolested  by  the  enemy,  we  have  profited  freely 
by  the  anchorage,  without  being  at  any  expence 
whatever ;  but  if  Sardinia,  instead  of  neutral,  were 
hostile  to  us,  we  could  not,  of  course,  make  use  of 
its  harbours;  without  conquering  the  whole 
country.  In  thsit  case^.  it  might  be  necessary 
to  construct  ^in^' liifling  works  of  fortification, 
on  a  fewrpoihts^'^pdn  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
the  main  land  of?^rdinia,  for  the  protection  of 
the  naval  station  there  ;  but  towards  all  the  ex- 
pences,  which  a  nation  might  incur  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Sardinia,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  that  great  and  fertile  island  would  itself  be 
able  to  contribute  liberally. 

There  are  several  other  excellent  naval  stations 
in  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  we  shall  take  no 
notice,  having  done  enough  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be 
said  upon  Lampedosa  ;  an  island,  which  by  the 
important  political  discussions  between  France 
and  England,  that  took  place  concerning  it,  was 
dragged  from  its  former  obscurity,  and  held  up 
to  the  universe  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
war  between  the  two  countries ;  a  war  which 
has  eventually  involved  all  Europe  in  its  vortex, 

a  strong  place,  when  practicable,  with  aricw  to  reduce  it  by 
famine,  as  we  did  in  regard  to  Malta,  may  be  preferable  to 
occupying  and  fortify  ing  a  defenceless  place,  of  equal  raliie 
in  oth^^r  poiuts* 
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and:  the  efitets  of*  ^hich,-  i6hi^  way  or  o^fefc'iiife 
felt  by  every  nation,  s^nd  almost  by  every  ihdivlSAtial 
'ilithe"«rorld/  -'^^  -:'':''-  '"- 

For  the  geographical  position  of  Lampedosa, 
we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  map  ^  torf  perhaps 
it  may  appear  'suffi6ieritly  atdvahta^ebiis.  The 
greater /part  of  this  \  small  island  is  covered  with 
brush-wood  J  arid  its  only  inl),abitants  ar^  a,M^tese 
larmq:^  with  hi^  family  ^p4  ser vaats,  who  h  pror 
prietor  of  a  flock  of :  sheep,  and  of  a  herd  of 
cattle^  and  who  grows  very  little  more  com  than 
is  necessary  for  his' 6 wn  consumption. 

There  is  a  small  creek  in  Lampedosa^  fit  on\y 
for  receiving  merchant  vessel;^  b^t  i^o^abUt  of 
^or4ing  i^helter.tOi.any  ship  of  war  larg^i  than 
a  sloop.  There  are  few  convenient  hxiiding^pSiiceS 
oh  the  coast}  but  *t3rels!and  affords^ ho  strotf^ 
position;  foi:  a  fortress,  which;  in  suci^^^  pos-" 
sessi9ns,  is  absplutely  necessary,  if  any.  yalu^  is 
attaphed  to  Uiem  i  or  if  ia^y;  government  stores 
qi  iunportance.are.  kq>t  there,  which  nsiight  other^^ 
wise  b6  exposed  to  destruction,  on  every  tempo* 
raiy  absence  ofybur  fleet. 
'  Such j  th^i'tfore,  is  L^pedosa :  a  place  without 
resource?,  wi^PVJt /.strength^  ,and  tp    su?a  ;^p 
every  thing  Md$hout  a  harbour^}  a  place^in  ^hoiti^ 


U)V.       -  -=   it  .     !    • 


*  The  atttiior  Was  stitlht  in  the  Mediterranean^  whefi  tho 
present  war  broke  oat :  diveuAitancet  naturall/  llicited  his 
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Indee^d  it  may  appear^  to  those  Who  ivift  consSdw 
the  sutgect  a  little  in  detail/ iaiii  enteiprizeScf  so 
much  diflSiculty  and  hazar^,  that  fctr'feerit*2d[s 
would  have  any^anguine  hopes  of  stJtcfcesst  scatc^ 
the  smallest  desire  to  embark  in  such  th  uftldir- 
taking ;  nor  is  it  my  6pinioA-,  tliat  BttoilS^)4rte 
would  order  the  attempt  to  be'  niade,if  feefcne^ 
that  we  were  determined  upoti  ob^tihately  ^ie&fnd- 
ing  Zealand  if  attacked^  and-h^  ftilly  filad€^'4i|) 
our  minds  to  lose' no  tittle,  iit\ijflngever^'^ffS«: 
in  our  power,  to  re^Oif^w^lkWiiett  loSfc^  ^'-''^' 
.  ShouM  this^^opini^ii.  However,  t6»  ^itofeWfe^i 
and  should » our  ^enemies  {>ro  v^  ^^i^fytls^rb^ki^ 
with  ourselves  to  have  possession  of  Zealand,  let 
the  rids  be  what  it  may . ;  it  will  appear,  ion^ar' little 
reflection*,  that  by  means  of  our  navats^^ri6rity^ 
^e*  6hair  have  every  advantage  in  the  \  coritest, 
that  a  nation  can  reasonably  liope  in  war.  For 
iiye  ye.^rf  9^  of  si:^,  or^^r^pvie  ye^m  qvit  pf  ten,. a 
^Qf^all  g^^cisjon  wpu^  ^i^k  u&  to  keep  ui«disturb- 
ed  possession  of  Zealand  ;  .to^comtnand,  'and  to 
profit  by,  all  th?  resources  which  its  present 
governmeoil;  derives?  &|CHn:k  f' whilst  ithe  ^eaibmy, 
td  whom  it  would  j'  #dm>^{alt»i:iistafl^sw^  pirovfe  a 

Whether  (he  risk  ofou'r^Sihgilie  island,  in  its  present  statc^ 
by  in  attack  over  th'e'ice/wbuW  actually  be  very  great, ^^ 
point  which,  I'm astconfeiss,appeafs' to  me  tfou Dtfui ;  siscbnd- 
ty,  wfieifhcr  tfieIaljW!\]^''an'rfexp^nceofr^-taTt^^^  1^^ 

gVrfte^th^  tlife  laioifind  •e}tti^nce'^f¥<lrl?fyin^'ir;'^ 
a  Way  alio  se'c^re  it  to  us  cfcrinftil'6  seteksl  v^intcrs;      '' 
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much  more^  difficult  task  to  make  himself  master 
ofit;  than  for  us  to  drive  hiiri  out,  could,  if  he 
succeeded  in  an  attack  upon  it,  6nly  promise  him- 
self quiet  possession  for  a  month  or  two  at  the  ut- 
most. Perhaps  he  might  scarcely  have  had  time, 
after  a  tedious  struggle  prolonged  through  a 
whole  winter,  to  pull  down  the  British  flag  frotn 
the  walls  of  Copenhagen  and  of  Elsineur,  before 
he  might  be  alarmed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
sails  on  the  horizon ;  and  a  British  fleet,  with 
some  hundreds  of  transports,  full  of  troops  and 
warlike  stores,  might  be  seen  approaching  in 
formidable  array,  to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his 
momentary  success^  This  reasoning,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  contest  in  Zealand,  is  founded 
on  a  supposition,  that  both  parties  should  act , 
with  energy  and  foresight,  which  they  would 
surely  do,  if  they  thought  the  object  of  impor- 
tance. Should  we  again  occupy  Zealand,  the 
chances  of  an  enemy *s  being  able  to  take  it  froni 
us,  under  all  circumstances,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
fully  calculated,  upon  sound  military  principles; 
which  being  done,  such  an  event  could  never  come 
upon  us  by  surprise  r  and  it  is  not  therefore  too 
much  to  expect,  that  we  might  haye  previously 
made  arrangements,  which,  as  soon  as  the  official' 
account  of  the  loss  of  that  island  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, would  enable  us,  instantly  to  sendoff  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  fully  adequate  for  the  re-capture 
of  it. 
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Zealand  therefore  is,  in  every  point  of^vj^^sv^,  the 
only  n;ival  station  that  would  suit  our  puq>QS€S 
|n  the  B^tic ;  no  other  island  in  that  sea,  expept 
Cronstadt,  being  possessed  of  a  harbour  ;  and  as 
for  Cronstadt,  since  its  situation  is  bad,  and  we 
cannot  defend  it  if  we  had  it,  the  only  object 
which  we  could  have  in  attacking  it,  would  be  to. 
destroy  it ;  an  enterprise  which  we  may  keep  in 
view,  and  of  which  we  may  hold  put  constant 
threats  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Russians ;  but 
which  we  should  not  attempt,  whilst  we  have 
any  thing  of  greater  importance  to  employ  our 
arms. 

I  have  been  induced  to  enter  more  largely  into 
the  subject  of  insular  possessions,  from  observing, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  our  West  India  Islands, 
which  have  always  been  estimated  more  or  le$s 
impoirtant,  in  proportion    to   their  magnitude, 
population,  apd  fertility,  which  appears  to  me  the. 
only  just  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  any 
ultramarine  possessions  j  all  other  possessions  of. 
this  nature,  which  wje  either  have  acquired,  ox 
have  had  it  in  oyr  power  to  acquire,  have,  gene- 
rally been  reckoned,  by  men  in  England,  the  more, 
desirable,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  resources^ 
of  every  kind;  and  the  more  easy  to  be  defend(E;d, 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  weakness  and  in^, 
significancy,  • 

Sicily,  for  instance,  which,  ne^t  to  Great  Bri- 
tain a|i4  Ireland,  is  the  finest  island  in  the  world  } 
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which  contains  a  million  and  a  jialf  of  ioJiabitantSy 
and  n[Ught  furnish  a  revenue  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion  sterling  to  its  government  j  which  possesses 
strong  fortresses  and,  military  positions;  with 
excellent  harbours,  and  commodious  roadste^id^ 
favourable  both  for  the  purposes  of  war^  and  of 
conmierce* ;  this  noble  island,  which,  in  all  former 
ages,  has  been  considered  a  prize  worthy  of  the 
arms  of  the  greatest  nations  upon  earthf }  which 

*  Syracuse  is  an  excellent  harbour.  Lore;!  Nelson's  fleet 
anchored  and  watered  there  in  1798.  The  convoy  of  trans- 
ports \vith  (hef  Russian  troops  destined  for  Naples  ren« 
dczToused  there  in  1805.  Augusta  Bay  is  spacious  and  safe 
in  CTCry  wind.  The  harbour  of  Messina  is  generally  full  of 
ships  ;  hnt  not  equal  to  the  former  in  safety.  The  road  of 
Milazzo  is  said  to  afibrd  good  anchorage  in  all  but  westerly 
winds.  That  of  Palermo  is  exposed,  but  U  has  often  be^i^  tha 
rendezvbus  of  the  British  fleet.  There  is  a  mole  at  il|at^i£^y 
and  atGirgenti,  for  trading  yessels.  Trapani  ofiers  anan* 
cborage  sufficiently  good  for  merchant  vessels.  Syracuse, 
Augusta,  the  citadel  of  Messina,  Milazzo,  Trapani,  &e.  'itk 
places  either  strongly  fortified,  or  so  much  favdmred  b/ 
Nature  as  to  be  easily  defensible. 

+  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sicily,  that  ^*  Terra  potens  armis 
^^  atque  ubere  gkbae,"  as  Virgil  has  so  aptly  styled  it,  has 
never  made  any  figure  under  a  native  government.  It  has  >^' 
been  the  fate  of  the  Sicilians  to  be  always  ruled  by  foreignerS| 
or  to  be  divided  amongst  foreign  masters.  They  have  suc- 
cessively been  governed  by  Greeks ;  Carthaginians  j  Ro- 
mans  ;  Saracens  ;  Normans  ;  for  a  short  time  by  the  French; 
by  Spaniards  ]  d:c.     Sicily  may  soon,  perhaps,  offer,  to  the 
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was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire  j  an3 
which  may,  in  a  military,  if  not  in  a  commerdal 
view,  be  considered  of  more  value  than  all  the 
West  Indies  put  together ;  has,  by  some  wonder- 
ful turn  of  thinking,  lost  all  its  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  nation ;  and  has  been  deemed  of 
no ,  more  use,  in  respect  to  our  aflBiirs,  than  as  it 
enables  us  to  m^ntain  the  harbour  of  Malta ;  and 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  that 
Kttle  post  with  provisions.  Sicily  is  therefore 
considered  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  Malta,  an 
opinion  which  posterity  n\ay  perhaps  refuse' to 
believe,  that  any  individuals  amongst  us,  in  the 
present  times,  could  possibly  have  entertaiued* 
By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  Great  Britsun, 
with  all  its  resources,  might  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  Portsea  Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Tet  if  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  when  they  me- 
ditated an  invasion  of  France,  after  having  over- 
run the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  had  been  recom- 
mended, first  to  conquer  Britain ;  and  if  it  had 
been  set  forth  by  the  adviser  of  that  measure, 
that  the  occupation  ot  Great  Britain  would  drain 

two  great  rival  nations  of  modern  times,  if  one  of  the  ivtp 
does  not,  as  usual,  shrink  from  the  contest  when  the  hour 
cf  danger  comes,  afield  of  battle,  such  as  Pyrrhus  predicted 
that  it  would  offer  to  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  antiquity. 
^Erii  h  litKs\lx§  oiirorjy^.i:v  (fli/^o;)  s^sirXsi,  [jL^a^s-poLtpst^ 

airsAE/T^asy  rc^Xals-pxr.  Plutarch.  Apophth^ 
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iKe  treasury  of  the  Caliphs  of  a  million  pieces  of 
gold  Annually ;  \vithout  affording  them  any  thing 
in  return,  except  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  able  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  Portsmouth 
harbour ;  these  unenlightened  Mussulmeh,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  balance  of  trade,  nor 
kould  haVe  evfer  compared  the  merits  of  the 
Ynercantile  and  Agricultural  systems  of  political 
economy,  \^^6uld,  I  fear,  ha;ve  been  disrespectful 
enough  to  our  present  idea^,  tp-have  laughed  to 
scorn  the  projposer  of,  what  iii  their  ignorance 
might  haVe  ap]f)iekr^d  to  thiem,  so  absurd  k  scheme, 
and  Would  hav^e  treated  him  either  as  a  buffoon 
or  a  madman.    ;        . 

W6  shall  now  treat  <rf  the  last  points,  which  we 
promised  to  consider;  namely,  "  whether  a  nation 
•*  tniy  hot  be?  ^laiced  under  such  peculiar  cir ' 
•*  cuihstance^,  at  some  particular  period,  as  may 
"  considerably'  palliate  or  lessen  the  ievil  efiects, 
**  which  numerous^  colonies  of  a  certain  descripti- 
^  on,'*  (which  we  hive  defined  to  be  such  as  are 
thinly  peopled,  poor  and  sterile)  **  may  appear 
**  genenuiy  to  produce,  by  weakening  the  strength 
**' of  a'state." 

'>  'A  nation  will  be  placed  in  this  advantageous 
situation  in  Tegard  to  colohial  warfare : 
-     first,  when  she  is  equal  by  sea  to  her  adver- 
sary, and  possesses  a  great  superiority  of  dls* 
poseable  military  force. 
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Secondly,  when  with  a.  disposeable  miUtarr 
iForce,  either  equal,  or  even  much  inferior  to.  ^^t 
of  her  adversary^  sh^  possesses  a  great  superiority 
by  sea.  This  being  our  case  ^t  pri^sent,  let  us 
examine  the  effects  of  this  advantage. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  two  hostile  nations  l^ave 
e^ch  colonies  of  jqqual  extent,  ^an(^  guarded^  |))C 
the  same  number  of  troops,  in  a  part.of  the  wprj^ 
equally  remote  from  both  the  mother-couptri^. 
Let  each  na.tion,  for,  instancej^  have  five  J|sIfU\^, 
with  an  equal  force  of  twenty-fi^ye.  thousand  niey, 
distributed  in  j^rrisqn^ .  tfergughOj^^^  ,the  whok^ 
If  these  nations  are  eqviatiby  sea,  neither  of  th(un 
could  make  any  impression  upon  the  colonies  pf 
the  Qther,  withqut  sendin^g  sup^f  ior  armies  jto  the 
^cen^  of  action.  But  if  ojieof.th^se  belligerent 
pQwers  wcFQ  gr€.^rty .  supppcvr  to  J^e  other  by  sea^ 
shemigbu  withoyt  danger  to  the  security  of  ha: 
own^pos^essioBjS^  leaving  only  a  thou^d  meA  in 
each,  qolleft;  the  xe^t  of  her  troops  ii^jo  ^  army 
of  twenty  thoi^sand^^njen ;  v^tji, which  she  might 
attack,  and  rediuee,.  e^ch  of  her  adversary's  seide^ 
ments,  ong,  after  thp  .pther  ;  either  by  actipns  ia 
the  field,  by  sieges,  or  by  blockades  if  necess^^y* 
The  same  adyaixtage  pf  ,a  decided  nayal  superiority 
holds  good,  though  ^pt  in  s^q  great  a  degreej|^Ui; 
the  attack  of  colonies.  ^n4  |slai]ds,.on.;a  larger 
scale ; .  and  even  in  continental  >varfar)e,  when  the 
country,  which  is  the  scene  of  act^n  (like  Spain). 


is:6f  a  peninsular  fontiy  or  lias  a  great  eittntot 
icoastr  .  This  advantage^  in  dhbri^^is  scy  great,  tbat 
anjr  Ration  trnidiposses^sthie  abs6!ttte  comihiind 
at9ea,:aB  we  do  now,  may  easily  cofiqaer  all  th^ 
islaii(fe'ui  ^fae'Sx^rbif  ^  provided  ^he'  piifsues  that 
ipbject  steadily^  Employing  i^^t  <antaiei  In 'tifa^  at- 
tack ^  evetyt' pliice,  'where  obst^^e-  rl!sistahi% 
tni^be  kf^e&'fdr',  iiid  iiot  zSovnAg'heri^  to 
he '6nt$tv^f!r6itt'iiif-Tp\iTp6sei  by  occailona} de- 
liBSlte  dt  revirs^,  ■  sii^h  ais  axe  tiybe  expected  fti 
mifJi'  ftiid  it4(ieK"sH<^d^  bhiy  Be  -ccnteideted  as 
iHCeiltiV^1fot>:gl^Bat:^)st«^h;  i6r'ai'ire^^  fcA: 
«i«tong^  crfitfTi^ares,  when  dtsai^^^i/^i^fK!^ 
WbaWstfltettl  iHot-frbife^wiftt'  of  fir<i^  oi^ijf  SffB 
fiiarf  ikill^  btifelkifl^ijin  d^6ri<MT)dEqPt6Mffli 
Hi«-pfeopfebr*fe  e&afetry»irfttided.  ^■:>^'-'i<"i^^^- 

Mpttlonty  bf^fbftvd^ow^/  iPftc^fei^doii^ii^^ 
jfe4he^deiyde^iBsdlar|)bsiigfls}di£ilii'3'^t^nliBi^^ 
§Mt  -rald^lbdi^b^JfeaH/bu^  cSldnM  ^^sicmOF^I 

&f:  n^tiieid  «i!iiifcr.!6ss[#iib4i<2bH^ii^^tiai^ 
Hftf^ien^in^iRn:  -^taticgj^WKd^dlli  ^ti^^hy 

-      •         •       • 

meat,  would  expose  a  fleet,  and  an  artriy^-'^f  cdfaiSi* 
dMii&tier  l^rce^  T(^Sliod«  V«^htdi^  ioiMHb  n6t^g» 
f0ttltenidirce»taM  d^stituiig&h.- Tltetdldnies^WMdi 
he:«tbicH  inay  'Ue  of  t#o  Mnd».'  'Cirftti^hey 
ftSay^h^ve  i  fiM?tresrfdf  siiiSii  litrehgtb-as  to  require 
il'siege;  in  which  ca$e,'the  chiriteS  irfj^tBat  before 
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he  can  have  opened  hb  first  bajttei:lQ$>x^ur  superior 
navy  will  have-  destroyed  his  shi^a  6f  war  and 
transports,  aiijd  h^ve  thrown  retidfe  feto  the  place ; 
or  may  rhave  facilitated,  the  assembly  of  an  army^ 
to  c|iit,hio?. tq'|)iece5.  I£  the  crfonyr, whiich  h* 
n}ay  ratt^k^.  ^l^puld  be  without  a  fottre^s  of  any 
kind ;  hk  fle^t  would  be  ia:^  this  cl^e,  33  well  aft  in 
the  jformer,  equ^  Uable  t6  de9mi|:ti<}n ;  attains 
army,  s^er  the  conquest,  h^ing  i}0  ^^q/ogf^hM 
to  secure  it^  when  we  ^  oturturn  s^Quld.hecQliii^ 
the  assailants,  would  alfp.^sdl  act ^9By  prey  toriuai 
Xo  give^nly  one  part^u]|ar  instarice^'<3f .  th6*tMm> 
Sf^  ^ct^,  .which  :ouF.^periQri)g;yQr:|y>w^ 
grq^V^ce^  in  tjbe -defence  of*  ins^kH*  pp^^^ions^iw 
may.  mention  JVlalta,i9|:;Whifh  theiprtfierit 

drcumstances,  ji^nr  j3ay/f  C5)iojig%  h9B0  b^fcl^lii^airf 
^^kur.Briiti?h,lJ50ogsi^^^  .siiffici|aft&gj^ri§oflf  jMt 
^h»icitii,if  ^^Jb?d;9q*  t^;.j?»^'d-^»f«iojrity,[«j^ 
hi^f^y ;||e  thought .gi?guRf  j^  w^tfe;r«8Sp^few  'sik  Ibatf- 
te^^jk:^Sv;c  I'hw  we-^iay  4e»YP^:Sd<*h«ipwdent  mtf- 

5JgQ^  tl|p.greatQStf>o?sijb)^  t^ 

>«wJ:a£^»ftf  fl!i^ip..x:einipierce,  M- iili^/^h^'i^*it 
possible?  fijf^^rbgck,  pQ'fl^cpuntf  <?g($|}e::«!8$^?^^ 

their defefice*.,  -^  :  ,:^:it  ••.  :.v(i'A::  bfi/ ••./  ^Jrioni 
The  ac^liisitipi^  pf  «s»^h  ppgs^f^ipps,  t!k^iifyff/^ 
provide,  they  dp; ^t  pnayent  us  jFjrpfn  emplojdng 
our  djsposq^ble  fpr(:e  inr  ijQor^important:  o]i)3«K:tsi 
as  was  don^  by  pur  We^t  India  campaigns  in  the 
last  war,  cannot  .but  be  benefidis^  to  us,  as  long  as 
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"WB  Can  mointiunbur  daval  superiorit^rt  fiid  al- 
though the  conquest  of  them,  ipay,  ftom  the  fatal 
fi&cts  of  clhnate  acting  upon  troops  exposed '  to 
the  hardships  of  war,  often  cost  us  very,  dear  j  yet, 
.when  obtained,  they  are  by  us  so  easily  d^ended  ; 
that,  where  we  have  once  got  a  footing,  we 
should. never  be  too  hasty  ini  abandoning  posi- 
tions^  ^hich  some  new  turn  of  affairs  may  after- 
wards  render  -  it  desirable,  or  even  indi^>ehsable 
J&r  us,,  to  re-epnquer,  under  much  less  jBivourable' 
circumstances^  Consequently,  our  true  policy,  is 
to  keep  what  we  ha^ve  got ;  to  increase  with  judg- 
ment, but  never  voluntarily^  t6  diminish  otir  in* 
sular  possessions ;  in  respcfdt  to  whkh^  we  ought, 
however,  always  to  make  due  disoimination,  be* 
tWeen  such  asare,  and  such  as  in  reality  are  not 
worthy,  of  our  serious  attention^  Whilst  we 
take  measux'es  to  place  the  sectmty  of  the  former 
above  accidents,,  we  ought  not  to  waste  any  great 
portion  of  'our  military  force  in  defending  the 
latter,  which  we' may  saJFely  leave  with  very  trifling 
garrisons,  or  sometimes  even  with  none^  For  if 
ajny  French, admiral,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  our 
fleets,  should  think  prc^r  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty of  plundering  or  laying  waste  our  little  remote 
settlements,  which  we  might  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  garrison  with  regular  troops;  we 
may,  by  retaliating  tenfold  ijpon  the  coasts  of 
France,  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  excesses*  . 
.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn,  in  the  former 
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part  of  <thi9  diapter/that  all  the  great  advantages 
which  we  now  possess  over.  France^j  in  insular 
warfere,  wDl  be  transferred  to  that  power,  the 
moment  she  shall  be  aUe  to  meet  us  upon  icpai 
terms  by  sea.  I  have  also  attempt  to  sh^w, 
that  ifour  insular  dominion  were  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  atnd  grandeur  of'whidh 
it  is  capable,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect:  ib 
mainta^i  our  present  over-whblming  naval  'Supe- 
riority against  the  continental  empire  of  Fnmwi; 
which,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  possesses  alLthe 
resources  upon  which  naval  power  is  founded,  ia 
a  much,  greater  degpeeithan  aU  the  islands  of  the 
world  put  together.?:  Bu|^  as  was  observed  iaihe 
pri^cedlng  chapter^  the  vast  maritime  resources  of 
the  enemy,  which  after  a  long  peace,  no  possible 
efibrt  of  ours  could  enable  us  to  withstand^  are 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless,  by  our  supe>^ 
riov,  fleets  in  time/of  war**^  Upon  war,  thetefoPd, 


ji  ' 
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.^  *,  I*hc.F.rcncli  gorc^nwen^  dqes,  hcjv^e^r^  cyen  at  t|ie 
prescojt  moment,  cpntrirc  toTorm  seamen,  &c.  with  more  ac- 
tivify  than  is  gcnefalfy  imagined  in  England!  The  inastc^ 
of  the  Chasse-marecs*Wnd  other  smalf  coasthig"  Ves$eil5,'-^sft^ 
obliged  to  receive  on  board^^as-part  of  their  crew,  aeer^tk 
number  of  nairai  conscripts,  for  whom  they  are  o^de.nf^ 
ponsible.  Sopietimes  thesa  vessels  are  taken  or  4fiytf^.ejl 
shore,  but  notwithout  great  risk«  by  pur  cruizcrs*  .  Xa  thj5 
situation  the  young  conscripts  get  over  their  sea-sickness^ 
anc^  being  kept  in  constant  alarm,  they  acquire  the  haBHs  oT 
alertness  and  activity,  as  >¥eU  as  the  tnatfagemt^t  of  ln>ats 
and  some  little  degree  of  uavid  skin.  .  AlteV  Tiavidg  been 
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the  preservation  pf  our  nival  power,  under  th6 
present  state  of  Europe,  entirely  depends:  aixd 
sujrely,  since  we  have  no  choice  left  us,  it  is  our 
wisest  policy  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  i  way  as 
to  alter  the  present  state  of  Europe ;  in  shprt,  to 
dismember  the  continental  empire  of  France,  if 
we  can*  For  untilthat  empire  either  falls  to 
pieces  of  itself,  and  many  suppose  that  this  great 
fabric,  the  work  of  political  wisdom  and  of  mili- 
tary  skill,  is  to  be  overturned  by  chance ;  or  un- 
til it  is  dashed  to  pieces  l>y  the -Vigour  of  the 
'  British  arms ;'  it  is  almost^  universally  allowed^ 
that  we  can  have  no  security  in  peace. 

But  if  we  continue  looking  on,  with  our  hands 
folded,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  dissolution, 
of  the  French .  empire*,  like  the  down  in'  the 
fable,  who  stood  offering  up  vows  to  Hercules,  in- 
trained  in  this  manner  for  a  certain  time^  they  are  by  rota- 
tion transferred  to  the  ships  of  war.  The  masters  of  these 
small  vessels,  after  clearing  from .  the  principal  sea  ports  of 
France,  are  also  obliged  to  take  in  timber  and  other  naval 
stores,  at  particular  places,  as  a  part  of  their  cargo  for  the 
voyage  back>  which  they  deliver  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  dock  yards,  from  whom  they  receive  payment  of  ^ 
portion  of  the  freightage,  and  are  promised  the  whole  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

*  Horace  has  well  described,  wbat  to  sonie  m^n  may  ap« 

V 

pear,  a  similar  state  of  anxious  expectation. 

^'  Rusticiis  expect2tt  dam  amnis  deflUat,  at  itle 
<^  Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  tolubilis  aeTum.'^ 

PARf.  !•  fit 
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Stead  o(  pitting  his  own  shoulders  to  the  wheeV 
it  is  possible,  that  the  fickle  deity^  to  which  we 
trust  our  fate^  may^un  like  manner 5-  turn  a  de^ 
car  to  our  prayers.  The  chances  to  whicl^  we 
look  forward  ipay  disappoint  our  hopes ;  and  the 
French  empire  may  not  fall  to  pieces.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  Not  daring  to  make  peace,  we 
shall,  in  that  case,  have  nothing  before  us  but 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  eternal  war.  And  what 
kind  of  a  war  will  it  be  ?  a  war  solely  defensive : 
a  war  of  fear  against  hope :  a.  war,  in  which,  if 
we  should  prove  constantly  victorious,  we  gain 
nothing ;  in  which,  if  \ve  are  beaten,  we  lose  every 
thing.  'And  as,  in  our  wars,  we  have  generally 
acted  in  a  way  that  makes  us  poorer  and  weaker. 
Instead  of  richer  and  stronger^  by  the  conquest 
or  alli^ince  of  lesser  states ;  if  we  persist  in  the 
same  system,  the  people  of  England,  instead  of 
rejoicing  in  victories,  which  they  know  will 
only  lead  to  fresh  demands  upon  their  income, 
will  listen  with  sullen  indifference  to  the  account 
of  every  new  atchievement  of  ^their  fleets  and 
armies. 

When  at  length  the  fortunes  of  ifldividuals  shall 
sink  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  taxes, 
and  no  means  eau  be  found  of  replenishing  thg 
public  treasury — unprofitably  emptied,  in  the  cop- 
quest  of  possessions  abandoned^almost  as  ^oot^ 
as  gained — -in  eternal  plowing,  digging  and  sow- 
ing, without  ever  reaping  in -the  field  of  wa,r. 
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^Mi^  J^^  liiive  {dehtifuily  moistened  with  our 
•WtJOd  jTtfiyJtiriiveml  VOke  of  the  nation,  disgust. 
^  with  ^  c^ntefit  fib  tediously  protracted  and  so 
^  ruinously  managed,  may  again  loudly  call  for 
Jftlace:  a^d  in  sighing  that  peac^,  wfe  shall  not 
only^.  jmt  our  signature  to  the  voluntary  surren- 
n^er  (rf  ov^r  n^val  and\Commercial  power*,   but 

.  *  After  a  peace  is  made,  the  commerce  of  the*  world 
wil],  in  all  probability,  subside  frqm  its  present  unnatural 
state  to  its  ordinarj  level ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  become 
nearly  such  as  it  was  in  fprmei;  times  ;  before  our  late  won- 
derful and  unprecedented  series  of  naval  victories  enabled 
us  >either  to  monopolize,  or  to  give  laws  such  as  ite  please  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  al^  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
.Now  if  we  go  back  to  the  latter  part  pf  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  shall  find^  that  the  shipping  pf  England  w^s 
only  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  shipping  of  £uropc;  the 
propprtions  being  at  that  time  iifcimated  by  Sir  William 
Xpttj^  (in  his  Political  ArithmeticV  first  published  in  1676) 
af; follows.  " The  United  PrpTirices,  900,000  tons:  En* 
ff  gland,  500,000  :  Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
^^  Dan talck> 260,000 :  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c.  250,000 ; 
^'  France,  100,000 :— total  shipping  of  Europe,  2,000,000 
*«  tons," 

These  proportions  had,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
considerably  varied  l)efore.  the  middle  of  the  last  ccn- 
tliry.  That  author  (in  his  Present  Sta,te  of  Europe  J,  ditid« 
Ing  the  shipping  of  Europe,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  into 
twenty  parts,  assigns  only  six  of  these  parts  to  Holland. 
He  likewise  assigns  six  to  Great  Britain:  \s>  France,  two : 
■to  Spain  and  Portugal,  two:  to  the  subjects  of  the  northern 
crowns,  two:  to  the  trading  cities  and  sea  ports  of, Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  one  :  9^d  to  Italy 
and  to  the  rest  of  Europe  also?  one. 

H  2 
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W9  m^y.  p^rh^^s  also  sigA;^lke^  4^^th  jf^car^ft^  ^f 
our  natioDal.  iiidependen(C^9  aad  <jf  jaU  tJio$p  >pw- 
sonal  rights  and  liberties,  wMdti  hm9  s^  IWg  fi$- 

Of;  twenty  ships  trading  tp.  QhiBa?  in  ^747xOnJy,.  eight 
were  British  ;  six  out  of  the  remainder  being  Dutch  ;^and 
the  French,  who  usually  ha'd  thciir  pfojportion,^  pfeing "  ei- 
cl  aded  ^xat  y  ^ar,  on  accdfun^  of  -  th  d  war;  In  1 7d  1 ,  We 
Dutch  epi ployed  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  yessels,  in  their 
herring  fishery,  upon  £he  coasfs  6T  tScotland  and  Shetland, 
besides  one  hundredand  twenty  two  in  their  Iceland  fishery ; 
whilst  the' Scotch  had  only  seventeen  vessels  employed.  Tn 
1762.  however^  we  arc  told,  tliat  the  British  (although'  *th'^ 
had  fewer  vessels)  were  upon'the  whole  more  successful^  in 
the  herring  fishery,  than  th^ir  rivals.  lii  1764^  the'Britisk 
trade  wifh  Denmark  was  almost  annihilated.  In  I76fii,  the 
Danes,  French,  and  Spaniards  were  either  hurting  us,  or 
gaining  the  superiority  pver^us,  in  our  trade  ^vlth  Leghorn. 
The  British  trade  with  Messina'hadsunV  to  one-third  8f 
what  it  was  formerly:  and'  in  the  LevaQt,  the  Frertch,'at 
that  period,  sold  three  tinies  as  tnuch  woollen  Cloth  ^6* ^ 
did;  although  formerly  we  ha9  Oiitlsdld  that  n^tiohitf  tife 
same  proportion. '  "In  1774,  the  British  trade  with  Poirhigal 
had  fallen  off  to  one  half  of  its  former  frourlsfilnff  state. 
Out  of  85C84  ships  that  passed  the  Sound  that  yfea^i^,  %^447 
were  Dutch>  and  only  2,385  English.  The  Frehcft  cod 
fishery  at  Newfoundland  employed  273  vessels,  atid  1  ^,137 
men  (a  greater  number  of  itten  than  found  employmen?*m 
Ours).  Of  7G8  trading  vessels,  that  arrived^t ' H^mbfeiy;^ 
in  1775,  only  242  were  British ;.  and  out  df  32'tliat  tirougtft 
herrings  from'  our  own  coasts,  none  were  British.  "  The 
French  imports,  both  at  Hamburgh  and  Bremen^  exceeded 
ours  in  value  that  year.  I  'have  taken  these  details  from 
Macpherson's   Annals  of    Commerce.  '         '   ' 

The  autnor  of  aw6rk,  entitled  '^Political  Essays,  &c. 


alted^i^abave  the.  Jier4.of  the  nations  of  modera 

tUQejS.    ;     .  r  ^, -  .. 

It,\jril]l  probably  be  owned  by  ail  men,  that 

^772,"  f.xi  marking  s^ ,  comparison  between  the  cpminerce  of 
(^reat  Britain,  aijd  that  of  otl^er  nations,,  reckoned  the  Dutch 
greatl/  superior  Jo  usj  and.  indeed  to  the  whole  world,  in  their 
l^^t  Incjia^traiile.  In  t}jeir  fisheries  they  were  equally  supe- 
ripr  to  us.  Their  jB^ltic  ^tfade,  was  also  immensely  great, 
insomuch  that  they  exclusirely  supplied  the  southern  mar-if 
hf^tf  with  Baltic  products  of'  every  kind.  With  regard  to 
Qt^r  br^chcs  of  their  trade^  for  want  of  precise  informa- 
t^oij,  Jieha^  not^enterfid  into  particulars  :.but  it  sufficiently 
Appears,  that,  upon  the  wl^ole,  he  considered  the  Dutch  of 
those,  ydays  much  Superior  to  us  in  commerce,  and  exceeding 
1^  in  the  number  of  coqimercial  seamen. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  French  manufactures  of  that 
time  were  superior  to  our  own,  and^more  to  be  dreaded  by 
us  than  those  of  all  Europe  h^^  France,  exported  to 
Europe,  120^000  hogsheads  of  Jpj^  from  her  West  India 
slands,  whifst  y®,  from .ours^  only  exported  68,000  hogs- 
heads. He  quotes  an  authov,  who  considered  the  French 
Newfoundland  fishery  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Axkd  without  following  him  intp  further  particu- 
lars, when  he  comes  to  make,  the  comparison,  he  states, 
^'  That  the  number  of  French  commercial  seamen  was 
^'  62,300,  whilst  ours  (reckoning  our  coasting  trade  to 
*^. employ  30,000;  our  plantations,  North  America  includ- 
*^-ed,  which  we  hare  incelost,  12,300:  our  home  fisheries, 
^'  12,500:  oui:  Newfoiradland  fishery,  7,500:  and  the  res* 
'f  of  Qur  trade,  10,200)  amounted  at  that  time  to  72,500  ; 
^^  a  number  of  seamen  nptmuch  exceeding  that  of  France." 

If  an  inquiry  into  the  former  state  of  things  be  allowed 
to  be  the  fairest  mode,  of  reasoning,  in  regard  to  what  may 
happen  hisreafter,  under. similar  circumstances,  it  will  ap- 
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naval  victories  do,  in  themselves,  add  "nothing- 
permanent  to  the  resources  upon  which  naval" 
power  is  founded ;  and  if  it  be  admitted.,  as  I  have 

pear,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  I  by  no  meaiis 
judged  harshly  of  our  future  prospects^  in  stating  my  opinion 
(see  page  29),  that  Great  Brifain  if iH  noi  be  able,  after  the 
termination  of  'the  present  war,  to  employ  more  than  half  as 
many  commercial  seamen  a^  the  continental,  empire  ot 
France,  ' 

Should  wc  choose  to  go  still  deeper  into  this  subject,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  navigation  of  the  world,  from  thie 
eariipst  periods  to  the  present  times,  we  should  find  that 'tire' 
advantages  derived  from  commerce  have  always  been  of  the 
most  fluctuating  nature,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  (lead. 
ing  to  total  revolutions)/ some  of  which  havd  been  already' 
noticed,  in  the  liniited  period  treated  of  in  former  parts  'of 
this  note  ;  so  that  the  strength  which  various  countries  have, 
at  different  times,  dcrivedikpin  their  superior  commerce,  has 
been  of  all  others  the  mosTmnsitory  and  precarious.     Tak- 
ing history  for  our  guide,  we  shall  therefore  be  forced,  how- 
ever painfully,  to  confess,  that  the  common  notion  of  men 
in  England,  that  we  shall  be  able  always  to  engross  th6  wholb 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  world,  in  the  way  '^'e 
have  donelately^  does,  of  all  Speculative  opinions  upon  hu«' 
manaflairs  that  was  ever  entertained,  tht  most  literafly  aad 
truly  deserve  {he  epithet  of  chimerical.     If  we  ^oukl  be 

imprudent  enough,  to  allow  ounsel yes  to  be  guided  in  our 

• .    .        .  ,  ■         ,      ■  ■ 

lyarVike  operations  by  such  a  notion,  we  may  add  another 
melancholy  instance,  as  a  warning  to  future  states,  that'any 
nation  which  trusts  its  safety  and  existence  to  trade  and 
shipping,"  will  find  sooner  or  later,  ^hat  it  has  been  building 
on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

Montesquieu    fin    his    Grandeur  et  Decadejice  dcs  Ko. 

■     •■  ''"■■■        ,  . 

mains)  has  most  decidedly  given  this  'opinion  :  <^*  Lrs  p^rs- 
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attempted  to  prove,  that  small  and  distant  islands^ 
fmch  as  we  have  in  general  been  amassing,  add 
little  icj  the  resources,  and  still  less  to  the  military 
strength  of  a  nation,  which  under  some  circum. 
stances,  they  may  even  tend  to  diminish ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  we  are  acting  on  a  system  of  policy,  in 
which  further  success,  with  a  great  outward  shew^ 
will  add  but  little  to  the  substance  of  our  power. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acting  with  vigour 
on  a  ^stem  of  conquest,  which  constantly  adds 
mote  men  to  her  armies  and  more  money  t<i  her 
,  treasury,  and  which  increases,  in  every  respect, 

^  the  resources  upon  which  all  permanent  power, 
naval  as  well  as  military ,^  is  founded.    It  may  con- 

.  sequently  appear,  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  great- 
est degree  of  power  to  which  our  present  system 
can  rai^e  us,  and  that,  by  flP^ ^her  adherence  to 
it,  we  may  fall,  but  can  rise*^no  higher.  Now,  it 
is,  evident,  that  an  increasing  pow^r  must  in  the 


^^  sances  etabli^s  par  le  commerce  pciivent  subsister  long- 
"  temps  dans  leur  mediocrite ;  mais  Jeur  grandeur  est  do 
*^  pen  dedurec.  Elles  s'elevent  pen  a' pcu,  et  sans  quepcr. 
'^  Sonne  s'en  appcr^oive ;  car  elJcs  nc  font  aucun  acie  par- 
^^  ticuHer  qui  fasse  du  bruit,  et  signale  leuc  puissance:  maid 
^^  lorsque  la  chose  est  venue  au  point  qu'on  ne  peut  pliis 
<^  s'emp^her  de  la  toir,  chacun  chcrche  a  priver  cettc  na- 
*^  tion  d'qn  avantage  qu'ellc  n'a  pris.  pour^ainsi  dire,  quo  ■ 
^^  par  surprise."  This  opinion  has,  since  Montesquieu'^  timr> 
received  additional  weight,  by  the  surprising  increase  of  t}>o 
navigation  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amorica^  and  (i*> 
Jess  hy  if^e  late  downfall  of  the  Dutch. 
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end  destroy  a  stationary  one,  although  they  ma 
start  at  first  with  equal  st:rength.     We  are  there- 
fore  likely,  inx  process  of  time,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gigantic  power  of  our  enemy,  unless,  we  en- 
deavour : 

First,  to  increase  our  own  absolute  power  by 
conquest,  not  of  paltry  little  islands  and  for- 
tresses  alone,  but  pf  such  great,  fertile,  and  popu- 
lous ultramarine  possessions,  whether  insular  or 
continental,  as  will  add  considerably  to  our 
strength  and  resources. 

Secondly,  to  give  such  effectual  aid  to  our 
continental  allies,  or  to  those  nations  which  may 
be  disposed  to  take  up  arms  for  their  independ- 
ence^ as  will  enab  le  them  to  reduce  France  withr 
in  her  ancient  limits. 

Of  these  two  objects,  which  from  my  train  of 
reasoning,  appear  so  essential  to  the  existence  of 
this  country  ;  and  neither  of  which  can  be  affect- 
ed by  money,  nor  by  victorious  flleets  alone ;  the 
first  has  not  yet  even  been  attempted,  except  in 
the  West  Indies  :  unless  we  can  call  our  annexa- 
tion  of  Corsica  to  the  British  crown  in  1 795  an 
attempt :  if  so,  it  was  a  very  poor  one ,  since 
our  hearts  failed  us,  and  we  gave  up  cur  point 
on  the  very  first  dilBculty  we  met  with.  •   ' 

The  second  of  these  two  great  objects  has,  it 
must  be  allowed,  sometimes  been  attempted  by 
us  ;  but  not  having  acted  upon  a  systeuiatic  plan, 
the  result  of  sound  policy,  and  of  s^  thorough  con- 
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viction  of  its  necessity  to  our  national  existence, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  ialways  failed  in  the 
end.  We  have  generally  determined,  all  at  once, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  send  out  an  army, 
in  consequence  of  some  event  which  we  had 
either  not  foreseen,  or  for  which,  if  foreseen,  we 
had  made  no  preparations  nor  equipments,  nor 
formed  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it.  In  our  military  afl&irs 
by  land,  we  have  therefore  more  often  acted  by 
chance  than  by  foresight/  But  as  Montesquieu 
has  well  ob5erved,  "  It  is  not  chance  that  rules 
^'  the  wodd.  The  Romans,"  says  that  eminent 
writer,  "  as  long  as  they  followed  one  line  of 

policy,  had  an  uninterrupted  career  of  success. 

When  they  abandoned  th^t  system  of  policy 
^'  for  another,  they  met  witk  nothing  but  rever- 
"  sesVf  The  same  reasoning,  may  be  found  to 
apply  to  the  British  nation  at  this  moment,  so  that 
all  the  most  striking  causes  pf  the  failures  of  our 
arms  by  land  may  be  traced  to>  our  national  po- 
licy, an  investigation  into  which  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  chapter, 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  la  fortune  qui  domine  le  monde  :  on  pent 

le  demander  aux  Romains,  qui  eurent  une  suite  continuelle 

de  prosp^rites,  quand  ils  se  goavernerent  sur  un  certain  plan, 

et  une  suite  non  interrompue  derevers,  lorsqu'ils  se  conduisi- 

.  rent  sur  un  autre. 

Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains.    Chap.  XVIII, 
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CHAFIER  IV. 

Of  Martial  Policy"^. -^,That  the  Policy  of  the 
British  Natimiy  p  which  we  owe  our  greatness^ 
has  become  foo  narrow  for  the  present  times  ? — - 
that  our  nxvcal  triumphs^  and  our  military  dis^ 
asters^  are  the  natural  result  of  our  own  mea* 
mres^      ^ 

'  TkAT  the  safety  of  nations  is,  in  a  great  mea" 
sure,  independent  of  fortune,  so  that  their  every 
incrfease  of  strength  and  power  must  originate, 
almost  entirely,  irithe  wisdom  and  energy  of  their 
own  Theasures,  and  that  their  downfall,  when- 
ever it  happens,  ought  to  be  ascribed  more  to 
their  own  imbecility,  than  to  any  external  force,, 
which  may  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  it ;  are 
doctrines,  in  which  Montesquieu  neither  stood 
single  nor  original.  The  same  doctrines  have 
been  maintained  by  the  most  enlightened  philo- 
sophers and  historians  in  every  age  from  the 
earliest  times;  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
the  wise  Poly  bins ;  who,  as  he  conjbined  in  his 

*  By  martial  poHcy,  I  mcali,  tUe  spirit  and  Ticws  with 
uhich  war  may  be  condi^cted. 
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own  person  the  character  of  the  soldier  Sind  of 
the  statesman,  and  as  he  >  had  before  him^  in 
the  various  states  of  antiquit jr,  a  sample  of 
every  form  of  polity  that  Can  well  be  imagined^ 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  perfectly  capable  of 
judging  truly  upon  the  grand  principles  of  war 
and  government ;  principles  which,  as  mankind ' 
is  the  same  in  all  ages,  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  remain,  immutably  the  same,      t 

Polybius  commences  his  history,  by  requesting 
of.  hia  readers,  whilst  they  follow  him  in  the  chain 
of  great  events,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  admiration  or  interest  excited  by 
his  narrative,  frpm  reflecting  on  thelirue  cauM  oB 
the  successes  of  the  Romaps ;  in  which,  he  under-^ 
takes  to  prove  to  posterity,  that  th^re  Was  no^, 
thing  either  wonderful  or  exthmi^imiryi^^  AVhen 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Piinic  war, 
he  again  calls  our  attention  to  this  proposition  in 
the  following  memorable  words*  :  "  Now  (says 
**  he)  the  truth  of  what  we  originally  asserted 
*^  has  been  made  evident,  that  it  was  neither  by 
"  the  favour  of  fortune,   nor  by   a  surprising 

^  combination  of  chances  in  their  favour,  as  many 

» 

Polyb.  Lib.  1.  Chap  6J3. 
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« ^ato^HUgSt  the  GieSks .  .t^Uevfe,  .  but^  >vith  thq 
**  I  moat  j:jeasiQnable.  •  proSpect,  q£  success  that  thiEjf 
^  Romans,  after  having  tried  ^tKeir  strength  iijt. 
t^  such  a  number  of  great  enterprises ;  not  oi>ly ^ 
"  daringly  attempted,  but  happily  succeeded  iw 
«  winning  the  empire  of  the  worid.'^  •>-; 

*  Since  .the  history  of  after-itimes  had  only  added 
fresh  proofs  of  'i^hat  Polybiusr,  uj[K)n  a  much  more 
limited  experience,  thought '  proper  to  advance^ 
we  shall  run  no  risk  in  the  present  dayy  should 
we  venture  to.  lay  down  !as  a  maxim— that  if- 
the  talents  aad  etergy^  the  skill  and  valour  of  \. 
nation,  possessed  of  coiisidfersrt^  iteQUrcies,  are 
,  uniformly  directed  to  the  attainment  of ;  any  one 
object  of  ambition,   if  that  object  is  inflexibly 
pursued,  by  its  successive  kings  or .  rulers,  ^  jj^-* 
conded  by  the  gen^eral  zeal  of  their  subjects ;  if,j 
at  the  same  time,-  the  neighbouring  states  ^e 
either  distracted  by  other  pursuits;  or  if  with  an 
equal  desire  of  obtaining  the  same  object,  they: 
are.  impeded  by  the  nature  of  their  civil  gqveifn-^ 
m^nts,  in  such  a  way,  that  their  efforts,,  in  emula-^^ 
tion  or  jealousy,  relax,  after  a  temporary  exertiou* 
of  vigour — the  natioii  that  pursues  this  system* 
of  vigorous  policy  must,  of  necessity,  acquire  its 
object,  and  in  that  object  become  superior  to  all 
others. 

That    object   with    us   has  been    commerce,* 
wealth,  and  naval  dominions ;  and  we  have  gained 
them. 
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,  ..Thart  pt)jeet^  with  t|i^  a^dieajt  Rjom»pfi^W2Wvt0 
j53ibdue  ^U  nations  th^it  r$uj|frjt?Vfl4fld(jth?jji>}'  ih^y 
f oUo^ved  jt>  :  3^  wfe  havQ  4pne'  jQurs j  i  t  wd .  t^ey 

feipame.  the(  lords  of  the  ^W)rld.i  ;;  «  l  .  ; 
...rTl^t  objie^t, with,. the  Fr^^Ach  has  been  to  fplr 
Jqw'the loQt^tepsof the RomaB^.  The fenoily p£ 
JBourbon,  the  Repjuhlicj  and  the .  pi:esQnt  ruler,  of 
^X»nQehv^  ^il^ha^.that  cj^ject  ia  view,  they 
Jtiavepursviedlit  vdth^  constant  foresight,  and  with 
>Imort  unrejnitting  ardour ;  and  th^y  have  dearly 
:g«uSied  it. ,  We  are  now  the  only  b^^ipr,  the 
la$t  step  of  the,  ladder  to  be  siurmounted^  before 
these  new  Romans  seat  themselves  on.  the  proud 
pinnule  of  exaitittion,  and  look,  down  upon  the 
prostrate  nations  as  the  slaves  of  their-  invingir 
ble  arms.    .  i   :  J ::        -        ]l 

To,  c?j:ry  :the^;paraUel.  still;  &rthpr  :r— as  thf 
Romans,  with  aU;  their  ,ei?jergy J  wisdopy^  and 
patriotism,  were  epiployed -for  seyeral  ceqfuri^ 
In '  completing  jhe  subjugation  or  incorporation 
of  the  -  little  states  of  Italy  y  as  they ,  were  even  on 
jthe  brink  of  destruction  from  the  formidable  in- 
vasion of  Hannibal ;  till,  a/l;ei:' these  painful  an4 
tedipujsi  struggles,  they  found  thenjselves  so  supeT 
xvor  to  other  nations,  in  their  military  institutions 
and  policy,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  they  piade  themselves  masters  of  the 
rest  of  the  world:  so  the  French,  after  theilr 
perilous  situation  under  Louis  the  fourteenth,  and 
^ven  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolutionary 
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Wif,  after  so  many  destructive  campaigns^ 
abounding  in  hai^d-fought  battles,  labc/rious  sieges 
and  alarming  reverses  ftom  time  to  timej  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  on  the  renewal  of  wAir 
^fter  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  scarcely  an  ap- 
pearance of  difficulty,  overthrew,  or  exposed  the 
comparative  impotence  and  debiHty  of  those*  sup- 
posed formidable  pi(!ywet$^  Austrist^  Russia^  An^ 
Prussia :  so  the  British  navy,  that  had^  for  cedi- 
titries,  been  contending,  with  gr^at  exerticms-^itf 
valour,  but  with  little  marked  superiority,  iigaikilt 
thos^of  rival  nltions^  has^  almost  all  at  once^  in  the 
course  of  the  last  and  present  wars,  urtived  at  the 
astonishing  degree  of  glory  and  dominion  whlift 
it  now  possesses.  ^  ^     '•       - ; 

There  is  an  additional  incentive,  that  will  ac- 
tuate a  nation  going  upon- the  i^gorous  system 
which  I  have  imagkied*  The- moment  that  its 
decided  ambitious  views  and  increasing  power 
become  conspicuous,  they  will  cause  serious  alan^ 
and  excite  opposition  in  other  states.  Hence,  to  rtaf- 
tfons  that  have  a  land  frontier,  their  exertions  \h4H 
be  farther  stinmlated  by  the  necessity  of  subduitig 
orofbeingsubdued.  Thiswasthe  case  with  the  Ro*- 
manSi  and  has  been  the  case  with  the  Frenthi  The 
sam^  necessity  has  acted  upon  us,  in  prosecuting 
our  obje€t,  but  in  a  different  way^  As  we  had  At> 
land  frontier,  and  the  popular  afentim«it  hai 
always,  at  least  since  we  had  any  claim  to  the  tltlt 
of  a  free  people^  been  against  standing  arniies  j 
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tibe  mkintenanc?  of  a  ©aval  superiority  ^m,s  not 
only  a  favourite  object  of  policy,  but,  by  degrees, 
became  the  only  safeguard  of  our  existence :  as  a 
state.  , 

It  is  not  1  always  however,  perhaps  seldom,  that 
the  ambitioa  of  a  nation  has  been  directed  with  a 
permanent  degree  of  energy  towards  any  object, 
before  the  neidessity  of ,  succeeding  in  that  pursuit 
has  beendeepjjr  felt.  This  strong  sense  of  necessity 
will  ofteni^Jrec^dej  or  lead  to  ambition  i,  and  when 
that  ardent  passion,  the  spirit  of  exertion  arising 
fl^m  it,  have  once  been  called  forth  in  bodies 
of  men,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  habit,  so  as 
to  grow  into  principles  or  rules  of  conduct ; 
they  will  generally  survive  the  causes  which  may 
aC  first  have  given  birth  to  them.  Hence  a  nation 
may  goon  increasing  its  power,  after  the  necessity 
which  firqt  compelled  it  to  adopt  that  policy  may 
no  longer  ex^st.  .  If  we  look  back,  £ch:  example, 
to  the  early  part  c£  the  Roman  history,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Romans  had  not- 
adopted  that  strenuous  systend  of  military  policy 
which  rendered  them  the  lords  of  Italy,  some 
other  of  the  Uttle- neighbouring  states,  perhaps 
the  Safnnitesy  whose  firm  and  warlike  character 
demands  the  admiration  ^  posterity,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  undertaken,  and  must  have 
succeeded  in  the  same  enterprise.  Who  can  say, 
t^at  this  reflection,  or  in  other  words,  the  neces- 
sity of  subduing  or  of  being  subdued,  may  not 
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have  been  the  principal  ©r  the  only  catrse  that 
maide.the  Romans,  at  their  first  outset,  a  decidedly 
warlike  and  an  ambitious  people  ? 

When  they  had  attained  this  object,  the  Ro- 
mans began  to  extend  their  views  farther  ;  for  it 
is  difficult  for  a  nation,  which  has  been  long 
habituated  to  arms,  all  at  once  to  sink  into  the^ 
calm  occupations  of  peace  :  but  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  relax,  and  probably  they  might'  by 
degrees  have  relaxed  from  their  fornie»  4)blicy,^ 
it  was  soon  put  out  of  their  power.     They  saw 
the  Carthaginians  acting  vigorously  upon  a  system 
of  warfare,  by  which  that  enterprising  najtioh 
woidd,.in  the  course  of  time,  have  made  itself 
master j  not  only  of   the    great  Mediterranean 
islands',  but  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  there  were 
no    states  capable  pf  withstanding  its:  superior, 
energy :  now  what  prospect  could  th^^  Roman?' 
have  had   of    maintaining    their    indcpe^idence 
against  such  a  gigantic  empire,  if  (as  we  do  now) 
they  had' allowed  their  enemy  to  go  on  unmolested' 
in  his  career  of  conquest,  instead,  of  manfiilly' iMrep- 
ping  forward  to  check  him  in  his  Igrowth  ?    The 
necessity,  therefore,  of  subduing  or  of:  being  sub- 
dued, may  again  be  considered  the  principal  cause 
which  induced  them  to  display  the  energy,  withi^ 
which  they  acted  in  the  Punic  wars.     This  was 
the  cause  which  gave  fresh  vigour  to  their  am-* 
bition-,  and  kept  alive-  their  martial  spirit,  which^* 
perhaps,^  might  otherwise  have  died  away,  and 
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been  succeeded  by  the  love  of  ease,  and  the  piw- 
sUits  of  luxury  or  of  trade,  in  a  short  time,  after 
their  conquest  of  the  other  Italian  states  had  left 
them  nothing  to  fear,  from  former  rivals  in  their 
native  peninsula.  , 

After  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  were  no  longer  justified  by  neces- 
sity; nor  were  their  conquests  of  unoflfendirig 
princes  and  commonwealths  palliated  by  the  small* 
est  regard  to  decency  or  moderation,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished,  towards  whom  they 
acted  more  as  robbers  than  as  legislators.  But 
their  love  of  war  and  of  conquest,  before  that 
period,'may  be  deserving  of  the  highest  encomiums 
and  admiration ;  since,  without  it,  they  must  have 
submitted  to  become  the  slaves  of  some  other 
people,  not  more  worthy  than  themselves  to 
comtnandrand  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
their  transactions,  up  to  that  period,  evinced 
greater  moderation,  and  a  more  strict- regard  to 
justice,  than  have  been  shewn,  by  most  other 
nations,  in  former  or  succeedingr  times.  Ambition, 
therefore,  by  which  I  mean  the  wish  to  extend 
the  power  and  dominion  of  a  nation,  is  only  cri- 
minal,  when  it  passes  the  limits  of  necessity :  but 
before  it  passes  these  limits,  it  is  a  virtue,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  a  most*  pernicious  and  glaring  defect,, 
both  in  the  character  of  a  people  and  of  its  rulers. 

AJl  nations  must,  at  some  period  or  other  of 
their  -history,  incur  the  kind  of  necessity  which 
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we^ave  been  describing — the  necessity,  of  eklier 
basely  sinking  into  a  conquered  province^  or  of 
becoming  warlike  and  ambitious.  But  woe  be  to 
the  nation*  which  either  does  not  or  will  not  see 
that  necessity,  until  its  case  becoin^s  aljnost  hope- 
less. If  my  reasoning  in  the  preceding  chapters 
be  correct,  that  necessity,  whi(:h  we  have  hitherto 
felt  only  by  halves,  will  soon  come  fully  hopie  to 
the  British  nation.  The  time  is  ari^ved,  or  is 
rapidly  approaching,  in  which  we  may  find  thj^t 
our  being  a  warlike  and  ambitious  people^uppn  the 
ocean  ilone,  will  not  protect  our  existence :  th?,t 
ouf  system  df  warding  off  our  adversary's  blow^^ 
and  screening  ourselves  behind  our  wooden  walls, 
will  no  longer  save  us  from  destruction :  th^t  like 
other  great  nations,  which  have  preceded  us  op 
the  theatre  of  the  universe,  we  must  bocOme  a , 
warlike  people  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea:  th;^t  we 
must,  in  short,  conquer  upon  both  elements^  or 
m  all  human  probability  we  shall,  on  both,  be 
conquered. 

The  mercantile  ideas,  the  notions  of  the  great 
importance  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  that 
became  generally  diffused  throughout  this  natipt), 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  might,  qf^ 
themselves,  have  completely  extinguished  Qur 
martial  spirit,  and  made  us  exclusively  a  nation  of 
traders,  like  the  modern  Dutch,  destitute  of  eveiy 
sentiment,  but  the  grovelling  wish  of  acquirin|^ 
wealth }  and  we,  with  our  wealth,  must  soon 
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have  fallen  a  prey  to  some  poorer  and  more  war^* 
like  neighbour;  if  our  commercial  pursuits, 
which  set  thfe  interests  of  our  merchants  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  nierchants  of  other  coun* 
tries,  had  not  fortunately  led  to  national  quarrds, 
and  involved  us  in  wars,  from  time  to  time.  Our 
policy  in  conducting  these  wars,  which  arose  out 
of  the  merocntile  spirit  of  the  nation,  was  to  aid 
our  continental  allies  l)y  subsidies  alone,  or  with 
only  a  very  small  jportipn  of  our  military  force  ; 
using  every  exertion  to  fit  out  powerful  fleets,  by 
means  of  which  we  could  ruin  the  enemy's  com- 
merce, and  employ  the  greatest  part  of  our  land 
forces  in  robbing  him  of  his  colonial  possessions. 

As  long  as  the  continent  of  Europe  was  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  independent  states,  none  of 
which  singly  was  muth  superior  to  us  or  to  its 
neighbours  in  strength  j  and  of  which  even  the 
smallest  and  weakest  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
safe,  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  greater  powers ; 
this  policy  wais  as  good  as  any  that  we  could  have 
pursued.  Under  this  system,  not  only  our  colo- 
nJial  and  naval  power,  but  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  equally  prospered.  We  have  been 
£siVoured  with  the  custom  of  all  nations;  and 
whilst  we  glory  in  the  thought  that  our  ships 
rule  the  oCean,  we  reflect  with  almost  equal  ex- 
ultation, that  our  doth  and  out  buttons  adorn, 
the  bodies,  and  that  our  cutlery  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  Negroes,  of  Tartars,  of  Europesms, 
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and  of  Americans.  Whilst  this  vigorous  system 
of  colonial,  commercial,  and  naval  policy  was 
gradually  coming  to  perfection,  the  splendid 
valour,  that  has  always  characterized  the  British 
nation,  rendered  any  portion  of  its  armies,  how- 
ever small,  of  considerable  weight,  whenever 
government  chose  to  throw  them  into  the  scale 
of  continental  warfare.  Hence  our  arms  were' 
formidably  in  Europe  under  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  even  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  :  but  ^oon  after  the  commencement 
of/ the  hst  war,  when  the  balance  of  power  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  totter,  and  lat- 
terly since  it  has  been  completely  destroyed,  by 
the  superior  energy  which  the  French  acquired  by 
acting,  in  war,upon  new  principles,  whilst  all  other 
nations  persisted  in  following  the  beaten  track; 
our  own  system  of  national  policy  gradually  be- 
gan to  degenerate  from  good  to  indifferent,  and 
it  has,  at  length,  become  no  longer  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  world.  It  has  become  com- 
pletely inadequate  for  any  grand  or  pentianent 
object  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves  to^ 
effect.  It  is  even  inadequate  for  the  preservation 
of  any  of  those  d?irling  objects  of  our  pride  and 
ambition,  which  under  former  more  favourable 
circumstances,  it  was  the  means  of  our  obtaining. 
We  must  therefore  eithcar^adopt  a  new  system, 
suited  to  new  times^  or  perish. 
If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  naVal  supeif iority. 
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the  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  God  who 
inspired  our  ancestors  with  the  wisdom,  vigour, 
and  industry  necessary  for  obtaining  them,  has 
placed  in  our  liands ;  we  must  no  longer  look 
upon  our  armies  as  a  secondary  cqnsideration^ 
and  our  wars  by  land  as  a  mere  pastime,  in  which 
iuccess,  good  or  bad,  is  almost  /a  matter  of  in- 
difference, provided  the  sea  flow  between  us  and 
the  scene  of  action.  We  have  an  arduous  task 
1)efore  us.  It  is  no  less  than  to  overturn  the 
great  continental  empire,  which  threatens  our 
destruction.  A  necessity,  thai  will  brook  no 
ordinary  measures,  strongly  urges'us  to  the  at- 
tempt :  and  if  we  set  about  this  noble  enterprise 
with  the  spirit  of  m^ ;  if  we  make  the  attack 
upon  this  colossal  power,  before  it  is  well  knit 
together  and  firmly  consolidated,  whilst  anger 
and  revenge  ^et  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  population  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and 
if  we  transfer  to  the  conduct  of  our  operations 
by  land,  the  same  wise  and  vigorous  system  of 
policy  which  has  made  us  by  sea  almost  invinci- 
ble ;  there  remains,  in  my  mind,  litde  doubt  of 
ouj:  ultimate  success.   = 

'But  until  we  adopt  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
martial  policy  suited  to  the  present  times  ;  till  we 
shall  shake  oflf  with  disdain  the  narrow  or  das- 
tardly  spirit,  which  would  confine  British  valour 
and  enterprise  within  the  limits  of  what,  with  a 
Biixture  of  overweening  presumption  and  of  uq- 
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maiily  humility,  we  have  been  pleased  to  style 
our  own  element ;  till  we  shall  send  forth  our 
armies  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  the  Elbe,  or  the  Loire,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  ws  believe  we  should  feel  in  fighting  up- 
on those  of  the  Thames ;  till  we  plant  the  British 
flag  on  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  on  the  Appennines, 
or  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  v/ith  the  .same 
tmdaunted  hearts,  with  which  we  now  display 
it  on  the  ocean,  or  on  sbme  beggarly  rock  that 
is  encircled  by  its  waves:  till  we  come  for* 
ward  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  with  a  view 
to  the  applause  of  the  present"  and  of  future  ages, 
and  throwing  the  gauntlet  to  our  adversary, 
"boldly  challenge  him  to  meet  us  hand  to  hand 
in  any  part  of  the  known  world:  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  we  shall  see  all  the  efforts  of  our  armies, 
whilst  we  remain  a  nation,  terminate,  as  they 
have  lately  done,  either  in  disappointment  or  dii- 
grace :  and  this  I  confess  might  be  of  little  im- 
portance, at  least  so  it  might  be  considered  by 
men  who  are  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  their 
country,  if  it  did  not  appear  almost  self-evident, 
that  upon  these  efforts,  sooner  or  later,  our  ex- 
istence must  depend. 

From  the  want  of  this  daring  spirit  in  our 
national  councils  and  policy,  all  our  failures, .  all 
our  disasters  by  land  have  arisen.  Yet  we  scarcely 
find  one  political  or  military  writer,  who  hasyct 
gone  beyond  the  secondary  causes  of  the  bad 
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success  of  our^armies.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
vposed,  that  the  British  soldiers  \X^6re  inferior  to 
their  adversaries ;  and  thus  the  bravest  men  in 
the  world  wete  stigmatized  with  undeserved 
contempt,  by  others  who  never  looked  danger  in 
the  face.  Now  that  their  ipcomparable  valour 
has,  by  repeated  victories,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, oyer  the  conquerors  of  the  rest .  of  Europe, 
burst  through  the  cloufd  of  obloquy,  and  shone 
forth  conspicuous  to  the  worfd  like  the  noon-day 
sun;   men  have  been,  obliged  to  guess  at  Some 

other  cause.    And  accordingly,  at  a  time  when 

•  » 

our  naval  heroes  filL,  the  world  with  their  fame  } 
the  race  of  Peterboroughs  and  of  Marlboroughs 
on  shore  has  been  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  just  as 
if  heroic  leaders  can  possi1>ly  be  wantiitig  in' a 
country,  that  produces  such  valiant  men ;  or  as 
if  heroism  were  of  a  particular  element,  and  a 
British  chief,  before  he  possessed  it,  mu^t  be  some 
years  immured  in  the  glbom  of  a  cock-pit. 
Others,  who  allow  the  superiority  of  our  troops, 
and  that  we  have  generate  fit  for  commanding 
them,  throw  all  the  disasters,  our  armies  have 
incurred,  upon  the  defects  of  our  commissariat, 
or  of  some  other  urifbrtUfiate  military  department. 
Others  again,  particularly  the  opposition  fbr  the 
*  time  being,  attribute  eVeiry  failure  to  his  Majesty^s 
ministers..  When  some  continental  e^ipedition 
of  ours  (as  they  have  done  in  general)  arrives  too 
late  to  eflFect  its  object ;  when  the  country,  which 
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It  was  to  haye  defended,  is  found  already  over  run ; 
or  the  allies,  whose  caiise  it  might  have  retrieved, 
are  conquered ;  then  a  grand  outcry  is  made 
against  the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  ministers, 
who  are  alone  made  out  to  be  the  guilty  persons, 
the  cauie  of  the  dishonour  of  the  British  arms, 
apd  of  the  downfall  of  nations.  Not  only  are 
they  charged  with  things,  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  considered  responsible  in  their  official  capa« 
city,  but  with  all  the  errors  and  misconduct  of 
their  inferiors;  with  every  thing,  in  short,  that 
f:ari  afford  matter  of  regret  or  of  cen  ure  ;  and  no 
allowance  is  ever  made  for  the  unfavorable  circum- 
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stanceSjUnder  which,  they  may,  at  times,  have  acted. 
Now  as  we  have  seen  that  these^omplaints,  and 
the^e  failures  have  been  general,  whoever  is  mi- 
nister; th^t  men  of  the  most  opposite-charatters, 
parties,  and  views  have  guided  the  helm  of  affairs ; 
and  that  all  of  these  men  have  uniformly  pros- 
pered in  war  by  sea ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
expeditions  by  land,  which  they  haVe  planned, 
have  Either  failed,  qr  even  the  most  brilliant 
victoriesi  have  led  to  no  perms^nent  benefit ;  it 
is  evident  that  neither  Qur  naval  successes,  nor  our 
military  (disasters,  are,  exclusively,  the  merit  or 
the  crime  df  any  one  administration :  that,  in 
short,  no  change  of  ministry  will  ever  bring  a 
remedy,  until,  as  I  said  before,  we  come  to  adopt 
a  more  manly  and  enlightened  system  of  martial 
policy. 
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When  such  a  system  is  once  adopted,  all 
the  secondary,  though  serious,  causes  of  our 
disasters  will  be*  either  entirely  done  away 
or  rendered  less  hurtful.*  We  shall  find,  that 
the  British  constitution,  in  its  present  state, 
is  not  only  the!  best  form  of  government,  for 
promoting  the  happiness  and  wealth  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  best  and  most  vigotous,  in  every 
kind  of  warfare.  We  shall  find,  that  no  ministry 
can  be  formed,  which  will  not  be  capable  of 
supporting  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  by 
land,  as  well  as  by  sea :  they  will  do  it  upon 
both  elements,  or  on  neither. 

But  that  we  may  place,  in  a  stronger  light,  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  advanced^  that  the  dis- 
asters of  a  nation  in  any  kind  of  warfare  ought  to 
be  ascribed  more  to  its  own  measures,  that  lo  any 
external  force,  we  shall  proceed  to  analyze  our 
present  system  of  martial  policy  a  little  more 
closely;  and,  what  posterity  may  consider  won- 
derful,  or  almost  incredible,  ii\  the  same  nation  at 
the  same  period,  it  will  appear  on  the  most 
general' view  of  the  subject,  that  the  spirit  with 
which  we  haye  acted  in  naval  war,  is  radically 
contrary  to  that  with  which  we  have  acted  ki  war 
by  land :  and  on  a  more  minute  investigation,  they 
may  be  traced  every  where  by  their  effects;  haying 
produced  a  contrary  system,  even  in  the  smallest 
details  of  the  naval  alnd  military  services  of  this 
country. 
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In  ofder  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  let  us 
suppose  that  such  an  event  were  to  happen,  as  the 
destruction  of  a  British  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  it,  under  two  different  suppositions  ? 

First,  that  the  safne  spirit  prevailed  in  England 
in  regard  to  naval  war,  as  actually  does  prevail 
in  regard  to  war  by  land  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
nation  were  actuated  by  the  same  unambitious,  * 
wavering,  timid  policy,  in  conducting  both. 

Secondly,  how  woi^ld  the  news  of  such  a 
calamity  be  received,  and  what  effects  ^ould  it 
lead  to,  feeling,  as  we  do  rio\;e,  the  great  im  - 
portance  of  naval  ^ar  ? 

A  fleet  of  forty  sdl  of  the  line  is  therefore,  in 
both  cases,  supposed  to  be  destroyed :  but  if  we 
could  also  suppose,  that  after  destroying  oUr  fleets, 
the  enemy  had  no  army  to  attack  us ;  and  that, 
by  some  revolution  in  the  national  spirit,  we  had 
become  indifferent  to  commerce,  not  earing, 
provided  we  lived  happily  at  home,  whether  We 
were  rich  or  poor ;  and  also  perfectly  in<£ffer6ttt, 
whether  the  number  of  our  manufacturers  ih^ 
creased  or  not :  it  is  evident,  that  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  fleet  would  be,  fek,  to  a  certain  degree,  as 
a  matter  of  little  importance.  Consequently  the 
first  supposition  would  be  perfectly  realised  j  so 
that  we  should  receive  the  news  of  such  a  disaster, 
in  th6  same  manner,  as  we  nOW  receive  the  news 
of  the  failure  of  a  British  army.    Feeling  in  this 
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way,  the  loss  of  a  fleet  might  give  rise  to  no  in- 
quiries, no  courts  martial.  If  such  took  place, 
they  would  merely  be  matters  of  form.  Nobody 
would  be  punished,  nor  even  perhaps  censured, 
unless  the  strongest  proofs  of  flagrant  misconduct 
should  be  brought  forward.  A  not  unamiable 
sentiment  of  humanity ;  a  consideration  of  t^his 
man's  former  services  ;  pity  for^  that  man's  wife 
and  children,  aided  by  all  the  powers  of  parli^ 
amentary  interest,  and  by  favour  of  every  Idnd, 
would  be  set  actively  to  work  to  screen  the  guilty. 

The  people  might  be  indignant  for  2r  time, 
but  thdr  anger  would  die  away  into  regret  j  or, 
at  most,  it  would  only  vent  itself  in  peevish 
complaints  against  ministers,  for  ever  ha^dng 
wasted  the  pubKc  money,  in  such  an  useless 
and  chimerical  attempt,  as  that  of  forming  a 
navy  capable  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  so  great 
a  power  as  France:  a  measure,  which  under  the 
drcumstances  that  have  been  imagined,  would 
appear  superfluous  to  the  safety,  and  might  be  re^' 
presented  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  of  the  British 
nation.  Such  would  be  the  consequence  of  our 
military  policy  being  suddenly  transferred  to 
liaval  war.  After  the  first  serious  disaster,  we 
would  abandon  ourselves  to,  despair ;  and  shutting 
ourselves  up  in  our  own  island,  we  would  give  up 
maritime  afiairs  for  ever. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  scene,  and  according  to 
the  second  supposition,  let  us  consider,  what 
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would  be  the  consequence  of  the  destruction  o( 
a  great  British  fleet,  feeling  as  we  do  at  present 
in  regard  to  naval  war- 
After  the  first  moments  of  grief  and  consterna-  _ 
tion  were  over,  the  nation  would,  with  one  voice, 
demand  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disaster. 
If  it  proved,  that  it  had  been  owing  to  neglect  or 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  administration ; 
either  in  not  having  procured,  proper  information 
of  the  enemy *s  force ;  or  in  not  having  sent  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships,  when  there  were  some 
to  spare ;  or  in  having  parcelled  out  the  fleet 
into  two  or  three  small  squadrons,  under  dififerent 
admirals  with  independent  orders,  when  it  ought 
to  have' acted  in  body ;  or  that,  owing  to  the 
disorganized  state  of  some  important  department, 
the  ships  had  been  in  want  of  provisions,  with-  ' 
out  stores,  of  out  of  repair. :  in  all  these  cases, 
ministers,  or  a  part  of  them,  if  convicted  wolild, 
at  least,  lose  their  places.  But  it  might  be  possible,  ^ 
that  no  part  of  the  neglect   or  mismanagement 
would  be  found  to  rest  with   ministers.     This, 
courts   martial    would    decide.     If  the  disaster 
should  prove  to  have  arisen  from  misconduct  in 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  fleet,  they   would  atone  for  their  errors  by 
the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  ^r  by  being  condemned 
to  linger  out   an  existence  of  ignominy,  worse 
than  death.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  upon 
the  strictest  investigation  intpv  the  disaster,  no 
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absolute  misconduct  might  attach  any  where ;  ^but 
,  that  it  might  prove  to  have  been  on^  of  those  mis- 
fortunes, which  may  happen  in  spite  of  every  hu- 
man precaution  ;  for  what  nation  can  reasonably 
expect  always  to  command  such  wpnderful  suc- 
cess, as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  on  the  inconstant 
ocean  ?     At  all  events,  '^very  exertion  would  be 
used,  to  repair  the  loss,  in  order  once  more  to 
meet,  and  give  battle  to  the  victorious  enemy: 
the  warehouses  and  timber  yards  of  merchants 
and  of  builders  would  be  ransacked,  to  supply  the 
necessary  stores ;  the  parks  and  forests  throughout 
the  country  would  bestript  of  their   trees;  all 
the  ship-wrights  of  the  kingdom  would  be  col- 
lected in   the  royal  dock  yards,  and  the  roads 
would  be  seen  covered  with  artificers,  travelling 
rapidly  from  the  interior  to  lend  their  aid.     The 
work  would  go  on  night  and  day,     A  new  fleet 
would  speedily    be    built    and  equipped.     The 
merchant  vessels  ,  in   all    our    ports^  would  be 
emptied,  in  order  to  fill  it  with  fighting  men. 
Large   detachments,  or  volunteers,  from  the  ar- 
tillery^ the  regular  army  and  militia,  would  be 
hurried  on  board,  to  supply  the  place  of  marines. 
Quotas  of  men  would  be  furnished  by  all  the 
counties.     And  the  commanders,  if  such  there 
had  been  employed,  whose  sole  or  whose  princi- 
pal claim  was  their  parliamentary  interest,  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  shelf,  in  order  to  make  room 
'  {or  a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson.    In  the  mean  time. 
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the  cities^,  the  fields,  and  manufactories  would  be 
thinned,  and  the  citizens  of  England,  converted 
into  soldiers,  would  be  assembled  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  in  camps  or  cantonments  near  the 
coast,  in  order  to  repel  the  formidable  invasion, 
to  which  the  country  would  lie  open. 

Such,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  great  British  fleet 
in  the  present  times.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
such  a  calamity,  we  should  only  rise  more  de- 
termined^ and  more  terrible.  And  why  ?  because* 
every  man  amongst  us  sees^  that  our  naval  supe- 
riority, which  formerly  might  have  been  consider- 
ed merely  as  an  object  of  national  pride  and 
ambition,  has,  by  degrees,  become  the-  only  safe- 
guard  of  our  existence  as  a  state. 

If  the  principles,  upon  which  we  have  reasoned 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  were  generally  al- 
lowed to  contain  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  British  nation  would  see,  that  the 
best  or  perhaps  the  only  sure  mode  of  preserve 
ing  its  independence,  is  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  either  to  destroy  him,  or  to  weaken  him  in* 
such  a  degree,  as  to  place  our  naval  power  (untB 
we  lose  which,  we  can  scarcely  be  cdnquered)  iti 
permanent  security  against  his  attacks.  This 
would  at  once  lead  us  to  adopt  a  new  systeni  of 
martial  policy,  such  as  has  been-  recommended 
in  this  chapter,  not  contrary  to,  but  more  enlarg- 
ed than  our  present  one^  upon  which  it  would  be 
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founded,  and  with  which  it  is  in  fact  Jidentified, 

both  in  spirit  andinobject. 

Then  the  same  feeling  would  be  excited,  and 
the  sannte.  consequences  would  arise,  from  the 
failure  of  a  .military  e:^edhion,  which  I  have 
pictured  as  Ukely  to  e^sue  from  the  destruction 
of  a  fleet.  Instead  qf  resigning  ourselves  to  wo* 
manish  despair,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
free  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  any  great  i$land» 
from  the  yoke  of  France,  we  should  only  be 
roused  to  greater  exertions.  And  the  world  woukji 
be  astonished  at  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  British 
army,  more  numerous,  better  equipped,  more 
ably  commanded,  making  its  appeajrance  on  the 
spot,  which  might  have  witnessed  some  former 
humiliation,  eager  to  avenge  the  national  wrongs, 
and  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  past  disgrace. 

If.  we  acted  thus  vigorously  in  offensive  war, 
as  we  have  done  in  naval,  and  as  we  should  most 
probably  do  ia  defensive  war,  what  nation  upon 
earth  could  resist  us  ?  The  usurper  of  Europe, 
bold  as  he  is,  might  have  cause  to  tremble  on 
his  throne.  And  the  people  of  the  world,  who 
have  hitherto  had  so  little  reason  to  place  confi- 
dence in  us,  since  they  have  generally  seen  our 
armies  re-embark  and  leave  them  to  their  fate,  the 
momeiit  that  the  hour  of  serious  danger  drew 
near^  would  flock  to  our  .standards  by  myriads  j 
and  would  look  up  to  us,  with  respect  and  vene- 
ration, as  theii;  saviours,  their  insti:uctors,  and 
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their  models,  in  the  art  o^  war,  and  in  every 
xnanly  art. 

It  may  appear  to  some  men,  that  the  vigorous 
system  of  external  war  and  even  of  conquest; 
which  I  hstve  recommended,  under  a  belief  of  its 
having  become  hecessary  to  the  existence  of  this 
country,  might,  if  ever  carried  into  effect,  be 
prejudicial  to  our  domestic  liberty :  perhaps  if  I 
shew,  that  the  same  opinions  have  been  held  be- 
fore  me,  by  the  most  zealous  enemies  of  arbitrary 
power,  whom  this  country  has  ever  produced, 
my  readers  may  be  more  inclined  to.  give  up  this 
notion,  than  by  any  thing,  which,  of  my  own 
authority,  I  can  advance  upon  the  subject. 

We  shall  first  quote  Algernon  Sidney.  That 
writer,  in  his  Discourses  concerning  Government, 
dedicates  a  section  to  prove,  that  "  that  is  the 
^*  best  government,  which  best  provides  for  war;*^ 
in  which  he  reasons  upon  the  very  sound  principle, 
that  no  government  can  be  considered  perfect, 
which  does  not  equally  guard  against  destruction 
from  external  causes,  as  well  as  dissolution  from 
internal  ones. 

He  therefore  states  "  that  government  to  be  evi- 
dently the  best,  which,  not  relying  upon  what 
it  does  at  first  enjoy,  seeks  to  encrease  the 
number,  strength  and  riches  of  the  people. 
"  AU  things,*'  he  adds,  '^  in  their  beginning  are 
weak.  The  whelp  of  a  lion  newly  born  hath 
neither  strength  nor  fierceness.   He  that  builds 
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"  a  city  and  does  not  intend  it  should  increase, 
"  commits  as  great  an  absurdity  as  if  he  should 
;"  desire  his  Child  might  ever  continue  under  the 
"  same  weakness  in  which  he  was  bprn,  .  If  it 
does  not  grow,  it  must  pine  and  perish ;  for 
in  this  world  nothing  is  permanent :  that  which 
*does  not  grow  better  will  grow  worse.  This 
increase  is  also  useless,  perhaps  hurtful,  if  it  be 
not  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  riches  or  number; 
for  every  one  is  apt  to  seize  upon-ill-guarded 
treasures :  and  the  terror  that  the  city  of 
"  London  was  possessed  with,  when  a  few 
**  Dutch  ships  caifie  to  Chatham,  shews  that  no 
*^  number  of  men,  however  valiant,  ate  able  to 
<*'  defend  themselyes,  unless  they  be  well  armed, 
disciplined,  and  conducted.  Their  multitude 
brings  confusion  i  their  wealth,  when  it  is  like 
to  be  made  a  prey,  increases  the  fears  of  the 
owners :  and  they, ,  who  if  they  were  brought 
into  good  order,  might  conquer  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  being  destitute  of  it,  durst  not 
"  think  of  defending  themselves.'* 

Th^  whole  of  this  passage  applies  exactly  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  recommends 
a  policy,  to  wJiich,  if  we  do  not  enlarge  our 
views,  we  shall  act  directly  contrary.  We  have 
been  increasing  prodigiously  in  wealth  ;  and  this 
^increase  of  wealth  has  had  a  favourable  effect  upon 
our  popuktion  :  but  our  system  of  employing 
our  armies  in  the  conquest  of  petty  colonies,  in- 
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Stead  of ,  large  and  rich  ones,  counteracts  these 
advantages,  and  prevents  our  military  strength, 
^om  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  Britain 
is  the  child^  whose  growth^  by  a  further  perse- 
verance in  her  present  policy,  will  be  effectually' 
stopped :  whilst  France,  by  a  contrary  system,  has 
grown  to  a  gigantic  size,  nor  has  she  yet  done 
growing.. 

We  shall  oppose  another  authority  to  those 
who  think  that  aggrandizement  and  civil  liberty 
are  incompatible  :  the  authority  of  Harrington,,  a 
man  whose  name  must  be  equally  remote  frpm 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  a  view  to  favour  arbitrary 
power.  This  writer,  who  flourished  at  a  time 
when  notions  of  traf&ck  had  not  monopolized  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  and  shut  their  hearts 
a^inst  all  other  feelings,  in  his  famous  Plan  of  a 
Commonwealth^  after  having  observed  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  free'governments,  one  for  pre- 
servation and  the  other  for  increase,  gives  the 
decided  preference  to  the  latter ;  and  accordingly 
models  his  imaginary  republic  for  war  and  con^ 
quest ;  holding  out  to  it  as  its  object  the  empire  of 
the  world,  which  he  says  England  could  not  do 
less  than  aspire  to,  and  for  these  reasons : 

First,  The  facility  of  the  enterprize. 

Secondly,  The  danger  which  England  would 
incur  by  the  omission  of  such  a  government^ 
should  some  other  country  seize  the  opportunity 
of  acting  upon  these  prmciples  before  her. 
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**  Columbus  offered  gold/'  says  he,  "  to  one  of 
your  kings,  through  whose  happy  incredulity 
another  prince  has  drunk  the  poison,  even  to 
the  consumption  of  his  people ;  but  I  do  not 
offer  you  a  nerve  of  war  that  is  made  of  purse- 
strings,  such  a  one  as  has  drawn  the  face  of 
the  earth  into  Convulsions,  but  such  as  is 
natural  to  her  health  and  beauty.  Look  you 
to  it,  where  there  is  tumbling  and  tossing  upon' 
*'  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  must  end  in  death  or 
recovery.  Though  the  people  of  the  world,  in 
the  dregs  of  the  Gothic  empire,  be  yet  tumbling 
and  tossing  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  they  can- 
*'  not  die  j  nor  is  there  any  means  of  recovery 
**  for  them,  but  by  ancient  prudence,  whence  of 
*^  necessity  it  must  come  to  pass,  that  this  drug 
be  better  known.  If  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
were  not  all  sick,  all  corrupted  together,  there 
**  would  be  none  of  them  so ;  for  the  sick  would 
*'  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  sound,  nor  the 
"  sound  to  preserve  their  health  without  curing  of 
"  the  sick.  The  first  of  these  nations  (which,  if 
**  you  stay  her  leisure,  will  in  my  mind  be  France) 
*^  that  recovers  the  health  of  ancient  prudencei 
**  shall  certainly  govern  the  world :  for  what 
**  did  Italy  when  she  had  it  ?  and  as  you  were  in 
**  that,  so  shall  you  in  the  like  case  be  reduced  to 
**  a  province.    I  do  not  speak  at  random,  &c.** 

Our  more  modern  writers  have,  almost  all  of 
them,  in  treating  of  the  principles  of  wir  and 
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government,  fallen  into  the  BrrBf  of  blending 
these  grand  subjects  with  other  considerations, 
which  maybe  almost  foreign  to  them,  and  cer- 
tainly are  of  a  very  secondary  iiature,  such  as  the 
state  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  a  country. 
Hence,  however  great  their  talents,  they  have  so 
bewildered  themselves  by  their  researches  into 
national  wealth,  that  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves incapable  of  judging  truly  upon  th^  causes 
of  the  strength  and  safety  of  nations.  Accordingly 
w;e  do  not  find  that  any  of  them,  even  the  most 
celebrated,  in  their  speculations  upon  probable 
events,  have  equalled  Harrington ;  who  by  keeping 
these  grand  subjects,  which  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, unmixed  with  extraneous  matter,  clearly  saw^ 
that  any  nation,  that  would  again  adopt  the  mfar- 
tial  policy  of  the  Romans,  might  overthrow  all 
^others,  and  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world.  Suc- 
ceeding events  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinions' 
of  this  enlightened  man.  His  prediction,  which 
weak  minds  might  take' for  inspiration,  has  nearly 
been  verified.  The  martial  policy,  upon  which 
we  have  only  acted  by  halves,  and  which  escaped 
our  view^  whilst  we  were  striving  to  court  em- 
ployment as  the  artificers,  labourers  and  shop- 
keepers of  all  nations,  has  been  adopted  in  full  by 
the  French  ;  and  we,  as  Harrington  feared,  seem, 
at  this  moment,  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  sinking  into 
a  province  of  their  empire. 
[     Who,  we  may  ask,  was  the  most  profound 
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phUosopher,  or  who  profited  most  by  the  pxperi- 

ence  of  past  ages?  Was  it  Hutne,  who  undervalued 

the  efFects  of  conquest,  in  treating  of  our  ancient 

victories  in  France  ?     Was  it  Adam  Smith,  who 

talks  so  lightly  of  war,  as  to  say,  that  almost  the 

only  advantage  to  be  g^med  by  it,  in  modern 

'  ■ '  ■    '- 

tunes,  is  the  entertainment  and  the  interest  which 

the  people  of  a  country  derive,  from  reading  the 

exploits  of  their  fleets  and  armies  in  a  newspaper  ?*  ^ 

Was  it  General  Llqyd,  who  has  endeavoured  to 

delude  the  people  of  England,  by  pronouncing, 

that,  their  country   cannot  be  conquered  again, 

although  it  has  often  been   conquered  before  ? 

Was  it  these,  and  other  modern  writers,  previous 

^  to  the   French  Revolution,    whose  opinions,  in 

spite  (it  may  be  said)  of  the  conviction  afforded  by 

the  events  of,  their  own  and  of  all  former  times, 

would   tend   to  establish  as  a  maxim,  "  that  po 

"  on^  nation  can  possibjy  overcome  another  ?" 

Or  was  it  Harrington,   who  finding  all   history 

■  •'•.••  -   " '  ■      '         ...»     ' 

nothing  more  than  the,  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  has  traced  the  true  causes  that  led 
to  these  revolutions,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philo- 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  iii.  I  must 
confess,  that  the  description  of  war  alluded  to  is  applicable 
16'  the  unambitious  principles  upon  which  we  now  seem  to  ' 
be* acting;  by  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  obserT^s,  we.  can  gain, 
nothing  but  amusement ;  but  by  a  further  perseverance  in 
which  system^  we  may  (what  he  has  not  foreseen)  lose  our 
country. 
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sopher  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier* ;  arid  who 
consequently  foresaw,  that  what  has  once  been 
done,  might  and  would  be  done  hereafter,  when^r 
ever  the  same  causes  came  to  operate  under  simi* 
lar  circumstances  ? 

In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter  I  said  that  our 
national  policy  was  as  good  as  any  other,  whilst\ 
any  thing  like  a  balance  of  power  remained  on 
the  Continent ;  but  if  our  ancestors  had  seen  the 
state  of  the  world  with  the  comprehensive  viewai 
of  Harrington,  they  would  have  judged,  that  th^t 
balance  of  power  must  some  time  or  other  be 
destroyed,  by  the  first  nation  thijit  acted  with 
Roman  spirit.  They  would  therefore,  instead  of 
leaving  the  future  fate  of  Engird  at  the  mercy  of 
fortune,  have  adopted  that  spirit  themselves,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  a  vigorotis 
system  of  external  war  such  a  formidable  power, 
as  would  have  rendered  the  conquest  of  Europe 
(consequently  of  England)  by  any  other  nation 
impossible ;  and  would  have  mad^  our  future 
existence  independent  of  foreign  coalition  or 
assistance.  Our  ancestors,  setting  out  upon  such 
a  principle,  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  in^ 
creasing  their  population  to  a  par  with  that  of  the 
other  great  powers }  and  as  they  had  no  land 
frontier  on  which  to  extend  themselves,  acting 

^  A-  inan  may  possess  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  who  never 
^ore  a  sword.     Harrington^ was  not  a  soldier  by  profession* 
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exactly  as  they  did,  in  regard  to  the  important 
objects  of  naval  power  and  commerce,  but  con- 
sidering small  colonial  acquisitions  as  a  secondary 
inatter  j  they  would  have  grasped  at  all  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  resources  in  which  they 
were  deficient,  by  incorporation  or  conquest  of 
the  neighbouring  continental  nations.  And  most 
noble  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  at 
various,  it  may  almost  be  said,  at  all  periods  of 
our  history.  Let  us  look  back,  for  instance, 
to  the  former  powerful  and  flourishing  state  of 
Holland  before  the  last  war.  If  Queen  Efizabeth 
had  accepted  the  offer  made  by  that  country  to 
put  itself  under  her  protection,  Britain  and 
Holland  well  administered,  to  which,  by  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  policy,  we  might  have  added  the 
Netherl^ds,  would  have  given  us  such  a  degree 
of  positive  strength,  as  to  secure  our '  existence 
against  any  other  power.  The  exploits  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  took  up  the  very  cause 
from  which  Elizabeth  shrunk ;  a  cause  in  which, 
like  him,  she  might  have  blended  religion  with 
war,  show  how  easily  we  might  have  effected, 
what  a  nation,  so  poor  in  resources  as  Sweden, 
atteitipted  with  success. 

Another  instance,  of  the  strength  that  an  in-» 
creasing  power  may  acquire  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  is  Prussia,  which  was  originally  a  weaker 
state  than  Hanover.  Supposing  Hanover  had 
increased  in  a  similar  >yay  under  our  management 
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in  the  north  of  Europe,  we  should  by  this  tneans 
have  become  in  some  degree  a  match  for  Francfe ; 
so  that  we  might  either  have  adopted  a  moderate 
line  of  conduct,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
repelling  the  attacks  of  that  nation ;  or  if  we 
found,  that  her  inordinate  ambition  left  us  no 
other  alternative  than,  that  of  destroying  or  of 
being  destroyed,  we  might  have  drawn  the  sword 
in  this  inexpiable  war  upon  equal  terms,  and  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Such  of  my  readers 
as  may  be  disposed  to  deny  that  this  opinion, 
as  to  the  strength  we  should  derive  from  conti- 
nental aggrandizement^  is  true,  must  also  deny, 
that  any  administration  which  we  have  seen  in 
this  country,  for  the  last  century,  has  acted  witji 
the  smallest  particle  of  common  sense**.  If  the 
alliance  of  Austria,  now  as  at  all  former  times^  be 
of  any  value — if  such  a  power  as  Prussia,  before  it 
was  nearly  destroyed,  was  worth  purchasing  tq 
fight  against  France  by  millions  of  British  gold  j 
would  it  not  have  been  a  much  stronger  coalition, 

*  In  order  that  this  expression  may  not  appear  presump- 
tuous, I  beg  to  remind  the  reader,  that  I  have  in  no  part  of 
this  chapter,  in  an  unqualified  way,  censured  the  martial 
policy,  upon  which  the  nation  has  hitherto  acted,  as  Unwise: 
I  have  only  said  that  it  is  becoming  so  by  degrees.  It  is  wise 
in  winter  to  wrap  ones-self  in  furs  and  flannels,  and  to  keep 
up  blazing  fires,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  health  :  but  as 
summer  approaches,  the  same  motive  causes  the  furs  to  be 
thrown  ofif,  and  the  fires  to  be  discontinued* 
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if  an  equal  force  had  been  identified  with  our  own 
empire ;  in  wjiich  case,  such  a  country  would 
have  paid  millions,  into  the  British  exchequer,  in- 
stead of  robbing  us  of  our  treasures,  in  conse- 
quence of  promises,  which  its  Wfsak  or  treacherous 
native  government  might  afterwards  be  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  fulfil  ? 
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CHAiPTER  V. 

The  same  sulyect  continued. — The  secondary  causes 
of  general  failures  in  war  defined. — OfthepoU^ 
tics  of  war. 

» 

We  shall  now  devote  some  pages  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  secondary  causes  of  general  failures  of 
any  nation  in  war,  which  are,  although  we  have 
chosen  to  assign  them  a  subordinate  place,  the 
only  causes  that  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  any  country,  and  by  which  alone  their 
indignation  or  their  regret  are  ever  forcibly  ex- 
cited. These,  which  may  be  generalized  into 
three  heads,  are,  either  defective  military  institu- 
tions ;  an  errQneous  treatment  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  which  is  the  seat  of  war ;  or  a  mis- 
taken policy  in  regard  to  other  powers,  which 
are  either  neutral,  or  at  least  not  principals,  in 
the  quarrel*. 

Defective  military  institutions  are  only  to  be 
judged  of,  by  their  unfavourable  effects  upon  the 
general  character  of  an  army,  which  they  degrade ; 

*  The  consideration  of  the  Iwo  last  subjects  comprehends 
Ihe  politics  of  war. 
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and  upon  its  operations,  which  they  tend  to  int- 
pede.  But  although  these  defects  always  caus6 
an  army  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree 
of  contempt,  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and 
illiberal  than  this  matmer  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject. No  army  has  the  power  of  improving 
itself;  and  the  great  body  of  individuals^  who. 
.  compose  it,  can  do  nothing  more  than  lament  its 
deficiencies.  The  sole  glory  and  the  sole  disgrace 
of  good  or  bad  military  institutions,  ought  there* 
fore  to  be  attached  to  the  executive  government 
in  every  Country :  and  in  a  free  state  like  Great 
Britain,  the  ministry  should  be,  and  at  all  times 
hai;  been,  considered  fully  responsible  for  them. 
But  as  the  military  institutions  of  no  country  can 
be  made  perfect  all  at  once,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  no  British  ministry  ought  to  be  censured^ 
in  ah  unqualified  manner,  for  the  defects  in  our 
military  establishments ;  iif  it  should  appear,  either 
that  they  received  them  in  a  much  worse  state 
from  their  predecessors  ;  or  that  having  received 
them  in  the  same  imperfect  state,  they  may  not 
have  had  fair  time  to  inquire  into  and  to  im- 
prove then^,      ^ 

An  army  may  fail,  either  from  want  of  discipline, 
which  implies  its  being  formed  of  officers  and 
soldiers  insubordinate  and  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mopi  routine  of  regimental  duties;  or  from 
being  badly  organized,  in  one  or  in  several  de- 
partments }  or  from  a  general  want  of  science  in 
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its  officers  ;  or  lastly,  from  having  at  Its  -head  a.  ' 
commander  in  chief,  destitute  of  military  talents  ^ 
and  of  enterprise.     All  these  evils  come  under  .^ 
the  first  head,  as  they  arise  principally,  or  solqly,. 
from  bad  military  institutions :  and  any  one. of 
them  may  occasion  the  failure  of  an  expedition, 
perfectly  well  planned,  as  far  ais  regards  the  de- 
liberative part;   and  fully  adequate  in  point  of. 
number  of  troops,  and  in  equipment.  . 

The  general  principles  upon  which  a  nation 
ought  to  act  in  war,  in  drder  to.  avoid  the  disas- 
ters  arising  from  the  two  last  mentioned  (pauses,;, 
are  as  follows :  ,       .s 

First,  endeavour .  by  evety  means  in  your: 
power  to  make,  and  to  preserve,  the  people  ^j9j5[ 
every  country  which  you  enter,  either  as  a  conrj 
queror  or  as  an  ally,  your  friends :  for  the  pgc^- 
pie  (by  which  I  mean  almost  every  individual  in  a; 
nation,  exclusive  of  the  legislative  and  executive .. 
powers,  and  of  a  part  of  the  nobility)  is  in  aH. 
countries  the  strongest  party,  ,  .  ^ 

Secondly,  as  J:here  are  some  powers,   whose* 
friendship  in  war  if  likely,  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  more  fatal  to  you  than  their  enmity,  decline 
or  refuse  the  alliance  of  such,  states,  even  if  pressed 
upon  you  ;  courting  6nly  the  friendship  of  state§ . 
of  a  contrary  description.  ,  .  >  - 

Thirdly,  respect  in  all  cases  the  law  of  nation^  }j 
ilvoiding  a  crooked,  intriguing,  timid  policy.  Be^ 
a  true  friend  to  your  allies  in  their  utmost  adyer«. 
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sity.  Be  an  op6n,  a  determined,  a  terrible  ertdmy. 
Support  not  only  your  interest,  but  your  dignity : 
for  whenever  you  forget  the  latter,  you  lose 
sight  of  the  former.     An  insult  should  therefore 

■  ^  « 

be  resented  more  deeply  than  an.  injury.  The 
honour  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent, should  be  as  spotless  a;s  that  of  a  soldier : 
but  it  will  be  found,  that  unless,,  by  adopting  a 
more  manly  ifystem  of  martial  policy,  we  set  our- 
selves above  fear,  <  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
set  ourselves  above  reproach. 

Since  the  character  of  no  two  nations  is  exactly 
alike,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  lay 
down  fixed  rules  of  conduct  for  all  countries  in- 
discriminately.    If  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  any 
country,  are  of  an  active  high-spirited  character : 
you  have  only  to  endeavour  to  make  as  strong  an 
interest  amongst  them  as  possible;  since  they  will 
naturally  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  will  be  beloved  and  respected.     But 
if,  as  in  most  arbitrary  or  at  least  despotic  go- 
vernments, the  rich  and  noble  are  of  a  depraved, 
effeminate,   and  tyrannical  chairacter,  then,  the 
moment  that  their  country  is  made  the  seat  of 
war,  their  authority  is  at  an  end ;.  and  if,  ih  fear 
^  of  offending  them,  you  do  not  embrace  the  op- 
"portunity  of  conciliating  the  rest  of  the  nation,  ^ 
'  your  enemy  may  atm  it  against  you.     In  your 
endeavours,  you  must,  however,  either  scarcely 
'intprfere  at  all,  except  by  promises;  or  you  must 
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su£Fer  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  you  mean  to  please,  not  by  what  you 
yourself  would  wish,  in  the  same  situation.  In 
pursuing  this  necessary  object  of  making  friends  in 
every  country  in  which  you  act,  you  must  take 
great  care  not  to  revolutionize ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
must  not  confound  the  views  of  the  people  with 
those  of  th?  populace.  The  most  rigid  obedience 
to  ;nagistrates  must  be  every  where  exacted,  as 
in  times  of  profound  peace ;  and,  above  all,  no 
arms  must  be  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  any 
body  of  men,  without  appointing  proper  officer? 
to  head  them,  either  from  your  own  army,  or 
from  such  part  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  as 
may  be  in  your  interest :  for  an  armed  rabMe 
must  soon  degenerate  into  bands  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  who  will  lay  waste  their  own  country, 
and  render  the  cause  which  they  may  profess  to 
support  (however  jpopular  at  first  it  may  have 
been)  odious  and  contemptible  to  all  mankind* 

Sometimes  the  people  of  a  country,  which  is 
the  seat  of  war,  may  have  such  an  inveterate  na- 
tional hatred  against  you,  that  it  may  be  ajmost 
impossible  to  conciliate  them,  whilst  any  hope  of 
resistance  remains.  In  that  case  you  must  not 
despair,  but  employ  more  numerpus  armies  in 
the  enterprise ;  apd  w^hen  you  have  prevailed  by 
force  of  arms,  (for  there  is  a  force  in  war  which 
nothing  can  resist,)  you  will,  in  process  of  time, 
by  mild  and  humane  treatment,  be  able  to  eradi« 
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cate  these  unfavourable  impressions,  and  recoil- 
cile  the  vanquished  to  you  by  degrees.  In  making 
any  changes  with  this  view,  yoii  ought  not,  after 
yoyr  power  is  firmly  rooted,  to  act  implicitly  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  or  feelings,  but  according 
to  what  you  judge  to  be  most  for  the  real  good 
of  the  people  whom  you  wish  to  conciliate.  The 
affection  of  a  nation  is  by  this  mode  slowly 
gained;  but  the  power,  to  which  it  conduces, 
rests  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  you  wish  to  reap 
ati  immediate  benefit  froih  the  good-will  of  the 
country  in  which  you  act,  you  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed more  readily,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
men  with  vague  professions  of  friendship,  than 
by  deeds.  The  French  have  exerted  themselves 
with  much  assiduity,  and  have  often  derived  great 
assistance  in  their  operations  by  acting  on  this 
last  mentioned  system :  but  they  iave  understood 
better  how  to  promise  than  to  perform  j  how  to 
overturn  the  power  of  former  governments,  than 
to  cement  their  own  by  the  love  of  their  new 
subjects,  whom  they  have  proudly  trampled  un- 
der foot  in  the  insdence  of  victory.  Hence  the 
French  empire  may  be  considered  weak,  if  any 
nation  of  equal  spirit,  and  of  greater  moderation 
and  justice,  were  to  attack  it.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  us,  if  we  could  subsidize  such  a  na- 
tion  to  fight  our  battles ;  but ,  I  do  not  know 
where  we  are  to  find  an  ally  of  this  description, 
unless  we  look  at  home. 
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Since  the  only  object  in  war  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
success  J  a  prince,  or  a  nation,  who  in  their  ex- 
ternal warfare  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  have  just  been  recommended, 
act  in  the  most  weak  and  infatuated  manner : 
for  by  so  doing,  they  either  insure  the  ^estruc- 
tion  of  an  army,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  sufficient  to  conquer  a  country;  or  they 
voluntarily  incur  the  necessity  of  employing  per- 
haps  a'  hundred  thousand  men,  in  an  operation, 
for  which,  by  making  allies  in  the  country  itself, 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  might  have  been  fuHy 
adequate. 

The  ^British  government,  when  long  established 
in  any  foreign  country,  has  generally  succeeded 
in  the  end,  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  politics 
of  war  :  but  we  have  sometimes  failed,  especially 
at  our  first  outset,  and  from  the  most  opposite 
causes.  When  the  people  of  any  country  are 
discontented  with  their  situation,  it  may  more 
generally  be  ascribed  to  a  bad  administration 
of  their  laws,  than  to  any  radical  defect  in 
the  laws  themselves,  partial  change,  there- 
fore, not  revolution,  is  much  the  wisest  and  ' 
safest  policy,  for  a  government  tbstt  wishes  to 
establish  itself  in  the  hearts,  of  its  foreign  subjects, 
nstead  of  throwing  them  into  confusion.  '  But 
we  once  unfortunately  forgot  this  maxim.  We 
*  transplanted  the  principles  of  our  own  constitu- 
tion to  the  ungenial  soil  of  Corsica,  and  by  thus 
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Suddenly,  attempting  a  total  revolution  m  that 
island,  we  drove  its  natives  into  rebellion  against  us. 
In  other  cases,  in  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  down 
the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  by  not  drawing  a  just 
line  between  the  populace  and  the  people,  we 
have  outraged  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  men  ; 
so  that  without  gaining  a  single  friend,  we 
have  made  whole  countries  our  enemies.  Some- 
times,  in  our  military  operations,  our  wish  to 
conciliate,  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  has 
Claused  us  to  commit  practical  cruelty,  as  shall  be 
shewn  hereafter.  In  some  countries,  with  a  view 
to  arm  the  people,  who  had  shewn  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  French;  we  have  unhappily  put 
weapons  of  destruction  into  the  hands  of  the 
rabble ;  and  let  loose  a  boiiy,  dreadful  to  their 
own  countrymen,  contemptible  and  insignificant 
against  the  common  enemy.  We  have  always 
been  too  sparing  of  our  manifestoes,  proclama* 
tions,  and  addresses  to  the  natives  of  foreign 
countries ;  forgetting,  one  would  think,  that  the 
press  is  so  powerful  an  engine  in  our  own.  We 
hSve  sometimes  expected  to  gain  the  favour  of 
nations,  which  neither  understood  nor  valued 
Commerce,  by  the  oJ0fer  of  commercial  advantages ; 
Virhich,  although  in  time  they  would  have  proved 
real  and  substantial  benefits  to  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, would  have  ruined  the  monopplies  of  the 
only  men  who  practised  trade.  No- wonder  that 
such  offers,  instead  of  conciliating,  were  repre- 
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sehted  as  a  delusive  bait,  in  order  to  cover  some 
sordid  or  selfish  view  of  our  own  merchantSy  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  customers.  It  must  be  toi;i« 
fessed,  however^  that  where  we  have  failed,  it 
has  not  been  from  want  of  sincerity.  We  have 
acted  with  the  best  intentions,  and  have  prind- 
pally  been  led  astray,  by  jud^ng  of  men  ahrpad 
by  ourselves ;  not  considering  that  Britain  stands 
alone  amongst  the  nations,  essentially  different  in 
character  from  them  ally  unparalleled  and  une- 
qualled in  many  points.  We  are  ourselves,  for 
instance,  a  high*minded  people.  We  say  that 
we  would  rather  perish  than  allow  a  foreign  power 
to  interfere  in  our  domestic  afiairs.  Hence,  fironi 
our  fear  of  o&nding  the  national  pride,  and  other 
high  feelings,  which  we  ourselves  possess,  in  the 
people  of  countries  where  no  such  feelings  exist, 
we  may  often  hurt  them  in  more  tender  pcnnts  ; 
or  we  may  render  ourselves  contemptible  by  a 
conduct,  which  not  knowing  how  to  appredate, 
they  may  erroneously  construe  into  imbecility 
instead  of  delicacy. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point  in  war,  that 
is^  the  policy  to  be  oteerved  by  a  great  belligerent 
power  in  regard  to  other  states,  which  may  be 
neutral,  or  at  least  not  prindpals  in  the  quarrel. 
Before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  I  must  again  ob- 
serve in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  ^ssit 
power,  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  Great 
Britain  now  stands,  was  ever  saved  by  coalitions. 
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We  mUst  trufet  ialone  to  our  own  arms.  Where- 
Vfet  we  icltspiay  our  standard,  we  tiiust  draw  the 
sword  with  the  spirit  6f  prihtipals,  not  of  auxilr-^ 
aries ;  and  we  must  never  cease  to  increase  our 
own  power  by  cbnqUest*,  Until  we  make  ourselves 
the  strongest  power  in  Europe,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea.  If  we  neglect  to  use  every  exertion  in 
our  power,  to  efiect  this  purpose,  it  may  prove  of 
little  use  to  us  ttr  to  our  posterity,  should  we  by 

any  chance  escape  being  enslaved  by  France*   Fdi^ 

.  ft 

if  that  empire  were  to  fall  to  pieces,  new  difficult* 
ties  and  dangers  would  gather  around  us.  Ger^ 
tntoy  might  become  so  powerful  as  t6  i&ct  th^ 
^ame  part  in  Europe  which  France  does  now^ 
Sfmii  might,  as  she  formerly  did^  threaten  to 
reduce  us  to  a  province :  or,  iiF  we  ever  sufiered 
ourselvte  to  dwindle  intb  a  third  power,  how 
could  we  promise  to  ourselves,  that  two  of  the 
ndghbouring  states  might  not  coalesce,  in  order 
to  divide  bur  country  between  them*  ? 

If  the  principles  laid  down  in  chapter  third  be 
admitted^  we  ought j  if  we  find  France  herself 
unassailable,  to  conquer  in  Holland,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  in  the  north  of  Germany :  since 

*  I  think  Buonaparte  oiide  dropped  a  hint  of  a  coalition 
between  France  and  Britain,  by  which  these  two  powers 
might  easily  h^ve  divided  the  world  between  them.  The 
British  government  would  have  too  much  wisdom  and  virtu# 
to  give  into  such  a  scheme  ;  but  we  can  never  answer  for 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  other  nations. 

i,  2 
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continental  are  in  general  more  beneficial  than 
insular  conquests,  and  the  nearer  hpme  that  we 
can  act  the  better.  But  as  circumstances  may 
not .  always  directly  favour  our  wishes^  we  must 
watch  opportunities  of  acting  with  constant  energy 
upon  plans  previously  digested,  in  order  to  eSect 
our  great  object,  that  of  diminishing  the  power  of 
our  enemy,  and  of  increasing  our  own.  We  must 
assist  our  allies  when  we  cannot  conquer  for  Qur# 
selves  5  we  must  attack  islands;,  when  it  may  not 
appear  convenient  to  attack  the  continent  j  but 
we  must  never  neglect  to  employ  our  arms  in 
vigorous  external  warfare  somewhere,  although, 
if  we  had  been  free  to  choose,  we  might  have. 
fixed  upon  another  scene  of  action. 

When  war,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  has  broke 
out  between  two  great  nations,  there  can  be-  iK> 
safe  neutrality,  for  any  third  power,  except.  mi> 
armed  neutrality. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  warlike  nations;  af- 
ter they  have  once  attained  the  highest  rank,  in 
point  of  strength,  to  allow  little  independent 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths  to  exist  aroupd- 
them  ;  and  even,  when  they  have  gained  any  agU 
vantage  over  other  great  states  in  their  neigh-r 
bourhoods  to  multiply  the  number  of*  these  little 
{States,  by  the  subdivision  of  their  adversary. 
This  they  have  done  for  two  reasons.  In  any 
war  the  governments  of  these  little  states  cai\nbt 
possibly  remain  neutral,  should  either  of  the  two 
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belligerents  think  proper  to  demand  their  assist- 
ance.    But  although  they  are  apparently  free  to 
choose,  the  history  of  the  world  has  shewn,  that 
such  governments  always  rank  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  most  powerful.     The  rulers  of 
such  states  are  therefore,  in  reality,  the  vassals  of 
the  strongest;  but  their  nominal  independence 
sweetens  the  bitter  pill  of  subjection,  which  may 
not  otherwise  be  so  easily  made  palatable  to  their 
subjects.   The  subdivisions  of  the  continent  form, 
at  this  moment,   the  strength  of  France.     The 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  composed  of  a  race 
of  men,  who  probably  hate  the  French  as  much 
as  we  do,  has  been  artfully  framed  by  Buonaparte 
with  this  view.     But  by  the  same  principle,  if 
we  could  suppose  the  comparative  strength  of 
Austria  and  of  France,  to  be  suddenly  reversed  ; 
then  all  the  little  princes,  who  compose  that  con- 
federacy, forgetful  that  most  of  them  owe  their 
power  to  Buonaparte,  instead  of  acting  the  part 
of  courtiers  in  his  palace,  and  of  generals  in  his 
canfips,  would  instantly   turn  their  backs  upon 
him  ;  and  he  would  have  no  satisfaction,  but  that 
of  loudly  lamenting  the  ingratitude  of  riiankind. 

We  have  at  this  moment  so  great  a  naval  su- 
periority, that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
that  all  the  islands  of  the  world,  even  though  in- 
dependent, as  well  as  every  commercial  nation, 
which  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
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by  the  sea,  would  declare  for  us,  and  follow  our 
standard,  a^  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  follow 
Buonaparte.  This  would  actually  be  the  case,  if 
we  adopted  a  more  vigprous  system  of  martial 
policy.  But  other  powers  seem  to  see  our  situa-f 
tion  better  than  we  do  ourselves.  What  can  be 
the  cause  tl^at  the  united  states  of  North  America 
(a  body  whose  whole  soul  seems  wr?ipt  up  in 
commerce)  do  not  declare  at  once  for  us,  since 
they  are  not  strong  enough  by  sea  to  command 
that  kind  of  neutrality*  which  they  themselves  de- 
sire ?  I  can  discover  no  reason,  except  that  they 
foresee  the  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  our 

*  IlolUnd,  in  the  former  statei  of  Europe,  bein^  protected 
against  France,  by  the  strong  barrier  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  placed,  in  erery  war  between  that  power  and  England^ 
^nder  nearly  the  same  circumstances  in  which  the  United 
States  of  America  now  find  themselves.  Hence,  with  a  Tiew 
\o  the  preservation  of  her  commerce,  that  mercantile  nation 
always  followed  the  stronger  naval  power.  The  Xing  of 
Prussia  has  thu$  noticed  this  striking  feature  of  Dutch  pqlicy. 
f  ^  A  la  suite  de  cette  puissance  (meaning  England)  se  range 
^^  la  Hollande,  comme  une  chaloupe,  qui  suit  Pimpressioi^ 
^  d'un  v^isseau  de  guerre,  auquel  elle  est  attachee.*'  (Hist. 
de  mon  Temps.  Chap,  l.)  Could  Holland  at  this  moment  be 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  inland,  her  subjection  to  France 
would  iiqmediately  cease,  and  her  dependence  upon  England 
would  begin.  Such  a  nation,  however  free  i.n  appearance, 
^s  always  a  province  of  some  greater  state.  The  power  of 
choosing  masters  is  its  oi^ly  priril^e.  If  H  chooses  wrong, 
Jt  is  destroyed.  ^ 
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timid  policy,  and  balance  between  present  inte- 
re  s  and  future  favour.    Should  they  make  war 
against  us,  it  will  neither  excite  in  my  mind  the' 
smallest  anger  nor  the  smallest  surprise.     Man- 
kind have  in  all  ages  worshipped  the  rising  sun. 

Whilst  it  may,  as  we  have  observed,  be  poli- 
tic in  the  glreater  power  to  leave  lesser  states  in- 
dependent ;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  secondary  bel- 
figerent  power  to  reduce  such  states  into  the 
form  of  provinces  of  its  own  empire,  either  by 
conquest,  or  by  incorporation.  Such  is  the  po- 
licy of  Austria,  when  at  war  with  France.  Such 
is  al$o  the  true  policy  of  Great  Britsdn,  in  regard 
to  all  the  lesser  states,  whose  territory  may  be- 
come the  theatre  of  war,  excepting  Portug^, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  conquer,  be- 
cause Spain  interposes  between  that  little  kingdom 
and  France.  n 

That  part  of  our  national  policy,  which,  in  my 
mind,  deserves  the  most  unqualified  censure,  is 
the  constant  desire,  which  we  have  shewn,  ta 
court  the  friendship  of  all  nadons  indiscriminate- 
ly, even  the  most  weak  and  contemptible ;  a  po- 
licy which,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  has  al- 
ways ended  in  the  overthrow  of  our  allies,  and 
in  disappointment  to  ourselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
now  that  we  have  had  such  ample  and  such  re- 
cent experience  to  convince  us,  that  the  alliance 
of  petty  states,  to  a  nation  in  our  situation,  is  a 
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burden,  not  a  benefit ;  that  we  will  no  longer 
waste  our  resources  in  attempting  to  restore  sucb 
allies  to  their  former  dominions : — a  labour  which 
we  shall  find  as  endless,  and  as  unprofitable  as  the 
task  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  such  an  infjvitable  fatality 
of  the  lesser  states  to  follow  the  stronger  in  war, 
that  if  we  were,  by  the  greatest  expence  of  blood 
and  of  treasure,  to  succeed  in  overturning  all  the 
potentates  set  up  by  BuonapartQ,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Stadtholder,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  re- 
publics of  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Pppe^^  &c.  &c.  if  we 
were  even  to  place  on  the  thrones  of  tjie  little  states, 
into  which  Europe  is  now  divided,  branches  of  our 
own  royal  family,  or  English  noblemen ; — still,  if 
we  left  the  subdivisions  of  the  continent  in  their 
present  state,  we  should  find,  on  a  new  war-^ 
that  we  had  only  wrested  the  sword  from  one  se% 
of  enemies,  and  transferred  it  into  the  hands  of 
othets,  no  less  ready  than  the^  former  to  employ 
it  in  our  destruction  : — we  should  find,  that  whe^ 
ther  the  ruler  of  the  Dutch  be  called  King  Louis 
Napoleon,  or  Prince  of  Orange,  Holland  will 
always  be  equally  our  inveterate  fqe ;  until  we 
either  reduce  it  into  a  province  pf  Great  Britain, 
or  make  ourselves  stronger  than. France  by  other 
conquests.  "  From  a  principle  of  justice,  toper- 
"  severe  in  the  determina;:ion  pf  supporting,  and 
*'  re-establishing  such  states,  is"  (as  Mn  Le^ki^ 
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has  observed)  ^^  like  insisting  that  a  dead  man 
^^  should  stand  on  his  legs,  because  he  was  aUe 
to  do  so  when  he  was  alive*.'* 

*  This  writer  (in  his  Historical  Sarrejr  of  the  ForeignAil 
fairs  of  Great  Britain)  has  strongly  reprobated  the  above 

t 

system.  The  principles,  upon  which  he  reasons,  appear  to 
me  sound  and  contincing ;  but  he  has,  in  my  mind,  carried 
the  application  of  them  too  far,  in  censuring  ail  continental 
sdliances,  and  all  operations  upon  tl|e  continent,  indiscri- 
minately. He  is  the  first  Englishman  in  the  present  timey 
(at  least  to  my  knowledge),  who,  shaking  off  the  national 
prejudice  that  has  lately  crept  in  amongst  us  against  foreign 
aggrandizement,  has^  brought  forward,  to  public  Tiew,  the 
doctrine  formerly  entertained  in  this  country ;  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  which  have  scarcely  been  for  a  moment  doubted 
py  any  other  nation  in  the  world ; — namely.  ^'  that  a  st^ 
'^  tiopary  power  cannot  possibly  resist  an  increasing  one ; 
^^  and  that  it  is  therefore  right  for  a  nation  in  our  present 
^^  situation  to  conquer  from  a  principle  of  self-preserra. 

This  has  always  been  my  opinion,  since  I  first  began  to 
turn  my  mind  seriously  to  a  consideration  of  the  future  pro8« 
pec ts  of  the  British  nation.  My  Essay  was  b^un  before  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  Mr.  Leckie's  publication,  but 
1  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  that  work,  since  it  has  led 
me  to  consider  the  importance  of  insular  possessions  more 
fully  than  I  should  otherwise  hare  done.  The  result  of  mj 
reflections  upon  this  subject,  has  not  been  fafonrable  to  Mr. 
Leckie's  opinion  of  the  great  strength  which  we  might  attain 
by  forming  an  insular  empire.  Such  an  empire  would  cer« 
tainly  make  us  much  stronger  than  we  are,  but  not  strong" 
enough  to  resist  France,  io  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  insular  possessions,  it  will  be  obserred,  that* 
I  dwell  much  upon  Sicily.     This  I  hare  done  partly  on  ac« 
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The  greater  powers  require  more  management 
from  both  parties.  Their  true  interest  is,  that 
neither  of  the  belligerents  should  become  too 
powerfiul,  perhaps  irresistible,  by  subduing  the 
other.  The  existence  of  such  powers  is  therefore 
snore  useful  than  prejudicial  to  the  wesdcer  of  the 
two,  and  their  alliance  is  carefully  to  be  courted. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  there  are  no 
powers  to  which  Great  Britain  can  look  £oT  ef- 
fectual assistance.  She  must  first  assist  them  to 
obtsun  greater  strength,  before  they,  in  return, 
can  contribute  towards  her  security.  To  say  no- 
thing of  Russia,  Spain  ^d  Austria  are  the  only 
nations  which  are  worthy  of  our  assistance  as  al* 
lies,  because  they  alone,  if  once  set  up^  would  be 
able  to  stand  of  themselves.  They  are  not  only 
the  only  nations  that  wo\ild  have  the  power»  but 
probably  the  wish,  to  remsun  independent,  sifice 
the  people  of  no  other  countries  of  Europe,  how- 
count  of  its  sugerior  importance ;  bat  principally  hecsmscy. 
liaring  Tisited  that  island  as  ^  traveller,  in  1803,  and  kfler* 
wards  haring  served  there  in  ISOd,  I  have  advanced  nothing 
in  respect  to  it,  except  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
^n. 

Mr.  Jjeckie  |ias  entered  into  the  state  of  Sicily  much  more 
folly  and  minntely  than  I  am  either  qualified,  or  (in  a  work 
like  the  present)  shonl^  haye  been  willing,  to  do.  Theaccn* 
vacy  of  his  picture  of  that  island,  for  which  I  can  vouch  (as 
Ciir  as  my  kfiowledge  goes),  induces  me  to  place  great  con- 
idence  in  his  authority  in  regard  to  tl^e  state  of  the  north  of 
liaJy,  and  of  the  Greek  i^ands. 
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ever  Hneasy  they  may  be  under  the  French  ycd:e, 
either  feel^  or  have  felt  the  spirit  of  great  nations^ 
Some  of  the  smaller  states,  such  as  Denmark  or 
Switzerland,  may,  perhaps,  also  have  a  consider^ 
^ble  degree  of  national  pride;  but  when  the  power 
of  maintaining  independence^   in  any  country, 
ceases,  the  wish  either  soon  dies  away  of  itseU^ 
or  ts  easily  extinguished.     I  grant  that,  as  was 
before  observed,  if  Spain  and  Germany  were  re^ 
established,  they  might  be  so  ungrateful  and  so 
unwise  as  to  coalesce  against  us ;  but  spch  a  co* 
afition  is  not,  like  that  of  the  lesser  states  with 
France,  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity :  and  the 
chances  of  it  will  not  be  much  to  be  dreaded,  pro- 
vided we  take  care  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing our  own  strength  by  conquest,  whilst  we 
33sist  our  allies ;  for  we  have  no  instance  in  his- 
tory of  a  first-rate  power  having  ever  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  coalition  of  its  ndg^bours.    The 
only  thing  truly  dangerous  for  a  nation,  is  to  be 
a  second,  or  a  third-rate  power. 

Much^  as  has  been  seen,  depends,  in  this  branch 
of  policy,  upon  the  ^mparative  strength  of  the 
two  belligerents.  If  your  adversary  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  yourself,  but  has  not,  from 
circumstances,  the  power  of  making  an.innnediate 
attack  upon  you ;  you  must  employ  the  intermet. 
diate  time  in  strengthening  yourself,  by  every 
effort  po^ible^  but  beware  pf  drawing  any  third 
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pawer  into  the  contest,  although  in  every  respect 
a  desirable  ally,  unless  you  are  fully  prepared,  and: 
determined  to  support  that  aUy,  in  such  a  vigor- 
ous way,  as  to  render  his  overthrow  a  thing  im- 
possible ;  since  your  enemy,  after  des1:f  oying  him,' 
will  be  so  much  the  more  able  to  conquer  you. 
An  our  alliances  with  other  powers,  during  the 
last  and  present  wars,*  have,  for  this  reason,  ter^ 
minated  upon  the  Nvhole  to  our  prejudice,  except 
as  far  as  regards  our  naval  superiority,  which  we 
could  scarcely  have  gained,  if  France  had  not  been 
fully  occupied  upon  the  continent. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  only  the 
strength  and  resources,  but  the  character  of  the' 
rulers,   ^d  of  the  people,   of   a   nation,  with 
which  you  have  an  alliance  in  view ;  as  well  as 
the  probable  nature  of  the  operations/ 

If  you  could  promise  yourself,  that  the  theatre 
of  \far  could  ^  ajways  be  confined  to  the  enemy's 
coantryy  the  more  ^allies  you  have  the  better. 
But  if  you  cannot  hope  to  keep  the,  war  out  of 
the  country  of  your  allies,  avoid  above  all  thittgs 
the  friendsjbip  of  a^  state,  whose  rulers  are  tho- 
roughly detested  by  its  people.  Let  such  a  go-^ 
vernment  remain  neutral^  giving  it  no  encou- 
ragement whatever  to  dedare  on  your  side :  for 
it  is  weak  at  home,  and  must  be  destroyed,  un- 
less you  support  it  with  an  overwhelming  force ; 
by  which  you  would  dissipate,    instead  of  in-i 
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cfease,  your  own  <  st:rengtfa/  defeating  therd^y 
th6  ..only  object-f  for  wMch  an  alliance  iri  wai?  i!^ 
desiraWei  .     -  ! 

i  I  Jfr ,  ^yqujif  eneijiy  diould  ■,  himself  declare  war 
^g^in^t;sueh  aigoverikmeirf,  you  are  not  oldiged 
%o  interfere  in  a  quaitel  nQt/direictly^.yourI>own. 
By,  acting  vigoerously  /in  i^me  oth^  part,  yoa 
may  Jis  raudi  assist  tjbat/goVeirnm.ent,  ras  if  there 
were  a .  posfeivi^';  trefty  between  yott  : -y«u /may 
^ven;  pejrh^Lps^  .^y^  it.  vSho^^ldybur  enettiyjhotbk 
^v^Tii  pilevstaf&i;  th«^ttxMrteftj,  you  may  thenicaftry 
your  arnisiato  that  country,  and  m^t  Inm  there 
$inglerhandi4d>  with  a.  fair  prospect  of  sitcces^: 
and  if  you  drive' huB  out,  you  may .  either  annex 
the  country  to/  y otir  own  empire  by  right .  of 
conquest  ;<;  cfr  restore  it  to  independence,  if  it  has 
a  strong  desire^  and  sufficient  power,  to  preserve 
itself i  in  that  -state  !undei: •  a  better  government. 
When  .unfortuhateiy  year  have^  formed  such  an 
injudicious  altidnce,  use  your  influence  to  persuade 
youtjallyjiifoi^  his  own  sake  as  .well  as  for  yours, 
to  adopt  iwiser;  and 'more*  humane  Ineasures  to- 
wards  his  subjects,  in  order  to  make  himself 
Strong  against  foreign  ihVasion.  Should  your 
advice  be  ohsjih^tely  or  contemptuoudyv  rejected, 
the^  look  carefiiUy  into  hl$  coriduct,}  ^i)d  if  ^ou 
find.argr  flaw.in  hisdtle  de^d^,  pr  tfeat  he^Jbias 
not  Strictly  fulfilled  every  part '  of  the  mutual 
agreement'  b^Ween  you,  charge  him  with  his 
perfidy,'  ind  withdraw  your  aissistance  from  such 
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t  ruinous  cause.  Should  a  govtmment,  thus  de^ 
tested  by  its  subjecti^  also  labour  under  the  ad<fi- 
titmal  defect  of  being  one  of  the  lesser  powers, 
as  such  powers  always  waver  in  their  coundlSf 
the  chances  are,  that  if  you  search  deeply,  you 
will  discover  that  your  ally  may  have  formed 
some  conspiracy  to  betray  you  to  your  eneitiy, 
whenever  a  fistvourable  of^rtunity  shall  ofkr. 

To  a  reader  who  will  reflect  deeply,  what  hai 
ahready  beeii  said  upon  these  subjects,  would  be 
sufficient :  but  as  our  personal  feelings  do  inter- 
weave themselves  with  all  our  reascmings  upon 
the  aflFairs  of  nations,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  very 
measures  which  we  would  admire  in  any  of  the 
great  states  of  antiquity,  and  which  would  even 
meet  our  most  full  approbation  and  apphusc,  if 
related  of  our  ancestors,  may  shock  us  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ;  I  shall,  much  as  I  regret  b^^ 
obliged  to  enter  further  into  any  kind  of  poBtical 
discussions,  explain  more  fiilly,  that  the  pridd«» 
pies  which  I  recommend,  and  which  may  appear 
(what  is  called)  Machiavelian,^  are  in  reality  the 

*  MacbiaTd  in  his  poCtical  works  has  stated  all'  the  meam, 
good  and  bad,  by  which  a  prince  or  ^  commonwealth  may  in- 
crease their  power,  and  he  has  illustrated  erery  thing  by  ex^ 
amples  from  history.  So  Mr.  Colqnhonn,  in  his  Police  of  tbe 
metropolis,  has  stated  aU  the  tricks,  by  which  a  dishoaeit 
liYelihood  may  be  obtained.  But  no  on^  has,  for  thh  reaisiME^ 
erer  thought  of  branding  that  author  with  the  title  of  an  ad^ 
tocate  fbr  rice  or  Tillainy.  Audit  is,  perhaps,  equally  un^ 
fair  to  stigmatize  Machiayel,  as  the  preacher  of  a  criminal  am* 
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most  Anti-Machiavelian.that  can  be  Imagined :  so 
much  so,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  unless^ 
we  become  an  ambitious  and  a  thoroughly  wai:«* 
like  people,  even  with  the  best  intentions  m  the 
world,  to  act  in  a  way  at  all  reponcileable,  either  to 
the  law  of  nations  or  to  any  just  notion  of  true 
honour* 

We  refuse  to  be  a  conquering  people }  yet  it 
is  extraordinary,  that  with  this  doctrine  in  our 
mouths,  we  have  constantly -been  conquering. 
Ambition  has  been  held  out  as  a  kind  of  crime  i 
yet  we  have  ^t  over  our  scruples  in  regard  to 
little  islands  and  rocks.  We  would  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  taking  Danish  Zealand :  but  the  con- 
quest of  that  worthless  lump  of  red  clay,  called 
Heligoland*',  is  received  with  the  greatest  applause  ' 

bitioD,  which  he  has  nr.erelj  described,  but  not  recommends 
ed,  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations.  I  have  thought  thi3 
explanation  due  to  the  name  of  so  celebrated  a  writer,  which 
probably  would  not  have  been  associated  with  any  thing 
atrocious,  if  he  had  not  boldly  published  to  the  world, 
^'  that  the  Papal  authority  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
Italy." 

1^  The  description  of  Heligoland  given  in  the  ttxt  is  litefr- 
aUy  true*  It  is  a  high  mass  of  red  earth  of  the  consistency 
of  chalk,  of  a  triangular  form,  little  more  than  fhreo  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  across  at  its  broadest 
part  Two  thousand  inhabitants  live  in  a  town  partly  built 
upon  this  lump,  partly  vpon  f  beach  of  small  extent  below 
lU   The  communication  between  the  upper  and  l«wer  towns 
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ittd  joy  in  England :  no  outcry  is  excited  on  the! 
occasion  j  on  the  contrary  it  is  /earnestly  hoped, 
that  Denmark  may  be  preVzdled'upon  to  let  us 
keep  it  at  a -peace.  Now  if  the  one  be  a  crime, 
the  other  is  a  crime:  both,  or  neithen  It  is 
ei^ally  criminal,  and  much  more  mean  and  con- 
temptible to  pick  a  man's  pocket  of  half  a  guinea, 
than  to  rob  him  of  a  thousand  pounds  oh  the 
highway.  If  conquest  be  robbery,  fet  us  rob  lik^ 
Alexander,  not  like  the  pirate.  Where  would 
have  been  the  difference,  I  ask,  between  bur  wish 
to  bccttpy  Lampedosa,  and  a  wish  to  occupy 
Sicily  ?  since  they  both  belonged  to  the  same 
priftce,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  our  views,  in 

is  by  a  stair-case,  the  only  mode  indeed  by  which  the  forirter  is 
accessible.  The  natives  lived,  before  the  English  took  posses- 
si'on,  by  pilotage  and  fishing,  having  no  means  of  subsistence' 
on  the  island  itself.  The  salvage  of  vessels  Was  al^o  a  scarce 
of  profit  to  them.  In  the  winter  of  1S07,  when  I  visited  He'- 
ligoland^  no  less  than  twelve  vessels  were  to  be  seen  ship- 
wrecked iii  ditferent  part9,  either  npbti  that  island,  on  a  SmalT 
sandy  island  near  it,  or  on  various  reefs  of  rocks.  So  mncli 
for  the  harbour  between  the  two  islands,  which^  bad  as  it  is, 
can  only  admit  the  smallest  merchantmen.  The  ships  of  war 
anchor  oat  of  gun  shot  in  aa  open  road'Stead,  so  that  Heli^ 
goland  (but  for  its  light  house)  is  scarcely  necessary  for  Us  a? 
warriors,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  us  as  smugglers. 

One  thing  ia  favour  of  Heligoland  is,  that  it  is  naturally 
very  strong  (almost  impregnable),  and  a  few  hundred  mei^ 
are  a  sufficient  garrison*  Hence  it  can  put  us.to  little  ex^ 
peufC^^  whilfit  its  inhabitants  can  find  empkiynient. 


both  cases,  would  have  been  the  sime ;  only  thit 
Sicily  would  have  been  of  use  to  us,  Lampedosa 
of  none ;  the  former  would  have  increased  our 
strength,  the  latter  would  have  diminished  it  j 
the  former  would  have  made  us  formidable,  the 
latter  most  probably  ridiculous,  in  Europe*.  May 
not  our  vaunted  moderation  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved, by  other  nations,  to  have  arisen  more  from 
a  timid  and  narrow  policy  than  from  a  love  of 
justice  ? 

If  any  man  in  this  country  foresees  the  down- 
fall of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  jforeseeing  this, 
consoles  himself  with  the  idea  that  we  shall  keep 
Ceuta  and  Madeira  for  ourselves  ;  I  beg  to  put 
him  this  plain  question,  whether  it  wpuld  not  be 
much  more  useful,  and  infinitely  more  glorious 
for  this  country,  if  the  thing  were  equally  practi* 
cable,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  once  ?  This  I  think  will  hardly  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Then  I  shall  put  a 
second  question,  whether  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  depriving  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain  or 
of  Ceuta  be  not  exactly  the  same  ?  For  my  pare 
I  see  no  difference,  and  so  far  from  being  more 
Machiavelian,  I  say  that  I  am  less  Machiavelian, 

# 

than  he  who  looks  forward  to  keeping  Madeira  or 
Ceuta  where  we  were  first  admitted  under,  the 

*  At  least  if  we  had  tried  and  failed  in  an  attempt  to  coq« 
Yert  Lampedosa  into  a  naral  station. 

PART   I.  M 
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show  of  friendship  ;  since  that  would  be  a  pitiful 
artifice,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations*;  an  arti- 

*  It  must  be  understood,  that  Ij  by  no  means,  venture  to 
insinuate,  that  the  British  gorern^ient,  in  its  late  occupation 
of  Madeira  and  of  Ceuta,  has  any  secret  or  selfish  views.  I 
have  thought  proper  merely  to  put  the  case,  because  I  have 
heard  men,  nho  most  strongly  reprobate  ambition  on  a 
great  scale,  speak  in  the  highest  approbation  of  ambkious 
views  on  a  small  scale,  even,  when -they  can  only  be  carried 
info  effect,  by  what  appears  to  me  the  most  unwarrantable 
means. 

The  prospect  of  our  keeping  Centa  and  Madeira  for  our- 
selves has  been  agitated,  in  conversation  or  otherwise  bj 
individuals  in  this  country  a  thousand  times,  and  never,  to. 
my  knowledge,  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  applause,  both  as 
to  the  policy  and  justice  of  it :  so  much  so,  that  if  govern- 
ment were  at  any  future  period  to  refuse  to  restore  these 
places  to  their  proper  matters,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
conduct  would  excite  any  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England. 

How  did  we  first  get  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  of  Minor- 
ca at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  ?  Was  in  not  by 
conquest  under  the  mask  of  friendship;  a  mode  of  conquest 
which,  of  all  others,  every  impartial  man  must  allow  is  the 
most  contemptible  ?  It  is  extraordinary,  that  not  a  single 
murmur  was  ever  raised  against  the  conquest  of  these  two 
jilaccs,  which  has  always  been  a  very  popular  measure  in 
England  ;  whilst  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India^  who. 
would  have  destroyed  us  if  we  had  notdestroyed  him  ;  amea- 
sure  not  only  perfectly  just,  but  of  the  most  indispensable 
necessity,  has  been  loudly  reprobated,  because  (I  suppose) 
if  was  a  great  and  glorious  enterprize,  atchieved  in  the  face 
of  day. .  At  least  I  can  discover  nothing  else  in  which  this 
int'asure  dilfors  from  any  of  the  other  measures,  that  hare 
Tied  to  the  aggrandizement  of  ih.Q  British  dominions. 
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fice  which  I  disddn,  and  a  law  which  Ireverence. 
From  whut  was  said  before,  it  appears  sufficiently 
evident,  that  a  great  nation  may  choose  its  allies 
in  war  ;  and  if  it  did  not  suit  my  view  of  aflFairs, 
that  we  should  act  as  allies  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula, I  should  recommend  to  go  there  as  declared 
conquerors,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
law  of  nations  in  the  other ;  not  in  the  insidious, 
sneaking  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  secured 
his  first  footing  in  that  country.  He  has  been 
compared  to  Alexander,  and  justly  in  many  points  j 
but  Alexander  never  would  have  acted  in  such 
a  way. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  consequences  of  our 
unambitious  policy.  We  are  at  war  with  some 
nation.  If  we  get  hold  of  a  worthless  rock  we 
keep  it,  but  if  we  conquer  some  great  island  or 
province  we  generally  give  it  up  at  a  peace.  By 
our  humane  and  moderate  conduct,  (for  such  is 
our  general  conduct,)  we  may,  during  our  tempo- 
rary occupation,  have  surmounted  {be  prejudices 
and  secured  the  affections  of  the  natives.  The  war 
ceases:  their  former  government  resumes  its 
power.  Under  some  pretext  or  other  (which 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  give  us  no  sufficient 
reason .  to  take  up),  all  our  principal  adherents 
are  either  persecuted  and  disgraced,  or  even  put 
to  death  and  banished :  and  we  are  burthened  with 
the  supoort  of  the  families  of  the  vi< 
cause ;  wthey  wander  ^bout  the  w( 
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of  beggary.  The  people  of  the  country  which 
we  have  abandoned,  are  oppressed  more  than  be- 
fore by  their  former  masters,  who  believe,  perhaps 
truly, that  we  have  shaken  their  allegiance,  and  that 
on  any  new  occasion  they  would  be  glad  to  take 
protection  under  the  British  flag.  Is  this  conduct  of 
ours,  I  ask,  recqncileable  either  to  wisdom  or  to 
justice?  does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  give  the  people 
of  the  world  an  impression,  that  we  are  the  most 
selfish  and  tyrannical  of  nations,  since  we  make 
them  over  without  reluctahce  to  the  revenge  and 
cruelty  of  their  former  governments,  or  of  any 
government,  if  by  so  doing,  we  can  gain  good 
terms  for  ourselves  at  a  peace  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  policy,  when  we 
display  our  standard  in  some  new  country,  the 
natives  of  which  have  any  degree  of  judgment  or 
resolution  ?  They  either  ask  or  endeavour  to 
learn  our  views.  We  probably  oflFer  them  some 
advantages,  which  they  neither  wish  for  nor  un- 
derstand :  and  we  profess  that  we  only  intend 
a  temporary  occupation.  The  brave  and  high- 
minded,  disdaining  to  be  spld  at  a  peace  forsondie 
'West  India  island,  immediately  fly  to  arms  to 
oppose  us.  The  self-interested,  the  timid  and  the 
servile,  looking  forward  to  recommend  themselves 
to  their  former  masters,  become  equally  our 
enemies.    Mep  of  all  characters  and  parties  forget 


their  domesticvfeuds,  and  unite  against  usk»  Hence 


even  if  ^^ipii^  a  partial  success  by  forcdB  arms 


^ 
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our  power  is  in  constant  danger,  either  of  being 
subverted  by  open  insurrection,  or  of  T)eing 
undermii^ed  by  secret  conspiracy. 

If  we  acted  on  a  contrary  system,  and  declared 
that  we  would  maintain  our  conquests  to  the 
last  extremity  ;  our  adversaries,  who  in  that  case 
would  form  only  apart,  not  the  whole-of  a  nation, 
after  being  subdued  in  the  field,  would  soon  be 
recoticiled  to  us,  by  our  humane  conduct,  after 
they  knew  that  we  would  not  forsake  them. 
The  self-interested  would  dread  to  embark  in 
any  conspiracy  against  such  a  determihed  nation : 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  make  a  merit  with 
us  of  discovering  and  counteracting  all  plots,  and 
of  repressing  all^discontent,  amongst  their  own 
countrymen. 

Our  unambitious,  unwarlike  policy  is  thus 
the  cause,  which  has  either  formed  or  added 
istrength  to  French  parties,  in  all  countries  in 
which  we  have  ever  acted*.  It  was  almost  the 
only  cause,  that  combined  arid  armed  the  natives 
of  Spanish  South  America  against  us,  and  inspired 
them  with  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  horror 
and  aversion  at  the  sight  or  name  of  an  English- 
man. It  is  a  cause  that  has  hitherto  tended  to 
make  us  hateful  or  contemptible,  wherever  we 
have  carried  our  arms,  even  where  it  has  not 

*  I  find  this  opinion,  which  was  formed  from  personal 
obseryatioj]!^  fully  confirmed  by  others,  who  have  bad  equal 
or  better  opportunities  of  judging  than  myself. 
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actually  contributed  to  oyr  ruin  or  disgrs^e,  as 
,was  the  case  at  Buenos  Ayres  ♦. 

We  shall  now  practically  expl^n  what  we 
before  advanced,  th^t  a  great  nation  may,  with^ 
out  the  smallest  deviation  from  justice, '  choose 
its  own  allies  and  its  enemies  in  war.  It  has  al<p 
re?idy  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  Essays 
that  our  present  alliance  with  Sicily  is  perniciou^j^ 
not  useful,  to  us,  by  which  it  was  consequently 
implied,  that  if  ever  we  carried  our  arms  into, 
that  island,  it  should  have  been  witl^  a  view  ta 
conquer  it  ft)r  ourselves,  '  No  one  will  pretei]4, 
thctt  any  external  power  could  have  forced  uSj^ 
by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  conclude  an  alliance^ 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  present  govern- 


I 


'  *  This  is  the  opioion  of  almost  every  officef ,  whom  I  have 
met,  who  served  on  th^t  expedition.  It  will  appear  evident 
from  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  Whitelocke's  cpnrt 
martial,  &c.  Sir  S.  Achmuty^  iji  his  letter  to  Mr.  Windham, 
dated  Monte  Video,  March  tjie  6th,  1807,  states,  that 
until  a  promise  not  to  give  up  the  country  tq  Spain  at  ^ 
peace,  js  made,  ^f  we  must  exptSPttSH^pd  them  (the  great 
^'  body  of  the  natives  of  that  province). eit'hei^ open  or  secret 

■v. 

f  enemies."  As  the  Blitish  generals  were  positively  ordered 
not^o  give  such  a  promise,  Sir  S.  Achnnuty's  letter  implies 
a   prediction  of  the  catastrophe,    which  afterwards  took 

pl.icc. 

It  was,  however,  much  piore  itnanly  in  .the  ministry  of 
that  time,  to  forbid  any  promises  being  made,  although 
Such  promises  might  have  insured  the  success  of  their  me^^ 
^ureS)  if  they  were  not  fully  decided  to  keep  Buenos  Ayre|, 
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ment  of  Sicily*  Such  an  attempt  we  might  have 
spurned  at,  and  resented.  Had  that  alliance,  on 
the  contrary,  been  calmly  proposed  to  \is,  surely 
we  were  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  If  that  govern- 
ment chose  to  go  to  war  with  France,  or  France 
with  it,  it  was  no  concern  of  ours.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  be  the  champions  of  all  the  little  po- 
tentates of  the  world  unless  we  please.  All  that 
the  law  of  nations  required  of  us  was,  to  leave 
Sicily  neutral,  and  to  offer  its  rulers  no  injury, 
as  long  as  t^ey  abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility 
against  us.  This  was  actually  the  cast  at  the  com- 
.  mencementyOf  the  present  war.  We  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  frotn  Sicily  which  we  now  enjoy,  with- 
out the  smallest  expence,  and  no  other  disadvan- 
tage  than  its  affording  shelter  in  its  ports  to  a  few 
French  privateers  ;  a  disadvantage  so  trifling, 
that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  but  for  its 
being  the  only  one.  ^ 

This  state  of  afiairs  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration.  The  present  government  of  Sicily  ad- 
mitted  a  French  army  into  its  continental  do- 
minions, and  by  providing  id^ie  subsistence  of 
that  army  at  its  own  exp^PPpictually  paid  tri- 
bute to  France. 

By  these  acts  the  government  of  Sicily  com- 
pienced  direct  hostilities  againil^^&p^f  JBritain, 
which  we  were  fully  authorized  i^iieSfent  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us 
to  inquire  (nor,  if  we  had  inquired,  could  we 
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possibly  have  discovered  the  truth)  whether  it 
was  a  fear  of  Buonaparte,  or  a  hatred  of  the 
British  nation,  or  both,  which  thus  converted 
the  present  government  qf  Sicily  into  a  vassal  of 
France.  If  a  brave  and  wellrarmed  traveller  is 
attacked  on  the  highway  by  a  robber,  he  in- 
stantly cuts  him  down.  It  is  not  his  busi« 
pass,  when  he  finds  his  life  in  danger,  to  consider 
whether  the  ruffian,  who  threatens  it,  may  not 
have  been  forced  to  assault  him,  against  his  own 
will,  by  a  more  powerful  robber,  wkpm  he  dares 
not  disobey.  Naples  and  Sicily,  by^^the  acts  6n> 
the  part  of  their  government  whkjyL^ave  men- 
j:ioneci,  no  matter  whether  those  a^P^ere  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  had  become  provinces  of 
France ;  and  as  such,  I  say,  that  by  the  law  o£ 
nations,  and  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
we  had  a  right  to  conquer  them  both. 

If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  for  our- 
selves in  .1 805  ;  I  shall  not^  say,  if  we  had  con- 
quered  it,  because  frpm  the  badness  of  the  military 
institutions  of  its  govern^lent,  th^  small  regul^ 
army  in  that  ^n^was  unable,  and  from  the 
evil  administral^^Bdts  laws,  the  people  would 
have  been  unwunn^  to  oppose  us  ;  we  should, 
by  this  time,  have  found  ourselves  about  seven 
miUions  sterling  Ticher  than  we  are  at  present ; 
a  reason  for  going  to  Sicily  as  conquerors  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  :  for,  great  as  our  nations^ 
y^ealth  is^  we  may  find,  sojne  day  or  other,  thji^ 
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it  is  not  inexhaustible*.  -  Our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  have,  in  this  interval,  bene- 
fited little,  might  have  benefited  greatly ;  a  se- 
cond reason  for  <:onquering  Sicily.  That  island 
itself  would  have  increased  in  prosperity  and  in 
happiness  under  our  protection  ;  a  third  reason 
for  conquering  it.  And,  lastly,  our  power  in 
Sicily  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  firmly  ce- 
mented by  the  love  and  respect  of  a  grateful 
nation  ;  whose  population  would  have  furnished 
us  with  a  faithful  and  formidable  auxiliary 
force. 

Instead  of  which,  by  adopting  a  contrary 
policy,  and  by  going  to  Sicily  as  allies,  iiot  as 
conquerors,  we  have  been  supporting  in  that 
island,  a  government,  not  only  hateful  to  its 
subjects,  but  doubtful  in  faith  to  us ;  and  by  a 
solecism  in  politics,  which,  I  believ4|Pm  other 
nation  in  the  world  ever  committedi^Jlfc  have 
been  paying  tribute  to  that  governnaSmTor  the 


*  Five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  we  entered  Sicily 
as  allies.  If  we  had  entered  it  as  coo^tierors,  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  the  islancll^lfiid  saved  the  sub- 
sidies,  &c.  paid  to  its  government,  I  believe,  not  only  after 
bat  before  that  period.  We  can  hardly  estimate  the  former 
at  less  than  five  millions,  nor  the  latter  at  mck  less  than  two 
milUons  sterling.  When  I  say,  in  the  text^  that  we  should 
be  seven  millions  richer,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  have  ..§K^. 

absolutely  hoarded  that  sum.     We  should  have  expended 
|t  in  the  purchase  of  strengtlfVM|^iwer. 
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privilege  of  being  allowed  to  defend  it,-  when  it 
cannot  defend  itself ;  contrary  to  our  own  in- 
terest, and  to  that  of  the  whole  Sicilian  nation, 
by  which  it  is  not  even  considered  in  the  fa- 
vorable light  of  a  native  government ;  for  the 
Sicilians  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Neapolitans, 
and  consider  them  as  much  foreigners,  as  they 
do  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  or  the  English* 

Such  an  alliance,  when  the  hour  of  invasion 
draws  near  to  Sicily,  will  be  found  to  rest  on 
as  treacherous  a  foundation,  as  a  house  built 
upon  the  lava  of  its  native  Etna-  The  volcstno 
will  explode  when  we  least  expect  it.  The 
miserable  ally,  whom  we  have  vainly  been  at- 
tempting to  support,  will  see  no  other  hope  of] 
safety  but  in  turning  against  us.  Should  his  sul> 
mission  not  be  accepted  by  our  haughty  adver- 
sary, Ke  will  be  crumbled  into  dust,  and,  in  his 
fall,  will  involve  the  disgrace  of  a  British  army, 
which  will  find  itself  alone,  unassisted,  and  (if 
it  should  be  destfoyed)  unpitied  by  a  single 
native  of  a  country,,  which  it  has  been  professing 
to  protect  *.  Having  thus  described  what  ac- 
tually have  been,  and  what  might  "have  been 

.  *  The  regular  army  of  Sicily  is  small,-  and  contemptible: 
the  soldiers,  however,  arc  fine,  and  I  have  known  officers 
in  it,  who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  service.  Bat  all 
are  trampled  upon  and  discontented.  If  an  army  is  bad,  it 
is  not  certainly  its  own  fafult ;  but  no  matter  whence  tbeievil 
j^riscs^  the  army  of  SipH^rJ^'do  bad^  that  we  can  place  no 
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been  our  proceedings  in  Sidly,  I  leave  to  my 
reader  to  decide,  whether  our  conduct  towards 
that  island,  if  it  had  been  actuated  by  greater 
ambition,  would  not  have  been  more  just,  more 
^nerous,  and  more  honourable,  as  well  as  in- 
finitely more  wise. 

If  we  change  the  scene  from  Sicily  to  the 
Continent,  I  can  see  no  plea  on  which  our  con- 
duct can  be  reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
tinental nations  in  gen^^.  Whilst  the  horrors 
of  the  •  war  hive  not  ^d:ed  either  France  or 
England,  from  whose  disputes  it  principally  arose  ; 
the  people  of  other  states  have  been  the  only 

dependence  upon  it.     If  the  French  landed  in  Sicily,  the    ' 
native  troops  would  either  fly  from  half  their  numbers,  or 
they  would  desert  by  hundreds,  as  they  did  in  Naples. 

There  is  a  militia  in  Sicily  of  considerable  numbers,  esta- 
blished by  laws  that  are  nerer  enforced.  As  the  men  are 
neither  armed  nbr  exercised,  this  militia  is  merely  a  long 
string  of  names,  an  army  upon  paper  only.  ^ 

The  people  of  Sicily  detest  the  French ;  so  much  so,  that 
they  still  glory  in  the  memory  of  their  vespers,  a  massacre 
which  has  been  carefully  handed  down  by  tradition,  all  PTer 
that  inland.  But  a  doubt  arises,  whether  they  may  not 
hate  t)ieir  present  government  (and,  in  course  of  time,  eveit 
)ts  supporters,)  as  much  or  more  than  the  French.  When 
we  first  landed  in  Sicily,  a  peasant  asked  me  whether  the  Si^ 
cilians  were  not  in  future  to  consider  themselves  subjects  of 
King  George.  On  my  explaining,  that  we  came,  as  allies, 
^ot  as  usurpers,  he  walked  sullenly  away,  saying,  if  that 
was  the  case,  he  wished  to  God,  that  we  had  never  en« 
tered  his  country.  In  Sicily  this  is  a  general  feeling,  toq 
well  iMiown  to  admit  of  dispute  or  contradictiop.  >- 
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sufferers  :  their  countries  have  been  overrun  and 
plundered  by  the  French  armies ;  whilst  their 
merchant  vessels  have  been  destroyed,  and  their 
commercial  seamen  carried  into  captivity,  by  the 
British  navy.  Now,  I  beg  to  put  the  question 
to  any  candid  man,  whether  a  merchant  of  Ham- 
burgh, who  has  been  robbed  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  a  French 
general,  is  likely  to  feel  more  indignation,  be* 
cause  that  man  was  born  in  France  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  despot,  than  when  he  hears  that  an 
equal  portion  of  his  property  has,  in  the  shape  of 
prize-money,  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 

j^        an  English  Admiral  ? 

^  As  the  loss  of  commerce  aud  navigation- can 

only  forcibly  extend  to  the  "  mercantile  body, 
who  have  little  influence  in  most  other  coxHitries ; 
whilst  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  French 
armies  has  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every 
individual  in  Europe :  for  this  reason,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  people  of  the  world  would 
universally  favour  us.  But  whilst  by  our  un- 
ambitious system,  we  act  in  a  way  that  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  ever  to  destroy  or  break  the 
strength  of  our  enemy ;  they,  in  their  natural ' 
'  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  present  sufferings  as  soon, 
as  possible,  can  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  an 
end  to  the  contest  but  in  our  downfall.  By  our 
refusing  to  adopt  the  principles  of  a  warlike 
people^   we    therefore  transfer  upon  our  own 
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heads  all  the  hatred  which  other  nations  have 
cause  to  feel  against  the  French  ;  and  until  we 
adopt  a  more  daring  policy,  the  united  voices  of 
the  people  of  the  world,  whilst  they  pray  for  the 
blessings  of  peace,  will  ojffer  up  secret  vows  for 
our  destruction. 

The  rulers  of  other  nations  have,  however,  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  us.  They  either  declared 
against  France  without  our  solicitation,  or  at  any 
rate  they  would  not  have  joined  us,  had  they 
not  believed  it  for  their  own  interest  so  to  do. 
Yet,  more  owing  perhaps  to  our  unambitious, 
unwarUke  policy,  than  to  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  us,  we  seem  to  have  acquired 
little  respect  and  no  gratitude  from  the  conti- 
nental princes,  who  have  received  our  subsidies 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  as  if  they  were  doing 
ite  a  favour,  by  pocketing  our  guineas.  If  we 
had  interposed  with  a  British  army  to  save 
Austria,  in  the  battles  of  Marengo  or  of  Auster- 
litz  J  we  should  by  such  conduct  have  made  our- 
selves both  glorious  and  terrible  in  Europe.  In- 
stead' of  which,  by  confining  ourselves  to  pecu- 
niary  aids,  by  a  display  of  wealth,  not  of  power, 
we  have  neither  made  ourselves  beloved  nor 
feared*.     The  eagerness,  too,  with  which  we 

♦  To  prove  how  little  those  who  were  the  most  indebted 
to  us,  have  either  felt  esteem  or  gratitude  for  our  favours, 
sefe  the  celebrated  King  of  Prussia's  observations  oa  the 
policj  of  the  various  European  powers,     (Hist,  de  mon 
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have  sought  to  buy  the  alKance  of  any  othef 
state,  however  weak  and  contemptible,  or  how- 
ever insolent  or  perfidious  its  former  conduct  to- 
wards us  may  have  been,  has  evinced  little  regard 
for  our  own  dignity :  and  how  can  those  who 
seem  to  think  poorly  of  themselves  be  respected 
by  others  ? 

Temps,  chap.  1.)  That  monarch,  after  describing  his  own 
ambitious  views  of  increasing  his  power  in  Germany,  which 
he  qaalifies  by  the  term  of  "  arrondtr  Pet^t,"  is  reluctantly 
obliged  to  confess,  that  ^'  LaPtusse  ne  pouToit  agir  alots" 
(at  his  accession  to  the  throne),  ^^  qu^en  s'jpaulant  de  Isl 
*'  France,  on  de  I'Angleterre.  On  pouyoit  chemtner  avecla 
*'  France,  qui  avoit  fort  a  cceur  sa  gloire,  et  I'abaissement 
^^  dc  la  maison  d'Autriche.  On  ne  pouYoit  tirer  des 
^^  Anglois  que  des  subsides  destines  ^  se  servir  des  forces 
^^  6trangeres  pour  leurs  propres  inter^ts." 

In  another  passage,  making  the  same  cotoparison,-  he 
speaks  of  England  with  still  greater  asperity.  ^^  Les  Fran- 
^'  9ois  yeulent  yaincre  pOur  faire  des  conqudtef,  Les 
^^  Anglois  veulent  acheter  des  princes  pour  en  faire  des 
^^  esclaves ;  tons  deux,  donnent  le  change  au  public,  pour 
*^  d6tourner  ses  regards  "de  leur  propre  ambition." 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  read  such  observations  withoQf 
indignation.  However  selfish  the  motive  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, in  first  concluding  an  alliance  with  the'  King  of 
Prussia,  might  be,  still  that  government  acted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  friend,  and  adhered  to  him  when  he  seemed  on  the  brink 
of  destraction.  If  he  could  not  command  the  language  ofgrati- 
tude,  which  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  fedii^ 
why  express  to  the  world  his  ill-dissembled  hatred  and  envy 
of  those  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  ?  Why  even  pretend  a- 
kind  of  contempt  of  a  nation,  by  which  his  misfortunes  were 
so  much  pitied,  and  his  great  actions  so  much  applauded? 
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Prussia,  after  having  "so  often  profited  by  our 
subsidies,  abruptly  turned  against  us ;  suod  not 
only  cheated,  but  derided  and  insulted  us,  by 
the  shameful  seizure  of  Hanoven  This  insult 
we  certainly  went  through  the  form  of  resenting 
by  a  declaration  of  wsur ;  but  it  was  a  dedaration 
only. 

When  Prussia  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
quarrel  with  France,  then^  instead  of  flying  with 
open  arms  to  receive  her  again  into  our  friend^ 
ship,  the  utmost,  surely,  that  policy  required  of 
us,  was  to  grant  her  a  truce ;  but  we  should  never 
either  have  forgotten  or  fbr^ven  her  former  in*^ 
suit,  until  she  humbled  herself  in  the^dust  before 
us.  The  lion  in  the  fable  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  a  kick  from  an  ass,  but  not  before  he  was 
on  the  point  of  death.  J£  the  British  lion  is  not 
dead,  he  must*  be  walking  in  his  sleep,  since 
every  ass  may,  in  the  Resent  times,  kick  him 
with  impunity,  and  the  next  moment  fawn  upon 
him  as  if  nothing  had  hsqppened.  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  act  of  Prussia  as  the  most  glaring  in- 
stance of  the  contemptuous  treatment  to  which 
our  humble,  unaspiring  spirit  has  exposed  us.  But 
what  power  can  be  mentioned,  from  which  we 
have  not  experienced,  at  some  time  or  other, 
similar  humiliations,  when  the  dignity,  not  the 
commerce,  of  the  British  nation,  has  been  the 
point  at  issue  ?  Those  who  think,  that  if  we 
should  ever  carry  our  arms  into  the  north  of 
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Germany,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  us  to 
reinstate  such  a  treacherous  power  as  Prilssia  in 
its  former  dominions,  than  to  conquer  them  for 
ourselves,  must,  in  my  mind,  have  very  extraor- 
dinary notions  both  of  justice  and  of  policy. 

Another  consequence  has  arisen  from  our  want 
of  dignified  feeling.  All  men  must  recollect  the 
desponding  language  formerly  held  in  this  coun- 
try, in  objection  to  any  measure  universally 
allowed  to  be  for  our  interest.  Was  the  occupa- 
tion of  Malta,  for  instance,  the  point  in  question 
— then  it  was  immediately  said,  that  Russia  would 
not  allow  it,  or  that  Austria  or  Prussia  might 
put  in  their  veto.  Turkey  would  take  umbrage 
atone  thing :  Sardinia  would  object  to  a  second : 
the  Pope  to  a  third :  Algiers  to  a  fourth.  Any 
power,  in  short,  was  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
Great  Britain.  Thus,  like  the  nursery  maid, 
who  stops  the  restless  child  in  the  midst  of  liis 
playj'  by  dreadful  stories  of  some  phantom  that 
is.  coming  to  take  him ;  we  have  often  cramped 
ourselves  in  our  operations,  and  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  terrified  into  inactivity,  by  our 
apprehension  of  drawing  upon  us'  the  resent-, 
ment  of  other  nations ;  to  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  have  dictated  in  a  lofty  tone,  if  they 
had  presumed  to  speak  one  word  in  disapproba- 
tion of  our  measures. 

Will  posterity  believe,  that  this  unmanly  timi- 
dity may  not  have  been  the  true  cause  which 


tlipped  tHe  wiiig^  of  our  national  ambition,  ftnd 
made  us  imitate  the  grovelling  ostricn,  when  we 
might  have  spared  like  the  eagle ;  which  has  con^^ 
^ne4  oUr  arms  to  the  conquest  of  poor  and  con^^ 
teihptible  possessions^  instead^  of  great  and  useful 
ones ;  which  made  us  search  &)t  harbours  in  Lam^ 
pedQ3a,  when  we  might  have  found  them  in 
Sardim.  id  in  Sidly ,  wbfch  ™de  «,  «»,»« 
Surinam  instead  of  Holland ;  Heligoland  instead 
of  Denmark ;  Guadaloupe  instead  of  the  Nether^ 
lands ;  ships  and  cargoes,  under  Prussian  colours^ 
instead  of  Prussia  itself* 

The  acquisition  of  things,  which  are  of  Httle 
value,  cert2utaly  excites  little  jealousy  in  others* 
Paltry  conquests  excite  little  or  none,  and  are 
scarcely  even  talked  of,  after  the  account  of  theni 
has  appeared  in  one  gazette.  Great  conquests 
excite  great  jealousy,  and  give  rise  to  Ipud  and 
continued  clamours ;  but  the  warlike  spirit^  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  effected,  commands 
respect ;  and  increasing,  power  gradually  changes 
the  respect  of  other  states  into  submission. 

The  Romans,  when  Hanmbal  was  at  their 
gates,  had  not  a  single  ally.  Strong  in  their  own 
spirit  and  valour,  after  fortune,  and  even  hope^ 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  them  for  ever,  they 
sought  for  safety  only  in  themselves,  and  there 
they  found  it.  But  when  they  had  triumphed 
over  Carthage,  and  had  no  longer  need  of  foreign 
assistance,  all  the  nations  vied  with  each  other 
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for  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  Roman 
eagles,  both  by  sea  and  land.  An  useful  Iess0ii 
for' us,  now  that  we  are  abandoned  by  the  uni- 
verse, arid  are  either  at  war,  or  on  the  point  o£ 
being  at  war,  with  all  mankind.  Thank  God, 
we  have  still  sufficient  powfer  in  our  ^  hands  to 
make  allies  by  the  Romaii  method,  if  we  choose 
to  adopt  it ;  the  only  metliod,  by  whidh  a  hatiofiy 
in  our  present  situation,'  can  either  make^  or 
hope  to  preserve)  one'  single  friend* 
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CHAPtEH  VI. 


5%e  same  subject  contmued.^-^f^y  the  vant  6} 
information^  and  madequacy  ^  Jbrce^  that 
have  been  pr^udicial  to  us  in  our  military 
operations.  Cf  ,the  tVar  in  Spain^  'viewed  ac* 
xordipg  to  Hie  principks  of  a  vigorous  mar^ 
iialpoliof. 
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A  NATION  engaging  in  any  kind  of  warfare^ 
yithout  a  deep-felt  se^se  of  the-absolute  necessity 
of  attsuning  Its  object,  must  act  more  often  (as 
was  bbserved)  by  chance  than  by  foreisight ;  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  war  a]:e,  by  the ,  bulk  o£ 
insmkindy  magnified  into  impossibilities :  hence 
they  either  cause  the  sudden  abandonment  of  aa 
?pterprise>  .or  at  least  tjiey  Jproduce  a  vacillation 
of  measures,  both  in  the  cabinet  aiid  in  the  fields 
so  that,  whilst  the  minds  of  men  ate  fluctuating^ 
between  hope  and  despair,  the  finest  opportupi- 
ties  of  action  are  Ip^t,  ^  and  *  ultimate  success  be**- 
conies  impossible.  ^  This,  in  a  few  wotds^  is  the 
history  of  all  our  military  failures,  which  we  shall 
analyze  a  little  more  In  detail^  before  we  drop  the 
subject  of  martial  policy, 

A  general  want  of  informaticm  has  been  com- 
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plained  of  by  the  British  artay.  Countries  have 
been  found  quite  different  from  the  notion  enter- 
tained of  them :  the  maps  and  plans  of  them  in 
our  possession  have  proved  erroneous :  and  we 
scarcely  know  an  instance^  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  has  not  disappointed  our  ex« 
pectations.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  aB  these 
errors  and  deficiencies  ?  What  could  have  pire*. 
vented  us  from  having  as  good  mzps^  as  good  sta- 
tistical and  pofitical  accounts,  of  most  cpuniries, 
as  are  in  possession  of  their  native  governments  ? 
Such  thuigs  are  either  publicly  offered  for  safe,  or  ^ 
at  all  events  they  are,  some  how  Or  other,  to  be 
had  for  money :  and  had  material  been  thus  pro- 
cured, wc  couM  have  found  no  cfiflSycuIty  in  strike 
ing  off  any  number  of  copies  of  maps  and  pkns, 
or  in  drawing  up  milJtary  memoirs  upon  every 
country  of  the  world,  to  guide  its  in  our  operations. 
Tet,  however  easy  it  may  be  ta  ccfiect  sudBtln* 
formation,  ^d  to  make  sudi  arrangements  by  de» 
grees,  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  spur  of  thee  mo* 
ment,  after  the  troops  ha^e  got  orders  tor  mardi 
to  their  different  points  of  embarkation,  or  wbea 
they  are  lying  at  Cork,  at  Spidiead,  or  at  the 
Downs,  w^ting  for  a  wind.  TTiese  anrangement$ 
are  the  work  of  science,  and  of  fbreright ;  and 
surely  they  would  have  been  fiiHy  made  before 
the  present  time,  had'  the  nation  fdt  more  strong- 
ly the  importance  of  its  wars  by  hnd^  The  want 
of  them  has  been  felt  by  us  not  merdy  in  cfor 
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cs^ditions  to  new  or  remote  countries.  Even  ia  , 
countries  where  we  have  fought  in  former  times^ 
countries  that  have  been  traversed  by  hundreds 
of  British  travellers^  (what  has  afforded  mirth  to 
o^r  enemies,  to  us  it  is  too  serious  a  subject  fot^ 
merriment)  we  have  often  proved  mkinformed 
in  the  most  important  points;  and  our  iguo- 
ranee  has,  in  all  cases,  greatly  contributed  to 
our  failures.  For  want  of  such  arrangements^ 
the  pn^r  secrecy  that  ought  to  bd^  observed  ita 
fitting  out  an  expedition  is  also  defeated ;  because 
the  officers,  whose  duties  require  them  to  be  well 
provided  \i4th  plans  and  information,  are  left  to 
hunt  for  them  in  various  shops  and  Sbraries  aB 
over  the  metropolis;  and  the  unusual  dennmd  of 
some  particular  article,  gives  rke  to  conjectures 
which  are  circuited  in  every  part  of  the  kmg« 
dom*,  and  may  even  fold  their  way  te  France. 

Another  evil,  that  has  arken  £pom  our  not 
having  hitherto  acted  sys€ematica3ty  upon  a  phn  of 
this  kind,  is  the  discouragement  of  the  ^rit  of  ob« 
servation  in  individuals.  A  man  may  understand 
perfectly  the  art  of  surveying,  and  consequently 
may  be  capable  of  cottecting  in  every  country  the 

*  This  obserYation  struck  me  lery  foFcibly  last  year,  pre.  "^ 
Tious  to  my  tailing  on  the  late  expedition  lender  the  earl  of 
Chatham^  I  ^^as  baying  some  maps  for  the  occasion  in  Lbn* 
don.  The  person  in  the  shop  told  me,  that  he  wsa  sure  the 
expedition  must  be  going  against  AnOtrerp,  beeause  the 
officers  of  the  na?y  and  army  bad  suddenly  boii|^  up  almost 
all  bis  charts  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheidt|  &c« 
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most  useful  plans  and  charts,  and  of  rectifying 
their  errors  by  hisi  own  observations ;  he  may  be 
qualified  for  compiling  and  digesting  the  best  mi« 
litary  information ;  or  he  may  be  capable  of.  'pe-r 
netrating  the  true  causes  that  render  the  people 
of  any  country  satisfied  or  discontented  with  th^ 
governments.:  but  all  these  researches  and  pur^ 
suits  deniand  considerable  exertion  both  of  nmid 
and  body  j  they  are  generally  attended  with  grieai 
expence,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  A  travd-* 
ler  from  suiy  on^  nation  residing  in  anoth^  wXi 
therefore,  in  prefer^^ce,  employ  his  time  is  ^i^ 
ment  and  dissipation ;  or  will  confine.himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antiquities,  oi:  of  the  art$  aijd  litera* 
ture  of  the  country  which,  he  visits.  In  short,  he 
will  always  follow  sonie  pursuit  pleasing  or  useful 
to  himself,  which  the  making  observations  that 
would  be  of  any  service  in  war  seldom  or  never 
can  be,  unless  he  has  beforp  him  the  prospect  of 
some  reward  from  his  .own.  government  to  ani* 
mate  him  in  his  labours.  These  remarks  w31  ac-* 
<;ount  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  information 
which  government  has  generally*  received  from 
British  subjects  of  the  most  acknowledged  ta-. 
lents,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  ^tate  of  foreign  Countries^  which  • 
they  may,  at  SQme  former  period,  have  ha4 
i  every  opportunity  of  examining. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  who  hold  out  en-i 
couragement  to  those  who  present  them  with 
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tisefi3  irifof matioHj  or  who  compose  able  mexnbiris 
upon  any  counti^,  not  merely  at  the  moment 
when  they  may  happen  to  Want  such  informar 
tion^but  at  all  times;  and  who  have  a  particular 
office  in-  their  war  department  for  receivings  pre- 
paring for  use,  and  distributing  military  infor- 
jnatiori  of  eVery  kind — are  seldoin  qr  i^ever  at  a 
loss,  from  ignorfmce  of  the  state  of  any  country, 
to  which  they  carry  their  arms*  They  have  late- 
ly bofistod  that  they  have  accurate  maps  of  the 
British  dominions, .  with  soundings  of  our  coasts, 
plans  of  our  fortifications,  &c.  and  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve it*.    It  Is -in  theppwer  of  the  British  gq* 

*  An  American  gentleman  (in  a  Letter  on  the  genius  and 
dispositions  of  the  French  goyernment,  lately  published)  ob- 
Genres  that  '^  throughout  all  France,  the  note  of  military 
^^  preparation  drowns  every  qthfir  indication  of  activity, 
^^  aiid  the  inirst  of  conqi^est  appears  to  supersede  every 
>^  other  desire."     After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this 
spirit,   i^hich  he  says  he  found  not'  merely  actuating  the 
French  government,  but  pervading  the  -whole  nation ;  he 
proceeds  as  fbllows  :  ^^  From  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
^^  volution  particularly,  emissaries  hayc  been  scattered  over 
'^  Europe,  in  order  to  study  and  delineate  its  geographical 
'^  face.     The  harvest  of  their  labours,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
f^  ris,  has  furnished  the  imperial  government  with  ^  knpw- 
^^  ledge  of  the  territory  of  qther  powers,  much  more  minute 
^^  apd  accurate  than  that  which  the  letter  themselves  pos« 
^^  sess.     The  DepSt  (le  la  Guerr^  occupies,  unremittingly 
^(  several  hundred  clerks  in  tracing  maps  and  collecting  to- 
^'  pographical  details,  to  minister  to  ,the  military  purposes 
f^  of  the  government*    Ajlthe  great  est^t^  of  Spain  werQ 
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vernment  to  umtate»  or  to  improve  tipdn  a 
system  so  essential  to  success  in  war ;  and  it  may 

<<  marked  and  parcelled  oat  long  before  the  last  inyasion  of 
^^  that  country;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm^  tiiat 
^<  tho^e  of  England  are  equally  well  known  and  airvady 
^^  partitioned."  This  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  estaUisk. 
mentis  just,  but  its  magnitude,  and  the  minute  details^  into 
which  it  is  said  to  enter,  are  probably  exaggerated* 

It  does  not  matter  with  what  yiews  we  may  act  in  war^ 
but  whercTer  we  act,  we  must  have  proper  plans  atrd  inibr. 
mation,  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  Th^re  is  no  country  la  the 
world  to  which,  however  unlikely  it  may  how  appear,  we 
may  not  be  induced  to  send  a  British  ^rfloy  hereafter.  We 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  best  maps  of  them  all,  from 
California  and  Chili  to  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Who  could 
have  foreseen  in  the  year  1805,  that  a  British  army  would  act 
either  in  Spain  or  in  the  Baltic  ?  Yet  within  the  short  period 
that  has  since  elapsed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  $p^i8|^penii|« 
sula  has  been  traversed  by  our  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  jire 
have  seen  one  corps  of  British  troops  act  in  Dpnish  Zcialaiid 
as  enemies,  and  another  destined  to  act  in  Sweden  as  alpet, 

A  general  outcry  was  made  against  Buonaparte  at  tl|e 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  because  it  was  s^  that 
be  had^  during  th^  short  interval  of  pe^ce,  employed  military 
men  as  his  commercial  agents  in  this  country.  Whetbet 
this  was  true,  in  all  oases,  I  know  not,  but  if  it  was,  I 
see  no  proof  of  injustice  in  such  conduct*  He  has  act^ 
unjustly  enough  in  many  respects,  to  render  it  unnecessaqr 
for  us  to  bring  superfluous  charges^  on  that  head,  agaiiist 
him.  Buonaparte  had  a  right  to  appoint  as  his  commerQi^l 
agents  whom  he  pleased;  instead  of  sddiers,  he  might h^ve 
appointed  priests,  or  lawyers,  or  even  tailors  to  that  gU 
tuation :  and  it  is  the  known  and  acknowledged  duty  v»f 
authorised  ^ents^  from  any  foreign  go^^enimeiit  to  auather 
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be  presumed  ths^t  steps  have  already  been  takoii 
for  this  purpose ;  since  the  institution  at  Parish 

country,  to  give  their  own  superiprs  every  information  ia 
their  power  respecting  that  country.  This  is  equally  the 
duty  of  them  all,  from  the  ambassador  at  court  to  tbci  consul 
at  the  seaport  town :  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  consideretl  ia 
the  inyidiQus  light  of  a  spy,  because  he  is  a  man,  who  from 
his  former  profession,  is  capable  of  giving  his  gOTcniment 
good  instead  of  bad  informatidn  ;  by«  the  same  rule  every 
trareller  may  be  considered  a  spy,  for  there  is  no  traveller 
so  stupid,  whose  observations  may  pot  perhaps  be  of  some 
use  to  his  own  government,  should  it  afterwards  declare  war 
against  the  country  in  which  he  travelled. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  nation  has  a  right  to  lay  .down 
what  rules  it  chooses  in  respect  to  foreigners  in  its  own  domi« 
nions.  We  therefore  should  have  been  perfect^  justified  ^ 
refusing  to  receive  military  men  a9  commer</ial  agents :  and 
Buonaparta  might  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  point. 
But  B$  Jie  would  bave  had  as  good  a  right  tp  suspect  our  Offi* 
cers,  as  we  had  to  suspect  his^  he  would  have  been  warranted 
in  totally  excluding  every  British  subject|  who  ever  wore  z 
cockade,  from  the  French  territory.  The  Chinese  go  still 
farther^  by  confining  foreign  agents  to  factories  on  their 
eosist;  and  we  may  do  the  same^  should  we  be  again  appre* 
hensive  of  French  agents  in  time  of  peace:  but  then 
France  would  retaliate  by  similar  regulations^  which  might 
not  be  convenient.  In  short,  the  only  thing  whjcb  we  can  do^ 
after  all,  is,  instead  of  either  fearing  or  complaining  of  foreign 
;^;ents,  to  appoint  agents  of  our  own,'  of  equal  or  greater 
qualifications,  to  reside  in  other  countries. 

Sir  John  Stuart,  in  evacuating  Egyi>t>  left  behind  him 
Captsdn  Hayes  (of  the  engineers)  and  Captain  Missit 
as  agents,  an  appointment  afterwards  confirmed  by- 
government,  who  gave  these  officers  the  brevet  rank  of 
majors.    The  former  perished^  in  a  manner  never  weU  elu« 
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which  we  have  alluded  to,  is  so  generally  known, 
and  the  evils,  arising  from  the  want  of  something 
similar  in  this  country,  have  been  so  loudly  la- 
mented. 

cidated,  at  the  period  of  an  action  between  the  Turks  and 
their  Albanian  soldiers  (who  had  mutinied),  at  Rosetta. 
The  latter  afterwards  joined  General  Fraser  in  Egypt,  and 
was  mentioned  by  him  in  his  official  dispatches.  Captain 
Leake  of  the  artillery  has  lately  been  employed  a&  a  British 
'agent  in  Greece.  So  far  from  doing  wrong,  goyernment  per- 
haps would  do  better,  if  they  more  frequentlyappoiated  mili- 
tary men  as  their  agents.  Iliave  given  these  instances  iQ  show, 
that  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  during  the  late,  peace^ 
whether  just  or  unjust,  was  not  so  contrary  to  our  own 
principles  of''practices  as  has  l^e^n  Tociferated* 

If  any  thing  can  be  lamented  or  reprobated  in  onr  own 
system  of  foreign  affairs,  it  js,  that  we  have  too  frequentlj 
seen  acting  in  the  capacity  of  British  agepts  abroad,  men 
either  without  knowledge  of  apy  kind,  or  who,  if  they 
have  possessed  any  knowledge  of  commerce*  have  confii^ed 
it  solely  to  speculations  for  their  own  private  advantage. 
Some '  of  thcin/  one  would  think,  had  not  the  proper  U9e  of 
their  eyes,  for  when  our  generals  h;ive  consulted  them  pre- 
Vious  to  landing  in.  a' country,  where  they  had,  passed  half 
their  lives,  they  hav.e  been  unable  to  give  any  i^ccouoit  of  it^ 
That  such  things  have' happened  will,  I  believe,  be  allowed 
by  most  officers  of  experience  in  the  Qjmym  And  we  must 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  mere  traveller  and  the 
authorised  agent  resident  in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  not  « 
point  of  di^ty  with  the  former  to  make  observations :  witk 
the  latter  it  is;  for  evei)  without  positive  ipstructions  to  that 
effect,  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer  all  questions  tha4: 
imay  be  put  to  him;  and  neglect  of  duty,  whether  arbing 
fronj  want  of  zeal  or  of  capaci ty^  is  culpably. 
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If  we  have  not  hitherto  had  information  as 
good  as  the  French,  it  must,  we  again  repeat,  be 
ascribed  to  our  own  narrow  system  of  martial 
policy.  How  could  our  successive  aciministra- 
tions  be  expected  to  have  entered  deeply  into  all 
the  previous,  calculations  and  inquiries  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  war  by  land,  when 
they  seem  (ip  common  with  th6  public  in  general) 
to  have  considered  the  success  of  their  armies, 
as  a  matter  of  secondary,  if  not  of  doubtful  im? 
portance?  The  honest;  and  industrious  trades- 
man, who  has  no  intention  of  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  morning's  walk  from  his  own-  home^ 
will  certsdnly  not  purchase^ -nor  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  waste  hi&time  in  the  dry  and  unprofit- 
able study  of  a  road-book;  although  if; he  sh6uld 
suddenly  take  it  into  his  head  to  travel,  and  no 
suph  book  is  to.  be  hsld,  he  wxf  severely  sul^r 
from  a  want  of  the  information  txintained  in.it. 

.  IndepencjkAt  Qf  (what  may^  be  called)  the  arti^* 
fidal  inadequ^  of  force  jproduced  by  the  causes 
treated,  of,  in  the  last  chapter,  it  will  appear^  on 
exaipining  into  most  of  our  military  expeditions^ 
that  the  numerical  force  sent,  and  •  means  employ- 
ed, have  generally  been  calculated  on  too  small 
a  scale  for  the  object  in  view.  This  may  haVe 
arisen,  partjy  from  the  imperfect  or  erroneous  in- 
formation  upon  which  the  British  government 
may  have  acted }  partly  perhaps  from  erroneous 
reasoning  upon  such  points  of  our  information  as 
w^re  accurate  \  and  partly  from  our  injudicious 
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colonial  system,  which  ha$  tended  to  waste  ouf 
resources. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  not  at  the  timie 
when  most  of  our  expeditions  have  sailed,  we 
have  always,   at  least,  before  they  finally  dis- 
appointed our  hopes,  had  z  great  surplus  of  db- 
poseable  force;  so  that  necessity  can  never,  be 
admitted,  as  a  just  cause  of  the  remarkable  inade* 
quacy  of  numb^s  employed  by  us  in  our  wars  by 
land.    It  is  no  economy  either  of  money  or  of 
lives  to  make  war  by.  driblets.    As  views  and 
maxims  drawn  from  commerce  seem  to  have  had 
great  influence  in  our  military  operations,  we 
ought  to  have  adopted  the  true  principles  of  corn* 
merce,  and  dealt  in  war  by  whdesale.    In  imita*. 
tion  of  the  great  and  enta:prisingBriti6hmaxiiant, 
we  should  have  tent  out  our  armies  by  fifties  of 
thousands  at  a  time,  ia  order  that  we  might  have 
had  princely  returns:  not  by  tens  of  thousands,13&'^ 
fehe  timid  trader,  who  risks  little,  but  whose  gadns 
are  trifling;  or  who  by  cautiously  shifting  his 
capital  from  one  branch  of  conmfierce  to  another, 
sees  Ix^der  coniq;)etitora  outstrip  him  in  them  alt ; 
and  perhaps  ruins  himself  at  last  from  a  fear  of 
bankruptcy. 

Almost  every  where  it  has  been  a  system  with 
us^  (and  a  bad  one  it  is),  to  empk>y  in  our  expedi* 
tions  no  more  men  than  are  barely  sufficient,  if 
well  managed,  to  match  our  enemy  in  the  field, 
in  those  countries  which  we  have  proposed  to 
wrest  from  him ;  instead  of  acting  with  a  great 
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^nd  overwhelming  force  in  some  one  point,  an^ 
from  thence  attacking  others  and  beating  him  in 
detail.  Yet  owing  to  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers, 
more  than  to  the  vigour  of  our  measures,  we  find, 
that  in  our  colonial  warfere,  where  the  enemy  has, 
not  had  the  power  of  pouring  in  fresh  .troops 
against  us  at  will,  we  have  generally  succeeded  in 
the  end.  Witness  the  events  of  the  war  termi« 
iiating  in  1763,  in  which  we  drove  the  French 
out  of  America  and  the  East  Indies,  a  war  signa- 
lized by  a  series  of  brilliant  atchievements,  in 
which  both  generalship  and  soldiership  were 
equally  conspicuous.  About  the  time  of  our 
disasters  on  the  Continent  under  his  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  never  had  the  means 
to  ^ve  him  a  £ur  chance  of  success,  our  com- 
manders in  the  West  Indies  were  carrying  every 
thing  before  thenu  The  very  same  troops  that 
were  driven  out  of  Holland  in  1799,  afterwards 
beat  the  best  of  the  French  veterans  with  inferior 
numbers  in  Egypt. 

When  Sir  John  Stuart  landed  in  Calabria,  al- 
though the  French  had  a  very  large  force  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  it  was  spread  over  a  great; 
extent  of  country :  a  considerable  corps  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  siege  of  Gaeta :  and  the  only  force 
that  could  act  ag^unst  him  was  General  Regnier's 
division  of  about  10,000  men  stationed  in  the 
Lower  Calabria.  Regnier  was  obliged  to  leave 
some  garrisons.      He  therefbre  brought   only 
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9S(X)  men  against  our  5000;  If  he  had  acted  ofi 
^he  defensive  in  that  strong  country,  we  should 
most  likely  have  been  repulsed,  or  we  might  have 
heen  obliged  to  reimbark  without  doing  any 
thing :  but  as  he  had  writteii  a  book  to  prove 
that  our  successes  at  Alexandria  arose  solely  from 
the  .  misconduct  of  General  Menou,  he  could  not 
do  less  than  attempt  to  show  his  own  superiority 
of  military  talents  under  similar  circumstances^ 
He  therefgre  descended  into  the  plain,  where  he 
was  instantly  attacked  and  defeated*  It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  situation  just  described,  the  French 
force  in  Calabria  was  for  a  short  tmie  insulated, 
and  that  if  Calabria  had  actually  been  an  island^ 
five  thousand  British  might  have  gained  possess- 
ion of  it  in  spite  of  double  their  numbers  o£  the 
best  French  troops,  headed  by  a  man  who  was 
reckoned  one  of  their  most  promising  generals. 

When  Buonaparte  disembarked  in  Egypt  to 
conquer  and  colonize  ths^t  country,  he  had  with 
him  40,000  men.  General  Fraser  landed  there 
with  5000,  The  failure  of  out  second  Egyptian 
expedition  therefore  requires  no  comment*  It 
may  be  said  that  we  meant  at  first  only  to  occupy 
Alexandria,  nor  did  we  fail  in  that  object ;  but  as 
we  attempted  more  and  did  fail,  my  observation 
as  to  our  general  inadequacy  of  force  still  holds, 
good ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  whatever 
might  have  been  our  first  view  of  the  enterprise 
our  force  was  not  afterwards  considered  suflSicicnt 


ftvien  for  holding  that  city ;  otherwise  why  giv« 
It  up  before  it  was  attacked*  ? 

The  failure  of  this  0xpedition,  and  of  that  to  the 
Dardanelles,  in  which  no  military  force  was,  em- 

*   *    * '  *  •       "  . 

ployed,  le^  to  a, more  vigorous  effort,  when  the 
attack  upon  the  Danish>fleet  \y^s  ^resolved*  The 
Crown  batteries,  supported  by  some  block  3hips, 
and  by  a  formidable  train  of  gun  and  mortar 
boats^  were  *  so  fully,  capable  qf  keeping  off  and 
repelling  any  navai  attack;  >  that  an  attempt  to 
intimidate,  the  Danes  by  tt^ans  of  a  fleet  alcHie, 
which  could  neither  have  got  near  enough  to 
injure  their  capital  nor  their  shipping,  must  have 
terminated  as  fruitlessly  as  our  former  experiment 
upon  the  Turks.  The  nuniber  of  troops  employ- 
ed on  this  occasion  was  adequate  to, the  object; 
but  if,  according  to  our  usual  system,  we  had 
sent  only  eight  or  ten  thousan^-^the  garrison  rff 
Copenhagen,  With  the  volunteers  of  that  city, 
ihe  militia  of  the  island,  and  even  the  peasantry, 
all  would'have  been  upon  .us,  and  would  probably^  ' 
after  destroying  a  part  of  our  army,  have  obliged 
us  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  Teimbark. 

The  force  employed  in  the  second  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  although  perhaps  adequate,  if  bet- 
ter managed,  to  the  reduction  of  that  dty,  has 
hardly  been  considered  sufficient  to  msure  the 
tranquil   possession  of  all  that  part  of  South 

*  Unless  a  change  of  policy  was  the  cause. 
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America*  :  mucli  less  to  conquer  and  t6  establish 
itself  on  both  sides  of  that  vast  peninsula,  by  acting 
in  two  corps,  as  was  at  fir«t  proposed ;— -the  most 
^gantic  enterprise,  that  was  evet  perhaps  chalked 
out  by  the  government  of  any  country,  for  such 
a  handful  of  men  to  edect  by  force  of  armsf. 

^  Sir  Samud  Achmuty  (in  bis  tetter  to  Mf.  tTlndikaln  of 
the  7th  of  Febroftfy  IBOT*,  deifciibbig  the  state  of  the  pro* 
vhice  of  BodAos  AytM  after  the  eqitere  of  Monte  Video^) 
fare  an  opinion^  '^  that  it  would  refuito  15000  mett  to  ton* 
^ucr  and  to  keep  that  country." 

r 

4-  The  force  put  under  the  orders  of  Brigadter  General 
Craufurd  (rather  more  than  4000  men)  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  conquerbg  the  province  of  Chil£  tiki  that 
officer  prored  so  far  successful  as  to  establish  hb  iboting  in 
thatcountry^  he  was  directed  to  apprise  Brigadier  Gkneral 
Beresfofd  thereof,  ^'  and  to  concert  with  him  the  means  of 
<(  securing,  by  a  chain  of  posts  or  in  any  other  adeq,uate  mas* 
^^  ner,  an  uninterrupted  communication^  both  military  and 
<<  commercial,  between  the  provinces  of  Chili,  and  Buenos 
^^  Ayres**'  (See  the  instructions  from  Mf .  Windham  to  Ge* 
lieral  Craufurd,  dated  October  30,  1866,  in  the  Appendit 
to  Lieutenant  General  Whitelocke's  Trial.) 

Tlie  above  plan  was  formed,  before  the  capture  of  Briga* 
dier  General  Beresford^s  little  corps  was  known  in  England* 
In  consequence  of  that  disaster,  the  design  upon  Chili  was  a« 
abandoned,  and  the  force  destined  for  that  enterprise  became 
ft  part  of  the  army  afterwards  assembled  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  under  Lieutenant  General  Whitelocke,  which 
in  all  was  only  10,000  strong :  so  that,  after  securing  Monte 
Video,  8000  men  was  the  utmost  that  be  Iras  able  to  muster* 
jpi  his  attack  on  the  capitaK 
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t&depeiideat  of  the  miscoxiduct  and  indapadty  dt 
the  commancler  in  chief  on  that  occasion,  which 
most  materially  contributed  to  the  total  disap« 
jpointment  o^  iSl  our  views  in  Spanish  South 
America ;  our  first  i^xpedition  to  that'  country 
was  planned  on  a  scale  .80  completely  inadequate 
for  any  (Permanent  purpose  of  Transatlantic  esta- 
blishment or  war£ure,  that  its  disastrous  terminal 
tion^  by  teaching  the  natives  to  despise  our  mili- 
tary efforts^  pave^  the  wif  in  a  great  measure  M 
the  failure  of  the  second. 

Our  first  expedition  to  Lisbon,  which  was  so 
brilliantly  commenced,  although  it  afterwards 
fell  short  of  public  expectation,  did  however  ter- 
minate in  the  deliverance  of  Portugal  ^  where  the 
French  from  the  p8sture  of  the  Spanish  armies 
found  themselves  at  that  time  in  an  insulated 
position*  Our  naval  supieriority  may  often  en- 
able us  to  attempt  with  success  such  enterprises 
as  Msuda  and  Vimieira,  wlxich  might  give  the 
enemy  infinite  trouble ;  and  diversions .  of  this 
kind,  if  only  considered  preparatory  or  accessary 
to  a  general  system  of  mor^  vigorous  X)perationSy 
may  be  highly  useful* :  but  it  is  only  enlarged 
views,  and  armies  adequate   to  much  grander 

*  Sir  John  Stuart's  Corps  Would  have  foiled  but  ft'weak' 
difision  in  a  Fr^Qch  army.  The  troops  that  fought  under 
Lord  Wellington  at  Vimieira  (although  this  battle  was 
certainly  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  that  of  Maida)  would 
scarcely  have  been  considered  by  the  f^rench  a  corps  d^  armie. 
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objects,  that  can  enable  a  nation  ukunat^y  to 
succeed  m  war.  In  fact,  vre  have  scarcely  yet 
aimed  at  any  thing  more  ttian  diversions;  and 
wlxen  vre  hzve,  at  various  tunes,  iiad  it  in  our  ' 
power  to  make  some  greal  effort  against  our 
enemy,  we  liave  preferred  inaHng  two  or  tliree 
or  our  little  diversions,-^by  a  force,  which,  if 
acting  in  body,  might  have  overwhelmed  one  of 
his  armies,  the  loss  i^  wluch  he  could  scairc^ 
have  repaired ;  or  might  have  Wrested  ftom  hSn 
some  country /that  suppKes  him  with  mcB,  mo«  . 
ney,  food^  and  other  warlike  stores  >  aU  of  which 
would  have  been  a  dead  loss  to  him,  and  so  much 
positive  gain  to  ourselves.  Accordmg  to  our  ua«  ' 
happy  mode  of  systematically  divu&ig  our  fi^ce, 
as  if  we  thought  it  would  beataking  an  an&ir- ad- 
vantage of  an  adversary  to  send  more  men  against 
him  than  he  has  got  ready,  or  can  speedfly  as- 
semble to  oppose  us  with,  ia  any  part  of  the 
world;  our  mifitary  enterprises  may  be  abnost 
entirely  disregarded,  so  that  they  cannot  even  be 
considered  as  diversionsv  Knowing  that  they  ha* 
zard  little  or  nothing  by  such  feeble  attacks  as  we 
have  generally  made,  the  French  can  fearlessly 
employ  the  great  body  of  tjieir  armies  in  over' 
whelming  our  continental  allies  j  which  being 
once  done  by  a  system  radically  contrajy  to  ours^ 
the  reimbarkation  of  the  troops  employed  m  our 
expeditions,  after  an  almost  us^ss  waste  of  mo- 
ney and  of  lives,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 


tiad  the  British  nation  been  actuated  by  i 
tnore  vigorous  spirit  of  martial  policy,  at  the  pe« 
riod  when  .Spain  awoke  from  the  lethargy  of  ages, 
and  displayed  an  energy,  which  no  one,  not  evefi 
the  vi^lant  Napoleon,  foresaw,  or  believed  her 
capable  of  exhibiting ;— then  was  the  time  when 
we  had  the  noUest  opportunity  of  connnendng 
our  great  task*  to  advantage^  by  throwing  in  out 
whole  imdivided  military  force>  in  support  of  a 
cause  so  intimal^ely  connected  with  our  future 
safety*  Great  and  generous  as  our  efforts  cer^ 
tainly  have  bcien,  greater  indeed  than  any  exiur 
bited  by  our  n[iilitary  history  in  these  latter  times  $ 
*— yet  as,  generally  speaking,  our  first  ideas  of 
the  contest  in  Spdn  seem^  to  have  been  foimded 
on  so  shadowy  a  basis,*^as  an  enthusiastic  confi'- 
dence  placed  in  the  wonders  which  we  believed 
were  to  be  atchieved^by  Spanish  enthusiasm,-^ndt: 
upon  an  enlarged  view  of  the  comparative  re* 
soiurces  and  organization  of  the  countries  at  war  ; 
-—the  force  which '  we  employed,  as  well  as  the 
system  which  we  have  acted  upon  in  the  penin- 
sula,: has  |)roved  from  first  to  last  inadequate  to 
the  object  in  view.  . 

At  the  period  of  the  commeupement  of  this 
generous  struggle,  tie  light  which  I  had  derived 
from  history  forbade  me  to  put  any  confidence 
in  the  vulgar  prejudice,  ^^  that  a  nation  of  armed 

*  Viz,  the  dismemoerment  of  the  French  empire  (see 
pagclir). 
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"  citizens,  generally  wishing  for  indepehdeitce^ 
♦*  cannot  be  conquered  by  a  vastly  superior  military 
*^  force ;"  nor  *  could  I  foresee,  from  past  expe- 
rience of  our  national  policy,  that  the  British  go-* 
vernment  would  have  displayed  so  much  enei^ 
as  it  has  done,  in  the. cause  of  its  ally :— I  had 
therefore  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the  result— but  I 
must  confess  that  I  did  hope,  if  Spain  were  evext^ 
tually  subjugated,  that  we  ourselves  would  at 
least  take  warning,  and  prepare  for  the  possibi« 
lity  of  meeting  the  same  fete,  sou^e  time  hereaf- 
ter, under  the  same  circumstances,  if  we  did  not 
make  use  of  the  interval  in  improving  our  mill- 
tary  system^  - 

When  Castanbs,  by  superiority  of  numbers^ 
surrounded  and  took  the  army  of  Dupont-^wheil 
the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa  and  Valencia  so  ob- 
stinately resisted,  and  trfuiAphed  over  the  despe* 
rate  attacks  of  the  French,  who  wete  obliged 
from  all  points  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro — then 
nothing  but  Spanish  patriotism  was  talked  of  ill 
England,  and  all  manner  of  impossibilities  we^e 
expected  from  it^  After  the  end  of  the'^DM 
year,  when  events  had  awfully  proved  thel-adfi^^ 
riority  of  new  levies^  and  exnosed  the  precarious 
situation  of  a  nation,  whicMhas  neither  an  esta^ 
blishment  of  well^disciplined  troops,  nor  of  for*  - 
tresse&,  to  oppose  to  veteran  armies ;  instead  ot 
profiting  by  the  lesson,  and  a|png  these  impor* 
tunt  facts  in  their  real  Hgbt,  we  suddenly  became 
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:u  loud  and  unre^onable  in  our  abuse,  as  we  had 
formeriy  been  absurdly  extravagant  in  our  admi- 
ration, of  1^e  Spanish  levies ;  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  we  accused  these  brave  m^H,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  of  want  t)f  patriotism.  Want  of  pa- 
triotism was  most  unfeelingly  thro>^  out  against 
the  heroes  who  buried  th<^mselves  in  the  ruins  of 
Saragossa — against  the  yj^iing  students  of  the  uni- 
versities,  who  served  as  private  soldiers,  and  nearly 
perished  in  thft^  disastrous  operations  of  Blake— 
against  the  many  thousands  of  unhappy  n^en,  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  who  from  ^  want 
of  good  officers,  and  of  all  the  essentials  of  an 
army,  which  ar^e  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  few 
months,  nor  even  in  a  few  years,  were  unable  to 
withstand  their  warlike  invaders  in  the  field,  and 
who  (small:  as  the  proportion  of  them  that  have 
actually  fallen  in  battle  may  be)  have  bden  wasted 
away,  by  an  accumulation  of  evils  ten  times  more 
destructive  than  the  sword*.    Those,  however. 


^  We  hare  in  England  ai>  unreflecting  way  of  saying,  that 
the  Spaniards  can,  after  a  defeat,  disperse  and  reassemble  at 
win,  as  if  they  were  men  of  a  peculiar  species,  exempt  froiH 
the  hardships  of  war.  An  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Spaniards  mly  not  suffer  more  misery,  than  ei- 
ther the  French  or  English.  They  are  always  half  starved  ; 
for  if  our  CQmmissariat  be  defective,  their's  is  a  perfect  chaos* 
They  are  often  half  jflked,  and  without  shoes.  At  the  pe« 
riod  of  Sir  John  Mo^^s  retreat,  a  contagious  fever  prevailed 
among  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana's  troops,  owing  to  the 
jiardsfaips  wMch  they  had  suffered  in  Biscay.     A  mattes  be. 
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who  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  ta 
any  thing  but  a  want  of  good-will  in  their  own 
cause,  were  soon  confirmed  in  their^avourable 
opinion  of  that  nation  by  the  most  convindng 
facts.  What  stronger  proof  could  be  desired  of 
patriotism  in  any  country,  than  that  the  people 
of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  after  they  saw  themselves 
abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  of  more  than  25000 
British  troops?',  disdained  to  submit  to  that  very 
French  army,  from  which  it  was  gener^dly  sup* 
poseds  that  we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape,  in 
being  able  to  e&ct  our  reimbarkation,  after  ^ 
rapid  retreat. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  bad  not  suflfered 

m 

ing  in  his  own  country  can  neither  feed,  clothe,  cure,  nor 
shelter  him :  if  food,  clothes,  medicine,  and  lodgings  are  not 
to  be  found.  To  me  the  distresses  of  the  Spaniards  were  the 
most  moving  sight  that  I  ever  beheld.  Men,  whom  a  few 
inonths  before  {  had  seen  fall  of  health  and  courage,  and  who 
if  they  had  been  better  disciplined,  were  capable  of  destroy, 
ing  the  French  tq  whom  they  were  opposed,  in  rags,  without 
a  cloke  to  cover  them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  worn  out  by 
wounds  or  disease,  with  despair  in  their  countenances  i  audi 
was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  sick.  I  once  saw  a  great 
Tiumber  of  open  carts  full  of  poor  men,  in  the  lamentablo 
state  just  described,  stop  at  a  vil]4|B  when  the  snow  was  ou 
the  ground,  where,  instead  of  the  shelter  and  fqod  which 
they  expected,  they  found  that  almost  every  house  of  it  had 
been  burned*  What  became  of  them  af^H  ards,  God  knows  !^ 
I  can  scarcely,  however,  suppose  tha^Rie  of  them  is  alirea^ 
this  moment.     These  are  no  coupon  sufferings. 

*  Such  was  our  force  in  December^  l&OS;  bcfure«ire  bcgai 
to  retreat. ' 
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thenfiselves  to  be  deluded  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards^  it  might  have 
been  foreseen,  that  whatever  temporary  success 
our  jdlies  might  obtain,  or  whate'ver  they  them- 
selves might  believe,  they  must,  whenever  there 
was  time  to  bring  the  force  of  the  French  empire 
'against  them,  be  beat  in  the  field:  that  if  we 
sent  only  a  small  araiy  to  their  assistance,  it  not 
having  troops  oFthr  saipie  quality  to  support  it  in 
the  day  of  battle,  was  lik^to  be  saadficed :  and 
that  therefore,  considering  tbe  whl^Ie  of  th6  new 

.  "  Spanish  armies  much  less  in  real  than  in  numeri-- 

^Kdl  value,  we  ought  to  have  sent  a  British  army, 
hrge  enough  to  cope  with  any  force  which  the 
^French  could  bring  against  it  in  one  point;  in* 

'Order  to  enable  us,  not  merely  to  defend  our- 
'ifi^yes,  but  to^ict  from  time  to  time  upon  a  sys- 
iSbtajif  offensive  warfare.  We  should  consequently 

'^lu^re  endeavoured,  soon  after  our  first  outset,  to 
\ciiave  employed  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
.  men  in  our  Spanish  war ;  to  have  doubled  that 
number,  if  possible,  and  to  have  kept  it  complete 
b^  every  exertion  in  our  power.    And  surely  we 
cannot  boast  much  of  the  excellence  of  our  mili- 
tary  inrtitutions  aftd  policy,  if  with  such  vast  re- 
sources,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  at  home,  we 
cannot  take  the  field,  even  with  more  than  a 
lAindred  thousand  soldiers,  in  any  one  point 
abroad,  when  %he  safety  of  Europe,  and  eventu- 
ally our  own,  may  depend  upon  the  effort. 
As  such  a  system  was  not  adopted^  the  inade- 
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quaqr  of  the  force  composing  Sir  John  Moore*s 
army,  from  which  such  £ne  things  had  been  ex- 
pected, was  soon  exposed  to  the  world.  That 
general  saw  himself  threatened  by  double  his 
number  of  French  troops,  and  as  he  placed  no 
confidence  in  the  Spaniards,  and  in  fact  seemed 
to  reckon  every  armed  man  in  Spain  as  a  cipher, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  under  such  ^impressions,  he 
shrunk  even  from  a  defensive  w&rfare  in  the  moimr 
taiaous  country,  where  thedefects  of  his  allies  would . 
have  been  less  pehucfdus ;  and  that  the  complete 
abandonment  ofthe  caetise  of  Spain,  a  cause  which 
he  believed  that  i3be  Spaniards  themselves  had  no  ^ 
wish  to  m^ntain  any  longer,  alppeared  to  him  a 
duty,  that^he  owed  to  his  countty  for  the  preser^ 
vation  of  the  army  under  his  command*. 

If  hb  majesty's  ministers  had  b^  influenced       i 
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*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Jobn  Moore  to  Lord  G#itJ^« 
reagh,  dated  Corunna,  13th  January,  1809.  "  Your  lord- 
^'  ship  knows,  that  bad  I  followed  my  own  opinica  as  a  mi- 
^^  litary  man,  I  should  ha?c  retired  with'  the  aijny  from  Sa-  ■ 
^^  lamanca.  The  Spanish' armies  were  thea  bo^teif^;  there 
^^  was  no  Spanish  force  to  which  we  could  uniteA'&c.  S^  ^^, 
^^  I  was  satisfied  that  no  efibrts  would  he  made  to  aid  us,  or 
^'  fayour  the  cause  in  which  they  vrctt  engaged.  I  was  sen- 
^^  sible,  hcr^veYer,  that  the  apathy  and  indiflerence  of  the 
^'  Spaniards  would  ncrer  have  been  believed ;  that  had  the 

# 

<^  British  been  withdrawn,  the  loss  qf  tl|e  cause  would  hare 
^'  been  imputed  to  their  retreat ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk 
''  this  army^  to  convince  the  people  of  Qlgland,  as  well  as 
<*  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither  the 
<'  power  nor  the  inclination^  to  make  any  efforts  for  theiftv 
"  scItcs." 
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in  their  view  of  the  war  In  Spain  by  these  opl^ 
nions,  Portugal  oi^  course  would  have  been  lost, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula  in  general  would 
have  been  in  a  much  worse  state  than  they  are  at 
present ;  so  that  what  Sir  John  Moore  might  have 
done,  had  he  acted  under  different  impressions^ 
would  to  this  day  remain  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and 
it  might  be  diluted,  as  waritnly  as  it  was  at  the 
period  of  our  reimbarkation,  whether  his  army 
would  or  would  not.  have  been  destroyed,  had 
he,  instead  of  giving  up  the  c^e  as  hopeless, 
taken  a  position  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  and 
made  thi^  most  of  his  allies,  such  as  they  were. 
But,  as  government  chose  to  make  a  second  ef*. 
fort,  I  humbly  conceive,  with  all  due^ respea  to 
the  memory  of  that  great  man*,  that  the  series  of 
importaiit  events  subsequ^  to^his  retreat  has 

1.  •"■. 

ir  John  Moor^  Tras  certainly  great,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  as  ah  officer  skilful,  gallant,  and  zealous ;  an  ex* 
cellent  sol^ect,  a  tfiie  patriot,  a  high-minded,  amiable  man. 
And  sutelj  tlfbse  who,  admitting  all  this,  merely  etate  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  for  once  mistaken,  adrance  nothing 
that  ought,  in  justice,'  to  be  considered  derogatory  cither  to 
his  talents  or  reputation.  Buonaparte  seems  equally  to  hare 
mistaken  the  charact(er  of  the  Spaniards,  or  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  preparec)  to  act  more  vigorously  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest.  In  all  probability  he  must  have 
supposed  that  the  army,  which  he  had  in  Sp:un  in  May,  1808, 
was  capable  of  overwhelming  all  opposition.  By  his  former 
experience  in  Itary,  in  Germany,  &c.  he  would  have  been 
^Ily  warranted  in  such  a  sopposltion* 
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proved  that,  although  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand was  inadequate  for  dedding  the  fete  of 
Spain,  still  it  was  capable  of  doing  sometliing— - 
fiilly  capable  at  least  of  msuntaining  its  footing  in 
the  jpeninsula,  in  which  it  might  have  derived  con- 
siderable as^stance  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  as 
the  war  between  France  and  Austria  broke  out 
immediately  afterwards,  such  a  system  would  have 
been  not  merely  practicable,  but  highly  advan-* 
tageous  to  the  common  cause  of  Spain,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Britain.  The  total  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Portugal,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  Portuguese  army  to  th§  respectable-  state  of 
discipline  wluch  it  is  now  said  to  possess,  are  ad-  ^. 
vantages  certainly  not  to  be  despised ;  and  these 
arc  the  direct  consequences  of  lord  Wellin^on's 
second  expedition,  in  which  he  commandra  a  -^  ^ 
force  not  greater  than  our  original  army. ,  The  -^ 
battle  of  Talavera  (a  parallel  c-peratibn  to  that 
which  probably  would  have  taken  place,  bad  Sir 
John  Moore  persevered  in  the  purpose  for  which 
ho  advanced  ii\to  Leon)  proved  that  the  Spanish 
triH^ps,  although  very  inferior  in  point  of  disci- 
pUiuN  are  something ;  for  without  them  the  Bri- 
tish  n\ight  have  been  destroyed.  If  Sir  John 
Alooro  hail  fought  any  where  on  the  frontier  of 
CiaUcui,  instead  of  fighting  after  his  harassing 
rotriMt  to  Corunna;  as  the  army  would  have 
Ixvn  Ixuh  loss  exhausted  and  more  numerous, 
Mucly  the  clunco^  arc,  that  we  should  have  bcea 


iqually,  if  not  more  capable  of  beating  the  French 
Jn  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  suppodtion,  par- 
.ticularly  if  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Romana,  who,  it  must  in  candour  be 
*•  confessed,  shewed  every  disposition  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  us*. 

f  *  The  Marquis  de  la  Bomana  was  requested  by  Sir  Joltli 

Moore  to  more  forward,  and  co-operate  with  hira^  in  his  in* 

tended  attack  upon  Soult,  which  he  did.    When  Sir  Joha 

Moore  gare  up  that  intention,  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis^  re* 

■r-   questing  him  to  protect  the  circuitous  retreat  of  the  Britisi^ 

^    army  by  way  ofBenavente,  &c.  to  AstOcga;  stating  at  the 

same  time  that  his  own  object  in  this  moTement  was  to'  ^f  er 

1  and  defend  Galicia.    He  further  expressed  a  desire,  that  Aff 

^  '^     torga  might  not  be  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  tho 

tilgh  road  towards  Corunna  might  be  left  cieal*  for  the  use  of 

J         the  British  troops.     It  would  also  appear,  that  Sir  Joha 

Moore  wished  the  Spaniards,  if  pressed,  to  fall  l)ack  into 

A^turias.    All  these  requests  were  most  punctually  complied 

with  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romai^a,  excepting  the  propose 

'  tiiat  he  should  retreat  into  AsturisA/  which  did  not  meet  his 

▼iews ;  but  he  made  Sir  John  Moore  acquainted  with  his 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible, 

through  Colonel  Symes*    It  therefore  became  impossible  for 

him,  not  to  cr^ss  us  somewhere  on  the  high  road  to  Corunna; 

but  that  was  only  at  one  point,  at  Astorga ;  and  he  left  us 

half  that  city  to  ourselves.    Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

On  the  second  or  third  of  January,  1809,  the  Spanish  head 
quarters  were  at  Ponferrada ;  ours  were  at  Villa  Franca, 
our  rear  guard  being  at  Cacabelos  at  the  same  time.  All 
these  places  are  so  situated,  that  the  communication  was  then 
open  between  the  two  commanders  in  chief,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  map.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  the  advanced 
part  of  the  French  infantry  (or  perhaps,  as  some  thought, 
their  dismounted  oaralry)  came  up^  and  attacked  us  at  C^ 
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The  operations  of  the  Portuguese  under  their 
own  generals,  as  well  as  of  the  corps  under  Sir 

cabelos.  Sir  John  Moore  drew  off  his  troops  at  dusk^  when 
the  skirmishing  ceased,  and  retreated  without  halting  throitigE 
Villa  Franca  to  Herrerias ;  in  consequence  of  which  move* 
menty  all  further  communication  or  concert  between  him  and 
Romana  became  impossible.  These  are  the  facts.  For  of-« 
fidal  documents^  See  Mr.  James  Moore's  NarratiTC,  Sec. 

In  Colonel  Sjrmes's  letter  to  Sir  Johti  Moore,  above  aU 
luded  to,  dated  Mansilla,  the  ^5th  of  December,  1808,  J^i) 
marquis  says,  ^'  that  wherever  else  he  may  go,  it  is  iropossi- 
^'  ble  for  him  to  send  any  part  of  his  troops  into  Asturias,  as 
'^  the  roads  are  noyr  impassable ;  the  snow  has  fallen  in  un» 
^^  usaal  qnantity,  &c."  Under  these  impressions,  it  is  evi. 
dent,  that  the  Marquis  must  have  seen  no  alternative  between 
either  crossing  our  line  of  march  at  Astorga,  ^hich  was  ^^ 
much  an  inconvenience  to  himself  as  to  us ;  or  the  being  cut 
to  pieces  with  his  whole  army :  and  admitting,  that  thsToad 
from  Leon  to  Oviedo  was  impracticable,  or  even  very  difficult 
at  that  season,  Sir  John  Moore  surely  was  of  too  liberal  Hi 
character  to  have  persbted  ^afler  the  receipt  of  Colonel 
Symes's  letter)  in  wishing  the  Spanish  army  to  be  exposed 
to  so  great  a  risk  for  so  trifling  an  object. 

So  much  for  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana's  actions,  by  which 
alone  we  have  a  right  to  judge  qf  the  character  of  men  :  and 
if  the  being  nearer  the  enemy  is  the  post  of  honour,  it  most  be 

■ 

confessed  that  he  almost  always  had  that  post,  from  the  time^ 
that  Sir  D.  Baird  first  reached  Astorga,  till  the  3d  of  Ja., 
nuary,  when  his  communication  with  us  ceased.  Compare 
his,  the  British,  and  the  French  head  quarters  during  the 
interval,  and  the  truth  of  this  observation  will  be  seen.  That 
his  intentions  were  as  cordial  as  his  actions,  may  be  inferred 
from  this  consideration ;  that  he  may  naturally  be  suppose^ 
at  times  to  hare  had  his  doubts,  whether  we  might  not  retread 
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Robert  Wilson,  wer6  something,  and  had  their 
weight.  The  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  to 
this  moment,  under  a  similar  series  of  disasters  ,  «« 
to  what  they  experi^ced  before  the  period  of 
our  reimba!rkation  at  Ck)runna,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  proved,  that  however  deficient  in  the 
power,  they  are  still  stronj^y  animated  by  the  in- 

and  reimbark,  as  afterwards  proved  the  case ;  and  if  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  suspicion,  it  was 
CFidently  his  interest,  and  that  of  his  country,  to  deceiye  us,  . 
if  possible,  by  keeping  us  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  the  full 

.  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed.  Instead  of 
which,  with  all  the  frankness  and  sincerity^pf  a  true  soldier, 
he  sent  the  British  generals  the  best  infornvition  in  his  power^ 
gtating  the  whole  amount  of  the  enemy's  force  without  re- 
tenre  or  disguise,  and^^iring  his  fair  opinion,  as  strongly  as 
any  British  officer  could  have  done,  upon  the  defectire  and 

''^  disorganized  state  of  his  own  army. 

LibiM'al  and'  gienerous  as  the  people  of  this  country  are, 
we  are  sometinres  too  hasty  in  judging  un&vourably  of  fo« 
reign  nations,. by  thjs  conduct  of  some  individual,  which  may 
shock  our  feelingsi  In  our  indignation  at  the  treason  of 
Morla,  antf  at  the  duplicity  or  incapacity  of  others^  we 
scemedy  for  a  moment,  to  have  forgot  the  herobm  and  suf« 
ferings  of  Palafox,  and  the  noble  perseFerance  of  Blake, '  . 
Romana,  and  a  niunber  of  illustrious  Spaniards  besides, 
whose  names  would  do  honour  to  any  country*     W^^  should 

« 

be  very  angry  ourselves,  did  the  writings  or  actions  of  such^ 
men  as  Tom  Paine,  excite  in  other  countries  the  smallest 
suspicion  or  doubt  of  the  general  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
the  British  nation^  I  should  have  been  happy,  had  there 
been  no  cause  for  my  writing  this  note,  in  explanation  of 
what  was  said  in  the  text. 
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dinatiott,  to  de£snd  their  national  independence  f 
for  surely,  if  we  calculate  the  comparative  num^ 
ber  of  the  French  ind  British  armies  in  the  pen- 
insula,  as  our  enen[iies  have  always  been  three  or 
four  times  stronger  than  ourselves,  and  have  con-f 
stantly  been  endeavouring  to  frighten  us  out  o£ 
the  continent,  by  threats  of  driving  us  into  the 
sea;  when  we  come  fairly  to  consider  what  can 
Iiitherto  prevented  them  from  realizing  these 
bravadoes,  by  exterminating  us ;  there  is  no  pos«« 
sible  cause  that  can  reasonably  be  assigned  for 
this  extraordinary  inactivity  and  impotency  on 
their  part,  excepting  the  obstacles  which  are 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  resistance  of  our  al« 
fies,  however  disorganized  and  undisciplix|ipd  they 
may  be.  We  cannot  well  reason  upon  the  imbed-* 
Uty  of  Buonaparte,  or  of  the  commanders  whom , 
he  has  employed  in  Spain.  We  generally  find 
that  he  has  made  good  his  threats  to  a  day,  in  all 
his  other  continental  enterprises }  because  the  na« 
tions,  with  which  he  has  beqn  at  war,  after  sus« 
taining  one  or  two  defeats,  \have  become  panics 
struck,  and  submitted  to  any  terms  he  was  pleased 
to  dictate.  The  Spaniards  have  sustained,  in  a 
short  period,  more  complete  defeats  than  any  na« 
tion  we  read  of  in  history,  excepting  the  Romans, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  Funic  war, 
and  they  remain  still  unsubdued.  It  might  there- 
fore appear  just  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Spa- 
nish  and  Portuguese  patriotism  to  that  of  all  the 
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lother  continental  nations  j  but  if  we  deny  the 
reality  and  subst^tial  effects  of  these  sentiments 
altogether,  we  shall  be  forced  to  consider  the 
existence  of  a  British  army  in  the  peninsula,  at 
this  moment,  almost  a^  great  a  mirade,  as  any 
recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures*. 

*  The  French  are  forced  to  adont  tkf  reality  af  Spanish 
patriotism,  by  which  they  haTe  most  severely  suffered*  In 
a  letter  from  Soult  to  Jos^h  Buonaparte,  dated  from  Pvebki 
de  Sanabria,  the  ^th  of  June,  1809,  after  detailing  a  great 
number  of  harassing  operations  in  GalicB^  of  which  the 
most  important  part  was  IVIarshal  Ncy's  fioding  himself  in- 
capable either  to  take  Vigo,  or  to  make  good  Ihs  way  to 
Orense,  according' to  a  preconcerted  plan,  he  gives  the  foU 
lowing  general  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province* 

^^  Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
<^  of  presenting  to  your  majesty  some  observations  on  the 
<^  present  situation  of  Galicia.  This  provinee  is  still  in  a 
''  state  af  fermentation.  The  threats^bf  death  and  of  con« 
<<  flagration,  employed  by  la  Romana ;  the  numerous  agents 
^^  acting  in  his  name 5  the  executioas  whieh  he  orders;  the 
'^  devastations  which  have  inevitably  taken  place  from  the 
*^  frequent  movements  of  the  troops ;  the  ruin  of  most  of  the 
^^  inhabitants;  the  absence  of  every  aa^rity  which  ntight 
^'  represent  your  majesty ;  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who 
^*  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
'^  are  against  us ;  the  money  which  the  English  distribute; 
^'  the  distress  of  the  French  generals^  who,  for  want  of 
*^  means,  are  often  incapable  of  paying  the  agents  whom 
^^  they  employ ;  all  these  causes  contribute  from  day  to  day 
*'  to  increasing  the  number  of  enemies,  and  rendering  the 
^'  war  in  this  country  very  murderous,  exceed]  f  disagn 
*^  able,  and  <^  very  remote  issue*    We  mi  .t  jni 

^^  longer  before  your  majesty  can  reap  any  advent     ■  f 
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tTnquestionablc,  however,  as  the  merits  of  the 
Spanish  patriots  may  now  appear,  we  have  seen 

**.  it,  unless  your  majesty  adopt  the  system  of  fortifying  se- 
'^  yen  or  eight  important  posts,  capable  of  containing  a  gar^ 
^^  rison  of  from  6  to  600  men,  an  hospital  and  provisions 
'^  for  four  months^  in  ordchr  to  keep  in  check  the  people, 
*^  and  close  and  guard  the  princip^  debouches,  of  which  the 
^^  enemy  would  then  no  longer  be  able  to  ayail  himself; 
*^  aS)  also  in  order  to  offer  to  the  columns  that  [should.act  \tt 
^'  the  province,  points  of  support,  whatever  direction  they 
^'  might  follow;  thus  they  might  receive  assistance,  and 
<(  deposit  their  sick*  This  last  consideration  is.  a  very 
*'  powerful  one ;  and  I  must  not  conceal  from  your  majesty, 
^^  that  it  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  (sur  le  moral)  of 
^^  the  soldiers,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things  are 
^^  liable  to  perish  through  misery,  or  under  the  blows 
'^  of  the  peasants,  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  wound- 
<^  ed  or  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  to  find  themselves  at  a  dis* 
'^  tance  from  a  place  of  safety,  to  seek  for  assistance. 

<^  Galicia  might,  I  think,  at  the  expence  of  one  million, 
'^  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  assuredly  no  money 
^^  would  ever  be  employed  to  better  purposes  ^  so  much  the 
*^  rather,  as  in  the  sequel,  the  number  of  troops,  which  now 
*^  arc  necessary  there,  might  be  diminished.  Under  this  im* 
^^  pression,  1  had  prevailed  on  Marshal  Ney  to  cause  Lvgo 
*^  to  be  fortified,  and  to  order  the  construction  of  three 
<c  blockhouses  on  the  line  of  Villa  Franca,  the  places  of 
*^  Tuy,  Monforte,  Monterey,  Viana,  and  the  PUebla  de  ^ 
*<  nabria;  all  of  which  are  capaMe  of  containing  ordnance, 
'^  and  have  an  inclosed  line  with  remains  of  (other)  fortifica- 
**  tions  ("wnc"  enceinte  et  nne  reste  de  fortification)  ;  at  the  same 
^<  time  they  might  easily  be  restored,  and  would  perfectly 
*^  answer  the  purpose.    There  are»  if  wanted,  som^  other 
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nothing  yet^  which,  in  my  mind,  warrants  us  in 
hoping  that  they  will  bfe  able  to  save  th^iiselves. 

'  .  V 
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'^  poits  fit  to  be  made  jnstruments  of  defence,  without 
**  causing  any  .▼  cry  great  expence.  / 

f^  If  this  measure,  which  I  consider  as  urgent  and  of  certain 
^^  result,  be  not  adopted^  i^  will  become  necessary  to  send 
^'  reinforcement  to  Marshal  Ney,  were  it  only  with  a  Tiew 
^^  of  supplying  fais*  losses,  and  keeping  open  the  communi- 
<^  catioBSt  Though  at  'pres^nl;  he  may  be  strong  enough  to 
^^  resist  the  united  corps  of  Romana  and  Carrera^  if  they 
^^  were  to  {^resent  themselves  in  line,  yetj  as  their  system  is 
^^  that  of  harrassing  continually,  and  ayoiding  a  general  ac- 
.^^  tion,  they  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  waste  the  strongest 
'^  army,  and  would,  at  length,  even  destroy  it,  without 
^^  fighting,  if  it  were  not  supported ;  and  the  loss  of  men 
^^  would  he  incalculable^  whilst  the  point  aimed  at  had  not 
^^  been  carried. 

^'  It  may  probably  not  fall  any  more  to  my  lot  to  dis«i 
'<  course  with  your  majesty  on  the  subject  of  Galicia ;  I 
<^  have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your 
^  majesty  the  observations,  which  my  stay  in  this  part  of 
^'  your  majesty's  states,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired 
<'  df  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  have  enabled  me  to  make. 
**  And  I  have  the  honour  to  supplicate  your  majesty  to  have 
^^  the  goodness  of  excusing  this  digression,  in  consideration 
^^  of  the  motives  which  have  dictated  it."  (See  ofiicial  pa- 
pers (A)  Mlating  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  ordered'  t\}  b% 
printed  by  the  house  of  commons,  I9th  of  March,  1810,  con« 
taining  the  original  and  translation  of  the  above.  I  have 
Miowedthe  translation  given,  except  in  two  or  three  words). 

There  was  another  French  official  report  or  dispatch  (to 
Ihe  best  of  my  recollection  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  thd 
above),  detaUing  an  expedition  of  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy's  troops  from  Corunna  into  Asturias,  who  succeeded 
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They  will  probably  persevere,  as  they  have  done 
hith^rto>  in  attempting  to  raise  new  armies,  after 
every  new  disaster.  A  number  of  excellent  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  may  be  formed  during  the  cpn- 
test ;  but  it  is  impossible,  as  long  as  they  have  to 
deal  with  such  a  vigorous  adversary,  that  the 
gr^  body  of  their  armies,  however  liberally  we 
may  supply  them  with  nioney  and  arms,  can  ever 
1^  good«  Whatever  may  be  imagined,  on  a  hasty 
view  of  the  siibject,  by  men  in  England,  a  constant 
sedes  of  repeated  defeats  in  great  battles ;  after 
which,  the  military  stores,  ^  which  we  may  hive 
given  them,  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  ene^  ^ 
whilst  they  themselves  wander,  in  small  cotps^ 

In  penetrating  to  OTiedo.  On  their  route  they  had  to  fijht 
their  way  at  the  passage  of  ewery  river ;  and,  what  is  re« 
narkable,  when  they  thought  proper  to  evacuate  AsturiaSy. 
and  inarch  back  to  Corunna,  thej  found  the  Asturjans  and 
Galicians  in  arms,  posted  on  the  other  baaks  of  the  fsame 
rivers,  and  opposing  them  a^  vigorouslj  as  before*  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  this  report  in  my  possession,  but  all  my 
readers  musi  recollect  it,  as  it  was  published  in  eiery  news- 
paper. 

After  these  strong  evidences  in  favour  of  the  people  of 
Asturias  and  Galicia,  woukl  it  not  be  more  candid  in  those 
officers  of  the  British  army,  who,  at  the  period  of  our  re* 
treat,  believed  that  these  people  had  no  patriotism  at  all,  t^ 
admit  that  they  themselves  were  mistaken,  than  to  persist  ink 
an  error  injurious  to  the  character  of  so  great  a  part  of  fhe 
Spanish  nation  ?  I  must,  for  one,  acknowledge,  that  the 
determined  conduct  of  the  people  of  these  prorinces  Iraft 
much  surpassed  my  ezpectation3f 


aWut  the  mountains,  sulgect  to  every  kind  of 
misery,  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  almost 
broken-hearted ;  until,  by  degrees,  they  piek  up 
courage  a^n  to  assemble,  and  be  again  defeated 
and  dispersed — is,  upon  the  whole,  a' kind  of 
school,  lAore  calculated  for  destroying  the  spirit, 
than  for  improving  the  discipline  or  valoyr,  of  the 
Spanish  levied*  .When  once  the  efforts  of  the  Spa- 
niards sh^  degenerate  from  a  war  of  the  people 
into  z  war  of  the  populace,  from  a  war  of  armies 
Into  a -war  of  irregular  bands,  who  can  only  sub- 
sist by  the  plunder  of  their  own  countrymen;  (and 
this  change  must  of  necessity  take  place,  as  their 
hope  of  ultimate  success  gradually  dies  away) 
then  we  'may  conclude  that  the  game  is  nearly  up. 
The  French  may  certainly  continue  to  lose  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  in  this  desultory  |dnd  of  war- 
fare ;  but  Spain  will,  be  laid  waste,^  depc^ulated, 
and  conquered.  Wheh  Spain  is  conquered,  there 
can  be  little  hope  pf  our  being  able  to  defend  For- 
tugal  agsdnst  Spain  and  France,  or  rather  against 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  ^Europe  united.  We  musjt, 
therefore,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  all  these  evil?, 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures  both  military  and 
political.  We  mu^t  send  such  a  force  as  will  enat^^ 
us  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  to  protect  the  for- 
mation of  ne\^  Spanish  armies,  as  effectually  as  we 
have  done  that  of  the  Portuguese  army.  Trust- 
ing in  our  own  valoyr  and  discfpline,  we  must 
take  the  brunt  of  the  war  upon  ourselves,  ^nd 
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meet  the  enemy  in  pitched  battles ;  not  however 
despising  or  despairing  of  our  allies^  but  deri^ng 
all  the  aid  from  them  which  they  are  capable  of 
affording  us,  and  using  all  our  influence  and 
power  to  improve  them.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
present  force  in  the  peninsula  seems  inadequate 
for  any  permanent  object.  It  is  barely  adequate 
to  prolong  the  war,  and  to  maintain  its  ground, 
for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  chances  are 
that  it  may  be  destroyed. 

The  risks  which  we  have  already  incurred  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  have  certainly  been  gteat, 
but  they  only  prove  to  me  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  future  on~  a  grander  scale,  in  order  to  av<»d 
similar  situations,  from  which  we  may  not  al« 
ways  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  by  such  hair- 
breadth escapes.  This  fine  of  conduct  may,  by 
some  men,  ai^o  be  considered  very  hazardous ; 
but  every  measure  in  war  is  attended  with  its 
danger,  and  we  shall  have  grand  objects  and  no- 
ble hopes  before  us.  Half-measures,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  extinguish  hope,  and  lead  us  not  mere* 
ly  into  danger,  which  is  the  element  of  the  war- 
rior, but  experience  has  proved  that  they  jnnfit 
always  end  in  disgrace  or  destructioifi*. 

*  The  hope  of  success,  in  ainy  kind  of  war&re,  must  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forco  eqiplgjr* 
ed.  The  greatest  army  which  we  could  send  to  Spain,  tf  CTeaCs 
disappointed  our  hopes,  would,  in  all  probability,  qmlj 
lose  its  rear  guard.    A  small  army,  ^m  the  contrary,  b]^ 
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From  the  above  brief  awvey  of  our  latemilitaty 
operations,  it  therefore  appears,  that  a  general 
inade^acy  of  force  has  been  conspicuous  through* 
out  almost  all  of  thwi,  up  to '  the  present  day» 
Hiis.  inadequacy  of  force  has  not  only  contributed 
most  materiaJly  to  the  failure  of  all  our  expedi^ 
tions  that  have  failed ;  but  one  would  think  that, 
without  some  unexpected  good  fdntune— rsome 
blunder  or  niiscon4ucc  of  our  cnemy-r— Or  some 
surprising  atchievement  of  our  own  army-^it 
ought  to  have  occasioned  the  failure  even  q| 
many  of  our  enterptizes  that  have  succeeded  j— 
and,  in  alli  cases,  it  has  stopt  us  shc»:t  xn  the  Career 
of  victory,  and  has  confined  us  to  the  repulse 
instead  of  the  destniction  of  Our  adversary!  It 
is  this  inadequacy  of  force,  that  ma^s  ouir  bravest 
generals,r  like  the  late  lamented  Sir  John  Moor^ 
instead  of  the  enterprising  spirit,  that  might  .b^ 
expected:  from  the  impHcit  confidence,  wjiiph,  they 
may  place  in  the  valour lof  their  troops,  feel  a  des- 
pondency arising  from  the  dreadful  responsibility 
of  being  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men, 
who  so  often  run  the  risk  of  being  overwh^elme4 
and  sacrificed.  Unlike  the  daring  confidence  of 
Agathocles,  who  cotnmenced  his  operations  in 
Africa  by  burning  the  transports  which  cftrrie4 

.  ivhich  we  can  destroy  nothing,  may  itself  be  destroyed* 
Acting  on  a  grand  scale  is  therefore  not  merely  the  boldest, 
but,  it  appears  to  me^  e?en  by  far  the  safest  policy  for  Great 
Britain. 
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Ilim  ever,  the  first  thought  of  a  British  general^ 
)tvhep  he  lands  in  any  country,  is  to  secure  a  gOQ4 
place  of  reimbarkation,  which  he  foresees,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  the  end  of  hik  career. 

Now  it  is  so  difficult  in  human  afiairs  to  calcut 
late  justly  upon  future  events,  that  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  its  view  of  some  military 
enterprise,  before  it  was  put  in  execution  \  but  it 
is  always  a  disgrace  to  every  government  to  fail 
in^  an  object,  which  it  has  once  attempted. 

liie  inadequacy  of  force  employed  in  any  cxr 
pedition  at  its  first  outspt^  although  if  not  reme^ 
died,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences,  is  of  all  evils  the  one  that  may  be 
the  most  easily  remedied  in  war ;  provided  that 
the  army  is  strong  enough  to  keep  its  ^ound 
till  reinforcements  arrive.  3ut  as  the  officers*  of 
an  army,  trusting  in  the  foresight  of  their 'Si:^pe* 
riors,  always  embark  with  some  confidence  of 
success ;  when  these  hopes  are  disappointed,  and 
their  force  proves  inadequate,  it  has  more  general- 
ly with  us  given  rise  to  a  despair  of  doing  any 
thing,  than  to  the  rtiore  manly  and  more  military 
wish  of  being  reinforced.  It  is  like  aU  unexpect* 
ed  difficulties,  which,  although  they  ovght  not, 
do  more  often  tend  to  damp  than  to  arouse  thei 
spirit  of  exertion.  Instead  of  damping  they 
might  however  always  be  expected  to  excite  that 
spirit,  in  a  British  army,  if  in  our  national  councih 
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9ee  were  actuated  by  a  more  vigorous  system  of 
martial  policy. 

Compare  the  spirit  of  a- British  army,  in  which, 
after  some  glorious  victory  or  even  after  a  series^ 
ef  victories,  almost  every  officer  (and  the  opinions 
of  officers  are  soon  found  out  by  the  soldier)  looks 
forward  to  a  retreat  and  reimbarkation  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  force,  if  not  to  a  capitulation,  as 
the  end  of  his  labours ; — compare,  I  say,  this  spirit 
with  that  which  must  have  animated  a  Roman 
army.  Compare,  for  instance,  our  proceedings; 
at  Cintra,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Consul  Licitti- 
us,  whom,  when  4^feated  and  obliged  to  retreat 
by  Perses  Tdng  of  Macedon,  we  find  maintaining 
in  calamity  the  s{nrit  of  a  conqueror,  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  his  principal  officers  in^ 
council  assembled,  hatightDy  reftising  terms  of 
peace  to  his  victorious  enemy. 

Whence  does  this  diJBPerence  a^rise  ?  Not  because 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  lemons 
were  either  braver  or  more  patriotic  than  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British  army  are  at 
this  moment* :  but  because  the  Romans  acted 

*  It  has  been  the  fashipn  of  the  learned  of  modem  times 
to  look  up  with  an  extravagant  degree  of  admiration' to  the 
Romans,  as  if  there  were  any  thing  really  wonderful  in  the 
military  exploits  of  that  nation,  or  which  has'  not  been,  or 
may  not  be,  equalled  by  men  in  the  present  times.  Gibbon 
obserT&H  in  his  first  chapter,  '^  that  the  weight  carried  by  ^ 
<^  ftoipan  on  a  march  would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  inQ«^ 
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in  war,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  poUcf  and 
principles  of  warriors;  with  ambition,  with  hope^ 
with  foresight,  vnth  views  no  more  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  object  than  the  sun  can  he 
altered  in  his  course.    We  on  the  contrary  seem 

^'  dern  soldier."  Had  that  great  hiistorian  serTcd  his  ap* 
prenticesiiip  to  modern  warfare  id  a  regiment  of  the  line  ia 
America,  instead  of  an  English  militia  regiment  at  home,  ho 
would  hare  spared  this  ill-judged  sarcasm  npon  the  delicacy, 
of  modern  soldiers.  The  musquet  an!  ammunition,  with  the 
knapsack,  &c.  under  which  the  modern  soldier  both  marchef 
and  fights, « are  no  trilfling  weight.  The  winter  campfu|gns 
without  tents,  to  which  modern  soldiers  haTe  been  so  frp« 
quently  exposed,  might  hare  astonished  eTcn  the  stubbon^ 
mind  of  a  Roman  Tcteran.  '  '        -    . 

Others  have  thought'  proper  t6  asseri,  that  the  Ramati 
legions,  by  their  superior  hardih(^od,  were  little  liable  ta 
disease  like  modern  armies.  This  is  much  the  saBie;]ciii4  o( 
notion,  which  some  men  in  England  entertain,  ip  respect  to 
the  Spaniards  (see  the  note  to  page  197)  at  the  present  mo* 
ment.  Were  there  no  proofs  to  the  contrary  in  ancient 
authors,  we  might  reasonably  refuse  to  credit  this  pecuUaV 
healthiness  of  the  Romans  as  a  thing  impossible.  War  oaiii* 
not  now  be,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  nerer  could  have 
been,  carried  on  without  great  hardships,  and  these  hard* 
ships  kill  more  men  than  the  sword.  But  to  give  only  one 
instance  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  this  opinion,  we  shall 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Caesar.  ^^  Atque  eae 
^'  copiae  ipsae  hoc  infrequentiores  Imponuntur,  quod  mnlti^ 
^^  Gallicis  tot  bellis  defecerant,  longumque  iter  ex  Hispania 
*^  magnum  numerum  deminuerat,  et  graTis  autumrius*  in 
^*  Apulia  circnmque  Brundisium,  ex  saluberrimis  GalUae  et 
^^  Hispaniae  regionibus  ompem  cxercitum  yaletudine  ten* 
(^  ta?erat.»    (De  Bcllo  CivUi,  Lib.  Hi,  Cap.  u.) 
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to  have  been  loa  often  actmg,  in  our  wai^s  by  hnd^ 
with  the  policy  and  principles  of  any  thing  but  war^ 
ri(^s ;  without  ambition  or  energy,  with  Tiews  as 
fluctuating  as  the  weathercock,  without  confid^ce 
in  ourselves,  and  consequendy  without  the  con- 
fidence of  others. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  foite,  and  the  despond- 
ing spirit  of  the  army,  which  is  a  natural  cotiseer 
quence  of  it,  cannot  long  escape  the  observation 
of  the  people  of  the  coiantries  in  ^hich  we  act  t 
they  are  tqo  evident,  to  men  of  judgmoit  and 
reflection  amongst  theiti,  even  at  our  first  ap^ 
pearance.  Hence  however  they  may  detest  the 
French,  ahd  it  will  be  difficult  to  nanie  a  country 
in  which  the  French  are. not;  detested,  they  nai* 
turally  shrink  from  einbarkingm  the  samfe-  diuse 
with  a  natiofii  which  holds  outto  its  allies  nothing 
but  despair  Thedisorganized  popuktibn  of  every 
country  must,  i^hen  they  first  take  up  arins^  look 
to  some  regidar  army  foor  8u]i){)ort,  for  'exanlple, 
and  for  orders;  but  theniotnent  that  they/dis- 
Gover,  that  that  army  (as  often  is  the  case  with 
us  in  our  expeditions)  looks  principally  for  prQi-> 
tection  to  them  ;  atid  that  its  jgeneral,  from  some 
motive  which  they  cannot  understand,  will  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  assume  any  kind  of  ^Qm« 
inand  over  ihem,  then  their  hopes  will: at  once 
vanish,  and  thdr  exertions  cease.         ^ 

Is  it  reasonaUe  to  suppose,  that  men,  iii  any 
part  of  the  world,  will  unite  with  us,  and  expose 
their  lives  and  property  to  certain  destruction^ 
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firom  a  principle  alone  of  hatred  to  the  Frendi,  or 
of  attachment  to  some  former  government^  which 
they  know  cannot  po5aft)ly  stand  of  itself,  even  if 
they  should  succeed  in  a  re-estabHshment  of  it  ? 
Isay»  to. certain  destruction^  for  that  is  the^only 
prospect  which  our  alliance  can  afford  to  the  peo- 
|de  of  other  countries,  as  long^  as  lye  shall  conti- 
Bue  to  act  on  so  small  a  scale^  and  with  such  a 
timid  policy,  in  war.  How  can  they  be  expected 
to  join  a  British  army,  which  they  foresee  may,  if 
threatened  by  a  superior  force,  fly  to  its  transports^ 
leaving  them  on  the  beach,  to  be  slandered,  or 
pardoned^  at  the  pleasure  of  an  exasperated  bon-; 
^leror.  It  is  true,  that  we  may  give  those  whd^ 
have  joined  us,  the  pennission  of  embarking  witk 
us,  if  there  is  room  in  our  ships,  and  an  offbr  q£ 
employment  in  oiu:  own  sarvice;  butf  can  this 
reasonably  be  considered  sufficia:iit:  encourage-^ 
ment  \  I^y  not  the  foreign  soldier,  who  eata 
our  bread  in  the  West  Indies,  or  even  in  Eng^;: 
land,  be  sometimes  filled  with  secret  indignation,, 
when  he  recollects  that  the  appearance  of  a  Bri^- 
lish  army  first  tempted  him  to  take  up  the  mua«E 
ket,  in  order  to- drive  out  a  body  of  hateful  bp» 
pressors  from  his  country ;  that  that  army  after« 
wards  abandoned  the  cause,  for  which  alone  he 
became  a  soldier ;  and  that  he  now  ^finds  himself 
degraded  from  a  patriot  into  a  mercenary,  and 
an  exile  from  his  own  country,— rthe  only  coun- 
try in  the  world,  probably,  in  which  he  takes  the. 
smallest  interest. 
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To  any  man,  even  aa  EngfisKman  wlio  \m 
^ever  quitted  hi$  owii  fire-side,  who  will  reasoii 
V)4tbout  passion  of  preji|di^0  Upon  the  conduct  of 
the  people  ^  other  countries  towards  Briti^^ap-' 
mies}  this  may  ^pp§ar  ^^  Just  sohition  of  one  of 
the  ^ief  causes  of  the  gep^ral  disappointment  of 
our  hopes  of  ^ssist^nce^ 

In  fa<;t,  it  may  be  considered  wonder&l  that^ 
under  such  circumst§nces,  Wi^  have  ever  foun4  4 
man  to  join  us  in  any  part  of  th^  world }  but 
{x)dies  of  p§ople^  like  indi viduals,  may  be  ^a  i^ 
bUndad  by  anger  and  revenge,  as  well  aS:  by  igr 
norance,;;as  -to  forget^  all  rpaxims  of  prudeuce* 
Hence  we  find  (hatj^  in  some  countries  (the  Jdpg* 
dom  of  Naples  for  instance),  the  unreflecting  po- 
pulace h^  always  been  ready  to  fly  to  armsj^  on 
the  least  e/^cpufagenient  from  us.  But,  |n  all 
ca$es,  whither  the  inhablts^nts  have,  or  have  ;npt» 
joined  us  ii^  ;any  great  numbers,  or  whether  they 
may  have  taken  up  arms  before,  or  ?fter,  we 
made  CMir  appearance  ampngst  them ;  it  miust  be 
allowejd^  t^t  our  presence  has  either  caused  their 
country  to  become  t|ie  s^at  of  war,  orhaa  at  least 
protracted  the  contest,  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  would  otl^erwise  have  been  the  case.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  that  the  sufferings  of  war  of  tea 
bear  hardest  upon  the  most  peaceable  part  of  the 
comqiunity,  who  take  no  share  on  either  side ; 
and  as  we  have  generally  acted  on  a  system,  by 
which  we  could  not  promise  to  ourselyeSj^  even 
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tt  bar  first  outset,  any  welt-founded  hope  of  more 
thai^-  temporary  success,  we  can  scarcely  pretend 
to  KiiVe  any  just  daim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
peopte  of  other  nations,  whom  we  have  endea- 
voured to  assist  i  since'  we  have  only  es^sed  the 
great  body  of  them  to  unnecessary  suflFerings,  and 
tempted  our  own  immediate  adherents  to  stake 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  most  ruinous  of  all 
lotteries,  a  lottery  without  a  prize.      . 

Akin  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  people 
to  take  up  ai^ms  in  some  country,  which  you  iin^ 
yourself  suddenly  obliged  to  abandon  :6*om  the 
inadequacy  of  your  force,  is  that  of  cOnqtiering  i 
posse^on,  and  immedtattely  afterwards  ^vadiating 
it*: '.  ' 

/  When  we  made  our  ap{iearance  the  second  time 
at  Alexandria,  our  former  conduct,  doinpsired 
<«irtt3i  that  of  the  Mamdukes,  tte  Torlof^  and  the 
Frenc3i,  had  rendered  us  so  popular,  that  the 
people  of  Egypt  universally  fiivoured  bur  views. 
Froni  the  period  that  'General  Fraser^  aBahi^onix^ 
his  schemes  of  further  conquest^  confihed  his 
troops  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria,'  our  adhcf- 
rehts  began  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
Turkish  and  Albanian  soldiers ;  which^  after  we 
finally  eviacuated  the  country,  had  ndther  limit 
nor  check  of  any  kind.  The  villages,  which  had 
shown  great  2eal  in  our  cause,  are  saiid  to  hav6 
been  in  part  if  not  totally  destroyed,  and  in  some 
cases  man,  woman  and  child,  put  to  die  sword. 
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In  1807>  we  made  an  attack  upon,!Danis& 
Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Copenhagen,  and  we  succeeded  in  iJist 
object,  immediately  afterwards  evacuating  lihe 
island..  What  hs|s  been  th6  true  nature  of  the 
war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  Den- 
mark  ever  since  that  period  ?  The  gov<miinent 
of  that  country  has  expressed  great  ammointy 
agsdnst  us,  and  would  no  doubt  destroy  us^  if  it 
could*  But  as  It  has  not  the  power,  at  present, 
of  injuring  us  more  seriously  than  by  the  6cca« 
sional  capture  of  a  few  ships,  which  are  to  the 
marine  of  England  as  drops  in  the  sea,  all  the  rf-- 
fects  of  its  impotent  revenge,  as  well  ais  of  cWur 
retaliation ;  in  short,  all  the  sufferings  of  the  war, 
fiaill  solely  Upon  its  own  subjects^  particularly  on 
the  poor  Zealanders*.  The  numerous  trading 
vessels,  fitted  out  by  that  people,  have  been  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean :  their  mariners  (ex^ 
cepting  a  small  portion  serving  in  gun  boats,  otr 
in  privateers)  are  either  pinitrg  in  dungeons  and 
prison-ships  in  En^nd,  or  out  of  employment 
at  home :  many  of  their  merchants,  h  may  be 
presumed  are  ruined :— and  their  commerce  and 

navigation  are  thus  not  only  totally  extinguiidied ; 

■-  -.    .» 

*  ^^  Qaicquid  delirant  reges  plectaniur  AcluTi,,^  n^iy  mo^t 
truly  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  ZeaUmdjers.  Often  as  this 
passage  has  been  quoted,  I  thiok  we  may  safely  venture  tp 
challenge  any  one  to  produjce  a  mor«  literal  or  just  appli* 
catioAof  it*  '      *"       -     '        '        '  '-'■"* 
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but,  from  the  present  prospect  of  affairs,  it  must 
«eem  to  them,  extiBguished  for  ever.  Besides 
which,  they  can  never  for  a  moment  think  them* 
selves  safe  from  a  new  attack  upon  their  island, 
equally  destructive  with  our  former  one,  when* 
ever  the  increasing  naval  equipments  of  thrir  go^ 
vernment  may  ag^dn  excite  our  apprehension  and 
jealousy.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  kind  of  war**^ 
fctre  more  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  eternal  ter-« 
ror  and  hatred  of  the  people  of  Denmark  ? 

If  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  completely  coix- 
quered  and  kept  possession  of  Zealand  in  1807,  t 
see  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
might  not  be,  at  this  moment,  as  quiet  subjects 
as  any  in  his  majesty's  dominions. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  although  we  do  not 
seem  either  to  know  or  to  fee)  our  national 
strength,  except  Upon  what  we  call  our  own  ele- 
joaent  (and  there  we  fancy  we  are  always  to  drive 
the  universe  before  us)— the  Zealanders  had.  too 
convincing  proofs  of  it,  not  to  see,  that  the  su- 
periority of  Great  Britain  over  Zealand  is  irre- 
sistiblis  and  overwhelming — and  therefore,  al- 
though we  had  left  only  a  small  garrison  amongst 
them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  ven- 
tured on  so  rash  ^  step  as  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  garrison.  Had  they  looked  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt, 
bow  could  they  know  that  we  might  not  revenge 
the  fate  of  our  soldiers,  by  returning  in  greater 
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force^  and  extertmnadng  them  ?  They  well  jkndw 
that  we  would  have  the  power  to  do  sp  if  we 
pleased** 

AU  thi$  has  been  said  in  supposhioit  of  the 
Zealanders  remaining;  actuated  by  an  implacaUe 
spirit  of  hatred  against  us,  had  we  kept  possessioa 
of  their  island-^but  why  should  this  have  been 
the  c»se? 

It  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  them,  po 
disparagement  either  to  their  valour  or  patriotism^ 
to  yield  to  our  irresistible  force.  That  forces 
wielded  with  moderation  and  justice,  would  have 
commanded  obedience  and  respect:  and  theise 
feelings  must  gradually  have  ripened  into,  att^ch^ 
ment}  for  it  would  have  been  and  is  xhe  true 

♦  Reflections  of  this  kind  must  of  ifeciessitjr.  occur  to  men 
bcJR>re  they  will  rise  against  a  very  superioi"  forc^*  Siliall 
garrisons  suffice  to  kisep  quiet' the  most  hostile  counirie^y  pi^ 
Tided  that  the  nation,  to  which  these  garnsons  belong,  has 
the  power  of  supporting  theip  by  an  OTerwhelmiiig  force, 
-and  is  known  to  be  of  a  determined  character*.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  constituted  that  terror  Romani  nominisi  so  fre« 
quently  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  historians.  If  we  acted 
on  a  vigorous  system  of  martial  policy,  the  terror  of  the  Bri* 
tish  name,  which  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  it| 
would  stand  us  in  stead  of  many  thousands  of  soldiers. 

We  have  felt  so  little  of  the  true  martial  spirit,  that  if  t&« 
people  of  Other  countries  could  bring  themselves  to  judge  of 
us  not  by  our  deeds,  but  by  the  language  held  in  many  of 
our  political  writings,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  thaa 
a  fear  of  the  batred  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  jealousy  of 
that,  they  must  suppose  us,  instead  of  what  we  are,  to  b« 
the  Weakest  and  most  faint-hearted  race  of  men  existing. 
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interest  of  every  man  in  that  island,  rather  to 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  Britain,  and  to  par- 
take of  our  commercial  prosperity ;  than  to  he. 
subject  to  tHe  French  under  a  nominal  ihdepend- 
ence-^a  situation  ruinous  in  the  extreme,  and 
not  less  degrading  than  the  former* 

It  has  been  regretted  by  a  great  number  of 
very  worthy  men  in  this  country,  that  we  should 
ever  have  b^en  involved  in  hostilities  with  Den- 
mark ;  and  this  regret  has  ori^nated  from  feel- 
ings that  do  them  the  highest  honour,  ^thout 
entering  into  an  unnecessary  discussion,  by  say* 
ing  either  that  I  do  or  do  not  fully  agree  with 
them,  in  these  laudable  sentiments,  I  must  ob- 
serve,  that  from  whatever  cause  any  one  nation 
may  be  engaged  in  a  contest  with  another,  it  ought 
ij^ever  to  make  war  by  halves.  Although  a  man  may 
be  the  first  to  give  prpvocation  in  a  private  quar- 
rel, no  one  will  applaud  him,  if  he  allows  himself 
to  be  murdered,  when  the  matter  comes  to  blows^ 
instead  of  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  dis* 
arm  his  exasperated  adversary*. 

After  the  sword  was  Qnce  drawn  against  Den- 
mark, it  is  evident,  that  we  neither  made  our 
cause  more  nor  less  just,  by  evacuating  Zealand, 
instead  of  keeping  it,  as  we  kept  little  Heligoland, 
and  all  the  little  Danish  West -India  islands.  The 
conquest  of  Zealand,  by  which  we  should  coni- 
pletely  command  the  navigation  of  the  north,  and 

^  See  the  second  pote  to  page  89. . 
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deprive  the  enemy  of  one  of  his  most  import^tnt 
places  of  arms  for  the  future  invasion  of  England, 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous,  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  its  natives,  whom  we  should  have 
been  fully  able  to  protect  against  Buoiiaparte ;  al- 
though  he  (their  present  master)  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  them  one  moment  against  us,  if 
we  acted  with  a  due  and  dignified  sense  of  our 
own  strength.*  By  conquering  the  Zealanders, 
we  should  have  been  their  best  friends;  by  leaving 
them  nominally  independent,  we  are  their  bit- 

'  terest  enemies.  Who  can  say  that  they  may  not, 
at  this  very  moment,  ascribe  our  not  having  con* 
quered  them  to  our  own  base  and  selfish  views  as 
traders ;  for  by  so  doing,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  protect  their  commerce,  their  wealth, 
and  prosperity ;  which,  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  of  which  we  profess  ourselves 
such  zealous  advocates,  we  now  have  the  privi- 

^lege  of  destroying  for  ever*  ? 

*  In  the  above  remarks  upon  Danish  Zealand,  I  have 
reasoned  upon  general  principles,  which  will  apply  to  the 
people  of  all  countries  under  similar  circumstances.  I  may 
now  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words'  as  an  eye-witness, 
having  served  on  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in 
1807.  As  it  was  a  thing  new  to  a  Briti3h  army,  to  be  eoi* 
ployed  in  a  war  of  direct  aggression,'  I  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve  the  effect  which  this  system  would  have  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  day  that  the  troops  landed,  I  was  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  entered  into  conver^ttoa  with  a  respectable 

PART   I.  0 
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To  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance 
of  tftis  and  of  a  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,—- by 

looking  peasant,  who  came  to  his  door  to  see  us  march  past 
towards  the  capital.  He  seemed  quite  indifferent  about  the 
"WLT,  and  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  as  a  fine 
spectacle.'  He  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  well-ap- 
pointed hussars  of  the  king's  German  legion,  and  broke  out 
into  an  exclamation,    ^'  how  beautiful ! !" 

After  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  when  we  had  free  com* 
mtinicatioQ  with  Copenhagen,  we  met  with  nothing  but  ci* 
Tility  from  the  people  of  that  city,  whom  we  enriched  with 
our  custom.  In  company  with  two  other  officers  of  engi« 
ncers,  I  made  a  tour  of  great  part  of  the  island.  Wc  expe- 
rienced everywhere  politeness,  and  even  hospitality.  Those 
who  seemed  to  f  jel  most  deeply  the  evils  of  our  attack,  la- 
xuenfed  that  their  government  should  have  taken  so  mucb 
pains  in  equipping  a  fleet,  which  could  only  serve  to  draw 
upon  them  the  jealousy  of  France  or  of  England* 

The  discipline  of  our  army  excited,  in  many  instances,  the 
gratitude  of  the  inhabitants,  who  found  their  houses  and 
property  less  injured  than  they  expected  would  have  be^n 
the  case.  The  affair  of  Kioge  had  struck  great  terror  into  4 
the  peasants ;  and  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  body 
decidedly  hostile  to  us,  was  the  populace  of  Copenhagen  and 
of  £lsineur.  But,  had  we  kept  the  island,  it  would  have 
been  the  jiaterest  of  the  better  class  to  have  discouraged  this 
spirit ;  and  good  treatment,  with  the  employment  which  they 
would  have  found  under  us,  or  by  means  of  us,  would  soon 
have  conciliated  the  whole  of  the  po{)ulation  of  Zealand. 

Such  is,  to  the  best  of  my  observation  and  belief,  the  state 
of  public  feeling  that  did  exist,  and  that  would  have  existed^ 
in  Danish  Zealand,  if  we  had  not  evacuated  it.  It  was  cer- 
tainly much  more  favourable  towards  us  than  I  could  hare 
foreseen ;  but  it  explained  to  me  at  once  the  facility  whlcli 
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acting  on  so  sjmall  a  scale  in,  war,  without  ambi- 
tiofi,  and  without  a  determined  resolution  both 
of  supporting  our  allies,  and  of  maintaining  our 
conquests,  to  the  last  extremity  j  we  may  fairly 
be  said  to  act — 

First,  as  our  own  enemies ;  because  our  con- 
duct either  makes  those,  take  up  arms  against  us, 
or  refuse  to  arm  in  our  favour,  who  otherwise 
might  be  willing  and  able  powerfully  to  assist  us  j 
and  the  failure  of  our  feeble  attacks,  aided  by  fee« 
ble  insurrections,  consolidates  the  power  of  France 
in  all  the  conquered  countries* : 

the  F reach  have  found  in  conquering  manjr  countries  sup- 
posed  by  us  to  be  very  hostile  to  them. 

Men  in  England,  judging  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Zealanders  by  the  furious  inyectires  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment  against  us,  and  at  the  same  time  working  up  their  ideas,  v 
of  how  they  believe  they  would  themselves  resent  a  similar  at* 
tack,  to  a  very  vehement  tone,  without  entering  fully  into  all 
circumstances,  have  pictured  to  themselves  a  terrible  notion  of 
the  implacable  hatred  which  the  Zealanders  must  always  feel 
against  us;  This  wonderful  hatred  is,  in  a  great  measure,  s^ 
phantom  created  by  our  own  imaginations.  No  such  hatred 
certainly  existed  after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen :  if 
it  docs  exist  at  present,,  it  can' only  be  ascribed  to  the  naval 
war  which  we  wage  against  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 

*  The  French,  when  they  have,  acted  upon  the  system 
which  has  been  described,  have  proved  equally  unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding  all  their  supposed  wonderful  military  talents, 
&c.  Sec.  What  was  the  issue  of  Humbert's  little  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  1 798  ?  As  he  had  no  transports  to  fly  to,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  bra?e  determined  man,  he  very  properly  did  not 
surrender  till  hft  had  given  us  as  much' trouble  as  he  could* 

as 
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Secondly,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  all 
nations,  wherever  we  carry  our  arms,  whether 

He  and  his  officers,  after  they  became  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  distinction  and  hospitality ;  and,  by  all  I  can  hear,  mu-  • 
tual  compliments  passed  between  them  and  •urs.  Those  of 
his  soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  the  field,  were  taken  pro- 
per care  of,  and  afterwards  exchanged.  Such  was  the  fi^te 
of  the  French. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  their  chiefs  were  thus,  like  genc<« 
rous  enemies,  paying  due  attention  to  general  Humbert,  the 
British  soldiers,  on  Aicir  part,  were  not  idle.  They  were 
busily  employed  in  hunting  down,  hanging  and  shooting,  as 
rebels,  all  the  unfortunate  Irish  peasants,  whom  a  hatred  of 
the  British  government,  and  a  belief  of  its  treating  them  with 
great  injustice  and  tyranny^  induced  to  take  up  arms,  under 
the  erroneous  title  of  patriots,  in  favour  of  the  French  army. 

Henceit  appears,  that  a  regular  army>  acting  in  a  foreign 
country,  incurs  a  risk  so  much  smaller  than  any  armed  pea«. . 
tants  who  may  join  it,  should  their  mutual  efforts  fail, 
that  unless  its  force  is  such  as  to  insure  a  fair  hope  of  success^ 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  .for  its  officers,  after  any 
disaster,   to  abuse  the  people  of  the  country,  who  hare^ 

■ 

€>f  the  two,  by  far  the  greatest  right  t9  complain. 

The  fate  of  our  own  allies,  in  every  country,  has  been  exact* 
]y  that  of  the  Irish  who  joined  Humbert ;  for  the  French  hav^ 
thought  proper  always  to  treat  the  vanquished  peasant,  whe«    ' 
thcr  his  cause  be  good  or  bad,  as  a  rebel. 

Whilst  the  natives  of  the  countries^  in  which  we  have  acted 
and  failed,  arc  thus  executed  or  reduced  to  beggary,  in 
consequence  of  having  favoured  us,  we  have  given  vent  to 
our  disappointed  and  indignant  feelings  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  have  loudly  cried  out  against  the  atrocious  and  --^ 
unjust  conduct  of  the  French,  and  with  great  reason  and 
truth  on  our  side ;  but  this  docs  no  good  to  those  who  s\if« 
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as  allies^  or  as  conquerors ;  because  we  all  at  once* 
expose  their  country  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
then,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  re-imbark;  so  that 
we  must  appear,  as  it  were,  to  make  war  by  caprice, 
without  any  object  at  all,  regardless  of  the  sufiFer- 
ings  of  others,  to  whom  our  friendship  .and  our 
i?nmity  are  thus  equally  fatal. 

If  we  conquered  and  kept — ^then  the  people  of 
the  world,  who  were  subdued  by  us,  would  hope 
to  remain  at  rest,  for  an  indefinite  period,  under 
our  protection :— but  as  we  conquer  and  eva- 
cuate— ^as  we  begin  an  expedition,  and  despair  in 
the  middle  of  it— they  can  never  know  when 
they  are  to  be  at  rest;  but  must  live  in  continual 
apprehension  and  terror  of  a  repetition  of  such 
calamitous  visits  from  us,  once  every  two  or  three 
years.  May  not,  for  instance,  the  quiet  and 
peaceable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ame- 
rica, of  Egypt,  of  Zealand,  of  Walcheren,  and  pf 
numberless  other  countries,  which  we  have  sud- 

fer  from  it,  nor  does  it  prove  any  thing,  which  every  man, 
all  over  the  world,  did  not  or  does  not  know,  though  he  may 
not  dure  like  us  to  express  his  sentiments* 

Secondly,*  we  have  inveighed  against  the  want  of  spirit 
and  the  insincerity  of  our  former  allies.  This  may,  by  other 
Rations,  who  see  things  in  a  way  of  their  own,  be  considered 
unreasonable  and  illiberal ;  and  to  those,  who  are  the  actual 
victims  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  concert  with  us,  it  may 
even  appear  very  ferocious  and  inhuman;  although  they 
will  be  too  prudent  to  say  so,  when  ^ey  are  reduced  to  th^ 
ftate  of  exiles  and  suppliants  in  England. 
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denly  entered,  and  as  suddenly  evacuated,  after 
making  them  the  seat  of  war,  either  for  some  well- 
intended  object,  which  they  know,  or  soon  find 
out,  to  be  impracticable— or  for  some  purpose  of 
our  own,  such  as  the  seizure  of  a  fleet  in  one  of 
their  ports,  which  they  may  consider  selfish  in 
the  extreme  ; — ^may  not,  I  say,  these  unfortunate 
people  as  much  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  British 
squadron  on  their  coast,  as  our  own  Ancestors  did 
at  the  approach  of.  the  Danish  pirates  of  former 
times.  However  just  the  causes  of  our  wars  may 
have  been,  and  however  scrupulous  our  adhe* 
rence  to  the  law  of  nations  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting them,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  the  system,  which  has. beea. de- 
scribed, are  the  best  calculated  of  any  that  could 
have  been  invented,  finally  to  insure  to  us, .  in 
some  cases,  the  contempt,  and  in  all,  the  horror 
and  aversion,  of  the  people  of  the  countries  in 
v^hich  >ye  act.  The  French  system  of  war.  is 
highly  to  be  reprobated— it  is  detestable  in  many 
respects,  as  it  affects  the  prosperity  and  feelings 
of  other  nations.  But  instead  of  wasting  our 
time  in  reviling  French  principles,  it  would  be 
much  more  worthy  of  the  British  character,  were 
we  to  examine  into  the  effects  of  our  own.  The 
former  we  cannot  possibly  alter  or  amend— the 
latter  we  may :  and  we  should  certainly  be  the 
noblest  people  that  ever  existed,  if  our  practice 
were  consonant  to  the  pure  maxims  of  justice  and 
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of  humanity,  according  to  which  we  seem  almost 
always  to  have  Intended  to  act. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  proved  that  war  is 
an  inevitable  evil     The  justice  of  going  to  war, 
for  a  necessary  object,  has  never  for  a  moment 
been  disputed  in  any  age  or  country,  except  by 
a  few  fanatics.     War  should  not  be  lightly  en- 
tered into,  nor  should  any  warlike  enterprise  be 
rashly  undertaken :  butwhen  once  undertaken, 
those  who  have  drawn  the  sword  should  never 
give  way  to  despair,  on  account  of  diifSculties  or 
dangers,  foreseen  or  not  foreseen.    The  art  of 
war  is  the  art  of  surmounting  difficulties,  and  of 
setting  danger  at  defiance;  and  the  only  test  of 
grealt  statesmen,  and  of  able  generals,  is — ^the  be- 
ing able  with  smaller  means  to  surmount  greater 
difficulties  than  those  of  some  rival  nation.    Suc- 
cess is  the  great,  the  only  object   in  war — an 
object  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.    But, 
in  aiming  at  success,  despise  partial  or  temporary 
advantages.    Never  statid  still  in  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory, whilst  any  thing  more  remains  to  be  done. 
By  so  doing,  you  may  lose  a  kingdom,  whilst  you 
are  exulting  in  the  conquest  of  a  province ;  like  the 
improvident  chess  player,  who,  from  his  eager- 
ness to  win  a  few  pieces,  loses  the  game.     Vary 
your  means  in  wat  according  to  circumstances  j 
but  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  your  end. 
Every  thing  that  opposes  your  success  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  be  surmounted  by  force  or  by  art.  Every 
individual  who  prevents  it,  is  either  an   open 
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enemy  to  be  destroyed ;  or  a  real  (if  not  an  in- 
tentional) enemy  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  pf 
doing  harm.  Such  are  the  true  principles  of  mar- 
tial policy.  Let  us  apply  these  principles  in  their 
full  extent  to  the  present  war  in  Spain.     . 

Before  we  enter  into  this  discussion,  I  must 
observe,  that  if,  as  many  men  in  England  seem 
to  do,  I  could  consider  the  assistance  yrhidi  we 
have  afforded,  or  may  hereafter  afford,  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  matter  of  pure  generosity;  I 
should  then  say^  that  it  would  at  first  have  been 
proper  for  all  men  of  power  and  influence  amongst 
us  to  have  checked,  rather  than  encouraged,  the 
disposition  which  the  people  of  England  showed 
to  pour  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  Spain ;  that, 
at  all  events,  nothing  could  have  justified  us,  in 
-wasting  any  great  portion  of  our  national  re^ 
sources  in  aid  of  that  country,  because  the. go- 
vernment of  no  nation  can  be  said  to  act  fairly 
towards  its  own  subjects,  when  it  is  generous  to 
another  nation  at  their  expence :  if,  ho\i'ever,  con-? 
trary  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  we  had  un^ 
fortunately  entered  into  a  positive  engagement  to 
assist  the  Spaniards,  from  such  an  idle  motive  a$ 
generosity  alone ;  the  moment  that  we  discovered 
any  w^ant  of  cordiality,  or  any  breach  of  promise", 
oft  their  part,  towards  us ;  it  would  have  been  a 
duty  which  we  owed  to  our  own  country,  to  re- 
proach them  with  their  insincerity  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  to  withdraw  all  further  assistwCQ 
from  such  an  unprofitable  causQt 
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Reasoning,  however,  upon  the  principles  which 
liave  already  been  developed,  I  must  entirely  de- 
ny that  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire, 
were  we  to  eflFect  it,  could  justly  be  considered  as 
a  measure  of  pure  generosity,  pn  our  part,  to  any  ^ 
foreign  prince  or  nation :  it  is  with  us,  a  measure 
of  self-preservation  and  of  necessity ;  and  we  are 
principals  in  every  war  that  tends  to  that  object. 

Had  such  been  our  views,  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  which  we  co>iild  have  chosen  for  the 
theatre  of  action,  where  ^  imaginable  circum- 
stance, physical  as  well  as  moral,  could  have  pos- 
sibly favoured  us  so  much  as  they  did  in  Spain. 
We  did  not  enter  the  lists,  in  alliance  with  a  w^ak 
and  corrupted  government,  sudh  as  formerly 
ruled  that  country ;  which,  upon  the  first  re- 
versej  would  have  submitted  tothe  enemy,  giving 
up  half  its  territory,  and  declaring  war  against  us, 
as  the  price  of  peace.  Wahad  the  whole  j^a- 
pish  nation  ^  for  our  allies.  The  jextraordinary 
hatred  and  antipathy  of  that  jaiation  to  the  French 
—their  <Jesire  of  amity  with  England,  which  has 
ev^n  grown  into  a  proverb  in  their  language*—* 
the  mountainous  and  difficult  nature  of  their 

#  -  .-  V  ^^ 

f 

*  *^  Con  todo  el  mundo  la  guerra  y  paz  con  Inglaterra.'* 
Thi^  disposition  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  is  mutual.  Of  all  foreign  nations^  there  is  none  to 
which  British  subjects  acquire  so  strong  an  attachment,  after 
^  few  years  residence  amongst  them,  as  to  the  Spaniards.  1 
pcTer  xp^t  with  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary. 
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cpimtry,  which  makes  up,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, for  their  inferiority  in  point  of  discipline 
and  of  military  skill — ^its  peninsular  form,  which 
throws  such  a  vast  advantage  in  war,  into  the 
hands  of  the  power  that  rules  by  sea — every  thing, 
in  short,  boded  success  to  us  and  to  our  allies : 
the  only  thing  against  us  was  our  national  system 
of  always  niaking  war  by  halves. 

Owibg  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  their  former 
political  and  religious  institutions,  the  people  of 
Spain,  with  many  excellent  qualitie£i,  can  boast 
of  few  men  of  liberal  education,  or  of  minds  cul- 
tivated by  study  and  reflection.  Hence  they  carry 
ko  a  great  degree,  a  disposition  which  they  have 
in  common  with  all  nations  that  possess  much 
national  pride ;  they  are  sanguine  in  the  extreme^ 
wonderfully  credulous  of  every  thing  that  flatters 
their  wishes,  however  improbable;  and  equally 
incredulous  of  every  thing  to  the  contrary.  They 
never  saw  clearly  the  extent  of  their  danger. 
When  they  first  todc  up  arms,  they  were  insen- 
sible of  their  own  defects,  and  they  generally 
believed  that  their  raw  levies,  by  virtue  of  en- 
thusiasm, would  carry*  every  thing  before  them, 
and  march  straight  to  Paris*. 

r 

4 

*  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  new  Spanish  levies, 
which  I  have  heard  repeatedly  expressed  both  by  officers  and 
soldiers.  Foreseeing  how  miserably  H^^ey  would  be  disapi* 
pointed,  I  never  listened  io  such  language  without  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  melancholy  and  of  pity.    After  their  defeats, 
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It  is  not  surprising  ir,  whilst  they  were  full  of 
such  notions,  they  should  have  discovered  little 
anxiety  for  the  assistance  of  British  troops  j  yet 
it  cannot  in  justice  be  said,  that  they  at  any  time 
absolutely  declined  it. 

The  junta  of  Galicia,  it  is  true,  requested  that 
the  British  corps,  whose  services  were  oflfered  to 
them,  might  go  to  Lisbon,  in  preference  to  land* 
ing  at  Corunna,  as  was, proposed ;  but  it  is  weU 
known  that  their  neighboi^rs  the  Asturians,  at 
all  times,  expressed  their  desire  of  having  a  BritisI^ 
army  to  co-operate  with  them;  and  tp  coipe  to 
the  fair  state  of  the  question,  as  long  as  Pprtu#* 
gal  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  how  cquld  ^e 
have  rendered  Spain  a  greater  seryice,^  than  by 
destroying  the  enemy's  force  in  her  sister-king* 
dom[?  Jiuiot's  army  was  accordingly  attacked^ 
and  completely  defeated;  after  whid^,  instead  of 
being  ^gain  attacked  with  double  fury,  and  cje* 
stroyed  or  taken  to  a  man  ;  which  the.  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  even  many  of  our  own  offi- 

wheri  the  Spaniards  no  longer  talked  in  io  wild  a  style,  the 
British  agents,  who  had  been  employed  in  Spain,  and  who 
had  giren  a  fair  account  of  former  enthusiasm,  were,  by  ma-^ 
ny  men  in  England,  absurdly  charged  with  having  deluded 
the  government  of  this  country,  from  a  supposed  incapacity, 
if  Englishmen,  and  even  from  an  insinuated  treachery,  if 
foreigners.  If  either  the  government  or  people  of  England 
ever  placed  any  great  confidence  ib  such  enthusias(m  as  has 
been  described,  they  have  no  cause  to  blame  their  agents; 
They  Toluntarily  deluded  themselves. 
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cers,  seem  to  have  expected  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  it  was  embarked  in  our  trans- 
ports, and  proceeded  quietly  to  France. 

TTie  people  of  Spain  may,  perhaps,  at  first  have 
undervalued  the  assistance  of  British  troops, 
whose  formidable  character,  underrated  even  by 
their  own  countrymen,  is  not  properly  understood 
by  any  set  of  men  in  the  world,  those  only  except- 
ed, who  have  fought  against  them  in  the  field;  but, 
whatever  the  Spaniards  might  think  of  our  troops, 
the  moment  that  Junot's  army  was  expelled  from 
the  peninsula,  we  were  invited  into  Spain.  Why 
invite  us  sooner  ?  When  the  Spaniards  came  by 
degrees  to  lose  their  enthusiasm,  or  ill-founded 
presumption,  but  without  losing  their  patriotism 
or  spirit  of  resistance,  they  saw,  in  the'  strongest 
.  light,  the  necessity  of  the  support  of  British 
troops  J  and  their  anxiety  on  this  head  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Hence,  Sir  John  Moore's  advance 
in  1808,  and  Lord  Wellington's  in  1809,  were 
measures  equally  requested  by  them  in  the  most 
urgent  manner :  and  the  return  of  the  latter  into 
Portugal,  was  most  strongly  deprecated.  The 
operations  of  both  these  generals  in  Spain  were 
certainly  of  considerable  advantage,  and  tended 
to  disconcert  the  enemy's  projects ;  but  they  have 
equally  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  two  alUed. 
nations ;  and  whilst  they  have,  in  my  mind  proved 
the  necessity  of  acting  on  a  greater  scale,  they 
have^  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light  a  number 
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of  difficulties ;  which  have  been  often  used  as  ar- 
guments  for  giving  up  our  point ;  but  which,  by 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  diffi- 
culties, may  be  considered  fair  incentives  for  us 
to  persevere  with  greater  energy  in  the  contest*. 
One  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  increasing  our  force  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula, is  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  an  army  in 
that  country t*  This  point,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  inducenpents  for 
us  to  carry  on  the  war  there  with  vigour.,  W;heii 
we  find  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  we  act 
exhaustedi  we  can,  by  a  few  days'  march,  fall 
back  upon  the  coast*  The  sea  will  supply  us  with 
provisions,  however  numerous  we  may  be,  so 
that  we  may  live  in  plenty,  whilst  the  French  are 
starving  in  the  interior.  We  may  also  take  such 
positions  in  the  strong  'mountainous  provinces 
near  the  coast,  as  will  enable  us  most  materially: 
to  interrupt,  or  to  cut  oflf  their  supplies  from 
France.  By  sending,  for  example,  a  strong  army 
to  Biscay,  this  object  would  be  efiected.  The 
French,  it  will  be  recollected,  did  not  venture 

*  The  wise  and  actire  conquer  difficulties 

By  darkig  to  attempt  them ;  sloth  and  folljr 

Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 

And  make  the  iippossibilities  they  fear. 

Howe. 

• 

+  Henry  the  4th  of  France  is  said  to  have  thus  expressed 
himself,  upon  the  prospects  of  an  army  invading  Spain: 
^'  Quand  on  y  va  fort,  on  meurt  de  faim;  quand  on  y  va  foi- 
^^  ble*^  on  est  battu. 
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into  the  interior  of  Spain,  till  they  had  driven 
Blake  out  of  that  province.  A  British  corps  in 
Biscay*  would,  for  any  thing  that  I  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  be  just  as  safe  as  in  Portugal ;  and  it 
would  have  the  excellent  harbour  of  Santona,  and 
that  of  Santander,  in  its  rear  t,  besides  several 
creeks  calculated  for  the  small  craft  of  the  coun- 
try. 

So  much  for  what  regards  the  absolute  want  of 
food.  But  it  has  been  found,  that  even  without 
any  actual  scarcity,  our  armies  in  Spain  have  ne- 
ver been  properly  supplied  with  provisions. 

This,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  men,  has  partly 
arisen  from  our  own  defective  system  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  our  armies.  The  remedy  to  this 
difficulty,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  make  use  of  the 
understanding  which  God  has  given  us,  and  to 
set  about  improving  our  own  system  with  proper 
ardour  and  energy. 

The  want  of  provisions  in  Lord  Wellington's 
army ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  difficulties  and  distress 
which  that  army  suffered,  appear  principally  to 
have  arisen,  either  from  the  obstinacy,  ignorance,' 
and  perverseness  of  the  generals  with  whom  he 

*  This  is  supposed  fo^r  illustration's  sake,  not  absolutely  re-, 
commended,  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be  adopted. 

+  Santona  was  described  to  be  an  excellent  harbour  bjr 
the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  by  those  officers  of  engineers 
Yiho  examined  it.  The  harbour  of  Santander  is  not  equal  to 
the  former,  but  the  transports,  which  brought  the  SpanisK' 
army  from  the  north  of  Europe^  made  use  of  it. 
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had  to  co-operate ;  or  from  the  want  6f  wisdom, 
energy  and  power,  of  the  supreme  central  junta 
or  ostensible  government  of  Spain. 

Now  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  it  can  either 
be  congenial  to  thfe  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that  our  army  should  have  beenHl-treated 
by  their  rulers  or  by  their  generals.  It  is  not  their 
fault,  as  a  nation,  that  their  affairs  are  badly  con- 
ducted, ot  their  armies,  at  times,  badly  command- 
ed. Let  us  look  at  home,  and  we  shall  find  that 
our  own  commanders  have  not  always  been  the 
best  that  could  have  been  chosen  out  of  the  long 
list  of  general  officers.  The  proper  mode  for  us  to 
act  is,  therefore,  not  to  put  ourselves  in  a  passion 
with  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  these  evils, 
which  are  more  pernicious  to  them  than  to  us ; 
but  to  act  the  part  of  true  friends,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  remedy  them.  They  truly  deslerve  to  be 
considered  our  friends,  notwithstanding  all  the 
grievances  of  which  we  have  cause  to  complain ; 
for  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  have  as  much  been 
fighting  the  battles  of  England,  as  we  can,  at  any 
time,  be  said  to  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of 
Spain. 

The  remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  evils  l^ereafter,  is  to  demand,  that 
the  general  of  a  British  army,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Spaniards,  shall  have  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  combined  troops,  with  the  absolute 
disposal  of  provisions,  of  military  stores,  and  of 
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the  means  of  transport.  Hence,  as  we  cannot 
siippose  that  any  British  general  wiU  sO  far  forget 
the  principles  of  honour  and  humanity,  as  to  en- 
gross to  his  own  army  a  greater  share  of  the  sup- 
plies than  Its  numbers  entitle  it  to,  the  hardships 
of  both  English  and  Spanish  soldiers  will  be  equal- ' 
ly  divided,  and  a  complete  concert  and  unity  of 
action  established*. 

The  necessity  of  having  one  head,  not  twQ,  to 
a  combined  army,  his  been  proved  by  the  history 
of  the  world  in  every  age ;  and  I  see  nothing  in 
Talavera,  except  a  new  proof  of  it. 

Divide  even  a  British  army  into  two  parts ;  let 
it  act  together,  one  half  commanded  by  one'  gef- 
neral,  the  other  by  another,  both  equal  in  ail- 

♦  Although  the  Spanish  general,  with  whom  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  to  co-operate,  rescryed  for  his  own  army  almost 
the  ^rhole  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  at  times  evading, 
sometimes  eyen  refusing  his  lordship's  demands  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  them,  for  the  British  troopis;  it  appears  that 
even  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  also  in  extreme  distress.  Yet 
I  catinot  suppose  that  he  had  any  premeditated  intention 
of  treating  us  ill.  He  probably  did  not  or  would  not  fore^  - 
see  the  sufferings  of  the  combined  armies :  and  how  could  a 
stubborp  old  man^  worn  out  with  personal  infirmities,  wha  . 
must  use  on  CTcry  occasion  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others^  either 
find  out,  or  have  energy  enough  to  remove,  the  true  causes  of 
them  ?  These  sufferings  account  sufficiently  for  the  hostile  dis* 
position  which  the  Spanish  soldiers  are  said  to  have  evinced 
towards  the  British,  and  which  the  latter,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, could  not  have  been  backward  in  resenting^  if  they  di4 
uot,  in  reality,  draw  it  upon  thcmselrcs. 
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thorityj  and  in  cases  of  disaster  or  extreme  dis- 
tress,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  one  half  of  a 
British  army,  so  constituted,  will  look  upon  the 
other  half  of  it  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  if  they  are 
attached  to  their  own  general,  or  put  confidence 
|n  his  abilities,  they  will  most  cert^ly  accuse 
his  colleague  of  having  (probably,  they  may  say, 
from  some  unworthy  motive)  exposed  them  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  or  to  perish  of  hunger. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  ancient  history 
will  recollect  the  inconveniencies  which  the  Ro- 
mans  often  suffered  from  the  jealousies  of  their 
consuls,*  when  both  tpok  the  field  together.  In 
examining  our  own  annals  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
conjunct  expeditions,  -where  there  must,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  a  certain  independence 
of  command,  every  failure  has  uniformly/  been 
^followed  by  mutual  complaints  and  recriminations 
between  the  admiral  and  general  employed ;  and 
these  feuds'have  always  been  more  violent,  in  pro- 
pprtion  to  the  greatness  of  the  loss  or  disgrace 
sustained,  and  to  the  imperfect  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment  of  the  two  services,  at  the  period 
in  question. 

Our  demand  of  the  chief  command  of  every 
combined  army  in  Spain,  although  it  might  have 
shocked  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
at  the  time  of  their  first  successes,  must  after- 
wards have  appeared  to  them  perfectly  just  and 
reasonable,  --The  Spaniards,  like  other  nations^ 

PART    I.  R 
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have  always  been  disposed  to  throw  a  greater 
share  of  the  blame  of  every  disaster  upon  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  them,  than  they  have  been 
•willing  to  take  upon  themselves.  As  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  generals  gradually  diminishes^ 
their  confidence  in  the  British  generals  must  of 
necessity  increase  in  the  same  proportion :  and 
thus  a  measure,  which  it  would,  perhaps,  at  first, . 
have  been  impolitic  to  propose  to  them,  may 
have,  in  course  of  time,  become  not  merely  de- 
sirable, but  easy  of  attainment.  Those,  who  see 
any  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Spaniards  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposal,  must  either  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  our  own  influence  and  talents,  or 
must  imagine  that  cur  allies  are  strangely  con- 
trary in  character  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  chief  command,  however,  would  not  of 
itself  enable  a  British  general  to » succeed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Spaniards,  as  long  as  men  of 
the  untractable  character,  with  whom  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  to  deal,  retain  their  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  troops  acting  in  the  field. 
Of  what  use  would  it  be  issuing  orders  which,  if 
not  openly  disobeyed,  would  be  secretly  coim- 
teracted,  by  the  ignorance,  inactivity  or  obsti- . 
nacy,  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  ?  It  is,  therefore^  es- 
sential, that  such  men  be  either  totally  displacled 
from  the  service,  or  put  into  garrisons  not  liable 
to  be  attacked,  if  they  are  without  talents.  If 
they  have  talents^  the  common  cause  ought  not ' 
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to  lose  their  services ;  let  them,  therefore,  com* 
ms^nd  in  some  province,  where  it  is  not  necessary 
that  th^y  should  act  in  immediate  concert  with  a 
British  general.  They  are  obstacles,  in  both  sup- 
positions, to  the  success  of  tjie  war ;  and,  as  such, 
are  to  be  removed,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
power  or  opportunity  of  doing  harm, 

I  admit  that  paen,  of  the  character  which  has 
been  described,  will  not  voluntarily  give  up  their 
commands ;  but  these  men  have  their  epemies  or 
riyals,  amongst  their  own  countrymen,  equally 
powerful  with  themselves ;  and,  -after  every  de- 
feat, the  people  of  Spain  have  shown  tl^emselves 
more  inclined- to  tear  the  unfortunate  general  to 
pieces  as  a  tr,aitor,  than  to  make  any  allowance  in 
his  favour,.  If,  therefore,  we  can  prove,  to  the 
government  and  people  of  Spain,  the  incapacity 
of  ^uch  men,,  with  the.  evils  which  have  arisen 
ifyom  their  refractory  spirit ;  our  influence  in  that  ^ 
country  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sq  great,  that  they 
must  be  removed,  and  others,  who  h^ve  shewn 
more,  talents  and  patriotism,  put  in  their  place. 

There  are  men  in  England,  to  whom  the  syg-, 
tem  which  has  just  been  recommended,  if  acted 
upon  to  its  fullest  extent,  may  appear  atn  improper 
interference  in  the  domestic  .^fFairs  of  Spain,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations.  If  they  reflected  a 
little  more  upon  the  subject,  ,they  would  perhaps 
see  the  fallacy  of  suCh  a  notion :  I  shall,  however^ 
say  a  few  wotds  in  explatiation. 

R  2^ 
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In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  by  the 
usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  in  modern  times, 
the  government  of  every  state  has  been  allowed  a 
right  to  interfere  by  art  or  by  persuasion,  in  the 
domestic  a£Biirs  of  all  other  states,  with  which  it 
is  at  peace ;  much  more  so,  if  united  to  them  by 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive ;  in  which  case> 
it  may  require  not  merely  the  letter,  but  the  spi- 
rit, of  the  contract  to  be  adhered  to.  The  justice 
of  sych  conduct  is  perfectly  understood  all  over, 
the  world ;  only  that,  from  a  proper  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  every  government,  and  for  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  all  countries,  it  is  never 
publicly  admitted  by  either  party,  that  any  change 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  nation  has  been  ef- 
fected  by  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power*. 
A  writer,  however,  who  lays  before  his  reader8^ 
any  system  of  policy,-  which  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  adopted  towards  another  state,  cannot  possi- 
bly mince  the  matter,  lik?  the  actual  politician ; 

^  For  instance,  a  nation's  affairs  are  eertainlj  changed^- 
ivlien  its  rcTcnue  is  diminished,  without  any  actual  disaster, 
by  a  considerable  sum^  such  as  half  a  million  yearly.  The 
Sicilian  gorcrnment,  by  art  and  by  persuasion,  preyailed 
upon  us  to  grant  them  a  sum  little  inferior  to  what  I  haTe 
mentioned.  Every  family  in  England  pays  its  portion  of 
that  sura.     It  therefore  comes  home  to  us  in  the  most  literal 

a 

sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  direct  change  for  the  wone^ 
in  our^domestic  affairs,  effected  by  a  foreign  gOTornment* 
No  one  will  pretend  to  say,  that  the  court  of  Palermo  acted 

unjustly,  by  thus  interfering.  * 
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he  must  necessarily  state  his  ixieaning  in  strong 
and  plain  language,  without  sparing  the  preju- 
dices or  feelings  of  ^ny  class  of  men,  either  in  his 
own  country,  or  in  that  of  its  allies ;  otherwise 
he  wilU)e  unintelligible. 

If  what  has  been  practised,  and  allowed  to  be 
practised^  by  all  governments,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted, from  the  earliest^  times  up  to  the  present 
day,  be  th^  law  of  nations  (and  perhaps  the  nicest 
Casuist  would  be  puzzled  to  give  any  other  defi- 
nition of  it)  ;  then  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
kind  of  interference  which  I  have  recommended, 
in  Spanish  aflfairs^  is  perfecdy  just  and  proper* 

Let  us  examine  intx>  the  instructions  which  are 
usually  given  to  ainbassadors,  with  their  inferior 
agents,  resident  in  foreign  countries.  Are  they 
not  directed,  in  the  first  place,  by  every  possible 
art  to  influence  the  government  of  the  country 
to  which  they  sire  sent,  and  make  it  adopt  mea- 
sures suited'  to  the  views  of  their  own  j  secondly, 
to  create  aniopgst  the  people,  wherever  they  are 
employed,  an  interest  favourable  to  their  own 
nation ;  thirdly,  t6  see  that  strict  justice  be  done 
to  their  own  countrymen^  who,  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  pleasure  or  gain,  may  be  led  to  tra- 
vel or  settle  abroad  j  lastly,  to  hse  every  txer* 
tion  to  procure  and  trlnsmit  to  their  own  go- 
vernment, the  best  information,  both  political, 
military  ahd  commercial,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country  in  which  they  act  ? 
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That  It  IS  just  in  every  government  to  employ 
ambassadors  in  foreign  countries ;  that  it  is  also 
just  in  these  ambassadors  to  do  their  duty ;  and 
that  the  duties  of  ambassadors  are  such  as  have 
been  described,  will  scarcely  be  disputed :  but  on 
a  momeiit^s  reflection,  it  riiust  appear,  that  not 
one  of  thes^  duties  can  be  done,  without  inters 
fering,morebr  less,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  some 
foreign  nation.  Where,  then,  can  be  the  injus* 
tice  of  one  government  interfering, -by  art  or  by 
persuasion,  through  its  authorized  agenfe  in  the 
concerns  of  another?  Should  any  government 
send  out  an  ambassador,  'Mth  a  numerous  Teti- 
nue,  metely  for  form^  sake,  without  views  of 
derivirig  advantage  from  their  labours  j  or  should 
it  tie  their  hands,  and  transform  them  into  state- 
pageants,  from  a  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of 
the  rulers  of  a  foreign  stite,  or  of  being  thought 
to  act  unjustly  by  the  people  of  a  foreign  nation  i 
it  might  fairly  be  pronounced,  that  such  a  go^ 
vernment  must  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  igT 
norance  and  barbarism.  We  have,  however, 
seen  no  civilized  government,  in  modern  times, 
so  completely  lost  to  the  true  principles  of  justice, 
as  to  have  ever  been  diverted  from  the  duty 
which  it  owes  to  its  own  subjects  by  such  absurd 
punctilios*. 

♦  When  two  nations^  at  war  with  each  other,  have  both 
their  aii^bassadors  resident  at  a  neutral  court,  is  nbt  that 
ambassador;  of  the  two,  the  most  applauded  by  all  mankind^ 
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Wliilst  it  13  thus  perfectly  just  and  proper  for 
^very  goveripiment  to.  interfere  in  the  domestic, 
concerns  of  another  nation,  in  thie  naanner  de- 
scribed,  it  is  also  equally  just,  for  the  rulers  of 
that  nation,  to  resist  such  interference,  if  preju- 
dicial to  its  prosperity,  jby  every  means  in  their 
power.  They  can,  for  instance,  evade  or  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  an  ambassador ;  they 
can  counteract  the  arts,  by  which  he  endeavours 

who  persuades  the  ruler  .or  rulers  of  the  neutral  natioii  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest,  in  favour  of  his  own  ^ov^rnment ; 
ivhich'can  seldom  or  never  be  effected  without  a  change  ia 
the  calbinet  of  the  neutral  state  ?  Have^vre  not  even  heard, 
"Without  any  marked  disapfprobation,  of  ambassadors,  in  or« 
der  to  gain  their  ends,  mi^j^ing  iu  intrigues  of  all  kinds,  pro- 
vided thej  have  used  no  forpe*  nor  instigated  others  to  any 

violent  or  atrocious  measures  2 

.      ■  ■       *■        • 

If  we  have.  Tor  instance,  been  at  war  with  FraniJe,  but 

at  peace  with  Russia,' and' have  read  soiite  angry  extract 
from  a  Paris  gazette^  ascribing  a  stiddenr  revolution 
Russiap  politics,  pfejudicial  to  French  int-erests,  to  the  ef- 
fect of  British  intrigues>  or  of  British  gold;  I  believe  few 
men  amongst  us  have,  for  a  moment,  seriously  lamented 
such  conduct  of  our  own  superiors,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  or  with  the  honour  of  the  British  name.. 

When,'  oil  the  contrary,  we  have  read  of  some  change  in 
the  councils  of  Russia,  unfavourable  to  ourselves,  ^aid  to 
have  arisen  from  the  intrigues  of  a  French  ambassador ;  in- 
stead  of  launching  out  into  invectives  against  the  villainy  of 
the  Frenchman,  have  we  not  been  more  apt  to  regret,  that 
our  own  government  shoiild  have  opposed  him,  by  an* am- 
bassador l^s  skilful,  or  less  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of 
diplomacy? 
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to  form  an  interest  amongst  the  people  whom 
they  govern ;  they  can  watch  over  his  conduct, 
and  prevent  him  and  his  agents  from  acquiring 
any  very,  accurate  insight  into  the  state  of  their 
country ;  and  if  they  find  that  he  is  of  too  firm  a 
mind  to  be  deterred  from  his  purposes,  by  any 
hints  which  they  may  throw  out,  of  their  dis- 
pleasure or  jealousy,  they  haveJt  in  their  power 
to  resent  his  conduct,  by  insisting  that  he  shall 
be  recalled. 

In  most  cases,  however,  they  will  gsun  little 
by  this  irritable  mode  of  managing  their  foreign 
affairs.  ■  The  liberty  and  influence  of  their  own 
ambassador  and  agents,  in  the  rival  country,  will 
be  abridged  in  proportion  to  their  own  violence ; 
their  demands  may  be  refused  with  equal  acri- 
mony, and  their  complaints  set  aside  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation ;  and  if*  the  friendship  of. 
the  power,  with  which  they  treat,  be  necessary 
to  them,  by  their  peevish  conduct  they  may  lose 
that  friendship ;  or  if  its  enmity  be  dangerous, 
they  may  find  themselves  obliged  to  submit  to 
some  gross  humiliation,  or  to  incur  some  serious 
disaster,  in  consequence  of  their  ill-judged  petu- 
luncy.  ♦ 

Such,  therefore,  stands  the  case  between  the 
Spaniards  and  ourselves  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  a  decided  right  to  interfere  in  their  do- 
mestic aflkirs  by  art  or  by  persuasion  j  and  they 
have  a  most  undeniable  right  to  reject  our  inter- 
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ference,  if  they  thinfe  that  our  views  are  contrary 
to  their  dignity  and  welfare.  There  lies  the  justice 
of  the  question,  equal  on  both-sides. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  let  us  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Spain ;  and  let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  supreme  central  junta,  or  osten^ble 
government  of  that  country,  should  be  so  insen- 
sible to  the  true  interests  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
as  to  persist  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  advice; 
let  us  suppose,  that  they  refuse  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  their  armies^  out  of  unworthy  hands; 
that  they  will  Qot  intrust  our  generals  with  the 
powers  which  we  require;  or  that  after  having 
acceded  to.  our  demands,  and  promised  us  every 
thing  which  wa$  necessary  to  render  our  co-ope- 
ration effectual,  they  should  afterwards  break 
their  word,  and  either  counteract  us  in  some.im- 
portant  enterprise,  or  starve  our  army ;  then  it 
is  evident,  that  by  all  or  any  of  these  suppositions, 
the  junta  would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
ties  to  the  success  of  the  wa;r  in  Spain ;  they 
would  be  as  much  our  enemies  as  if  they  were 
actually  hired  by  Buonaparte  to  betray  us  ;  and 
it  would  therefore  be.  our  business  to  deprive 
them  of  their  power  as  soon  as  possible.  Are  there 
any  well-grounded  objections  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  necessary  measure  ? 

On  the  first  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  it  may 
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be  said^  that  it  would  be  shameful  for  us  toi^t^th^^ 
draw  our  support  from  a  government,  which  we 
.  ourselves  acknowledged,  and  which,  in  feet,  we 
have  been  the  only  nation  to  acknpwkdge*  In 
my  mind,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  check  upon 
us,  ^ves  us  a  double  right  to  resent  any  offence 
committed  a^inst  ns  by  the  members  of  the  su« 
preme  junta  of  Spain.  They  professed  themselves 
to  be  our  friends ;  as  such  we  supplied  th/^m  with 
money  aoad  arms,  and  gave  them  every  other  a^ 
sistance  in  our  power,  not  for  their  owcb  :a4van-^ 
tage,  but  for  a  specific 'Object  which,  they  under- 
tooktii)  perform,  and  in  which  thisy  have  fiuled. 
They  invited  our;  anaoies  intortheu*  country »*  uor 
^ec  cohdition  of  treating  them  well,  wd^  o£  3up« 
plying  them  with ithe necessaries  of  Iif9,.fpt  which 
we  engaged  to  pay.  After  our  troOp^f.at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  total,  destructioi)^  ha4  re-* 
trieved  their  affairs  by  a  glorious  victory,  where 
was  the  gratitude,  wfaere^  was  the  good  £uth9  of 
the  gQverpment  of  Spaiu  ?  Did  they^npt,  partly 
by  their  owp  measures,  partly  through  theh:  ofli-* 
cer^,  who  may  have  had  secret  oxders  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  shamefully  starve. that  very 
army  which  had  saved  them?  Should  they  ag- 
gravqite  their  past  misconduct  to\Vard$  u$9  by  re* 
fusing  us  the  proper  security  for  preventing  these 
evils  in  future,  we  may  then  fairly  say,  that  the 
junta  must  have  erred,  not  from  ignorance,  but 
from  perfidy ;  they  will  have  feiled  in  every  ppt 
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of  their  contract,  and  consequently  we  shall  h^ 
absolved  from  otrs. 

There  are  ■  precedents  of  soverje^s  having  by 
their  influence  exdted,  or  by  their  power  assisted, 
the  people  of  other  countries  to  throw  oflF  their 
allegiance  to  an^  -established  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment, with'  which  they  have  been  themselves  at 
peace.  Some  have  even  been  applauded  by  his- 
tprians  far  i^o  doing ;  as  for  instance^  .Queien  Eli- 
zabeth, who  aided  the  people  of  Holland  and  9# 
the  (Netherlands  against  Philip. the  second,  when 
she  was  not  at  war  with  that  monarch.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  >the  strict  principles  of  the  law  pf  na- 
tions^ it  iniay  fee  doubted-  whether  such  conduct 
on  her  part  was  correct.  >      .jr 

If,-  therefore^  the  junta  of  Sp$in,  W€^e  jp  esta- 
Wished*  goverhmeflty'  howfiyev  perfidio^jsly,  they 
might  behaver  to  u$,  Ave  should,  not,  perhaps,  ^  b^ 
justified  in  using  our  influen<;^  to- indu^  th.^Spa* 
niards  to  re vok '  a^inst  jth^ir^  authority,,  and:  to 
5et  up  another,  gover^ijaent  in  theii;'  plate.;  Our 
only  resource,  in  that  case,  would  be  openly  ;to 
break  with  them, . and* leave  tjfe^n^. to  cthek^^te. 
Having  once  renounced'aiUiricnd$hip  wHl\  tjiem, 
if  they  prevailed  agaihst  BuOn^arte,  gp^.tnufh 
the  better ;  if  he  on.  the  contrai:y  WQteod?^  i? 
his  object,  we^  being  ^t  wai:  witfe  Frapc^y  shpuld 
be  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  tjq  attacls;„^nd 
expel  our  eitemy  wherever  we  found  WjP  in  qujet 
possession  y  we  should  therefore  have  ^  i^ight,  t^n- 
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der  sudb  circumstances,  after  (jiriving  him  out  df 
those  parts  of  Spain  which  he  had  subdued,  to 
defend  our  conquests,  as  we  gained  them,  by  the 
swofd,  even  agsunst  the  Spanish  government  it- 
self. 

Should  the  supreme  junta  of  Spsun,  however, 
prove  to  have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  an  es- . 
tablished  or  legitimate  government,  then  we  are 
allies  not  to  the  individuals  composing  that  body, 
but  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  the  moment  that 
these  individuals,  by  any  perfidious  conduct,  for- 
feit our  friendship,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us,  on 
that  account,  formally  to  renounce  our  aluance 
with  Spain ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fulhr  justi- 
fied in  coming  to  the  point  at  once,  by  using  all 
our  influence  in  that  country  to  overthrow  th^xi, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  office,  to 
the  certain  ruin  of  Spanish  independence,  and  to 
our  own  great  detriment. 

Let  us  dear  up  this  doubt  before  we  go  far- 
ther, in  order  that  we  may  have  justice  on  our 
side,  whichever  way  we  act. 

The  supreme  junta  of  Spain,  whilst  they  have 
exercised  all  the  junctions  of  sovereign  power, 
have  issued  no  orders  in  their  own  name.  They 
style  themselves  merely  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand 
the  seventh ;  but  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light 
would  be  ridiculous,  since  they  got  into  office 
without  his  consent,  and  even  without  his  know- 
ledge.    It  is  certainly,  however,  the  most^conve- 
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nient  dtle  which  they  could  have  assumed ;  for 
if  they  could  persuade  the  j>eopIepf  Sj^n^  to 
consider  them  in  reality  as  the  ministers  Of  that 
prince,  their  power  might  be  absolute  and  per* 
petual ;  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him^ 
and  it  would  be  high  treason^  under  this  suppo* 
sition,  for  any  of  those  who  acknowledge  them* 
selves  his  subjects,  to  attempt  to  displace  them* 

If  the  deeds  either  of  Charles  the  fourth,  or  of 
Ferdinand  the  seventh,  which  they  signed  under, 
terror  of  their  lives,  were  considered  valid  at  this 
moment  by  the  people  of  Spain,  they  would  be 
forced  to  allow  that  Joseph  Napoleon,  to  whom 
their  princes  transferred  their  authority,  is  their 
lawful  king.  But  since  they  have  shown,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  trifled  out  of  their  national 
independence,  by  the  bare  signature  of  their  le- 
gitimate sovereigns,  we  shall,  as  the  Spaniards 
themselves  in  fact  do,  leave  Ferdinand  the  seventh 
out  of  the  question,  till  we  see  him  at  liberty  to 
act  for  himself  J  whilst  we  prosecute  our  inquiry 
into  the  real — not  the  assumed,or  ostensible — title, 
by  which  the  members  of  the  supreme  central 
junta  hold  their  power. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  in 
Spain,  the  various  provinces  of  that  country,  which 
to  the  present  day  retain  their  ancient  appellation 
of  kingdoms,  principalities,  &c.  acted  completely 
independent  of  each  other.  Every  province  had 
its  own  supreme  junta,  or  council  of  government. 
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residing  in  its  capital  dty,  ^nd  CQn^pose^'pf  a  cer- 
tain number^  of  the  leading  men  in  poi^t  of  birth 
or  influeince^  Every  great  city  and  town  had  also 
its  junta,  subor4inate,  to.  the  former. .,  The  orders 
of  these  authorities  were  put  in  ex.ecntion  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  ^lagistrat!es,  thro.ugbout 
the  eoimtry,  and  we^re  implicitly  obeyed  by .  th^ 
people,  who  shpwed  *  nothing  revolutionary  in 
their  spirit*.    All  the  provinces,  like  so  many  in- 

*  The  only  documents  that  eTinced  a  reToIiitionarj  spirit 
in  Spain,  are  the  officiaFpapers  of  the  supreme  central  junta, 
and  of  the  provincial  goyernroents.  The  members  of  these 
bodies  were^ generally  men  of  the  best  education  andiifoima- 
tioQ  amongst  their  countrymen..  They  were  senslbfe,  that  all 
the  evils  of  Spain  had  arisen  from  its  corrupted  government ; 
and  being  suddenly  permitted  to  express  their  feelings,  they 
launched  forth  against  former  abuses,  in  a  strain  of  indig* 
nation,  which  gave  rise  to  expectations  that  they  f(rere:after* 
v ards  unwilling  to  fulfil.  > 

Without  pretending  to  judge  of  those  parts  of  Spaift 
-which  I  have  not  seen,  the  people  of  Galicia,  of  Asturias,  jof 
Santander,  and  of  Leon,  the  two  former  of  which  provii^cei 
showed  themselyes  inferior  in  resolution  to  none,  never  di8« 
covered,  as  far  as  I  could  observe^  the  smallest  tincture  of 
that  semi-revolutionary  spirit,  which  breathes  in  the  official 
documents  alluded  to.  ' 

I 

I  only  met  with  three  individuals  who  seemed  to  feel  deeply 
the  necessity  of  a  great  change  ,in  their  political  constitution^ 
Two  of  them,  were  officers,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the 
English  writers  through  the  medium  of  translations.  '  The 
third  was  a  lawyer,  who  was  conyersant  with  Voltaire  and  ^ 
the  other  French  authors. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  attributed  all  jtheir  evils  t« 
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dependentistates,sent their  di^utl^s  to  throw  Uiemf 
selyses  upon  the  protection,  and  implore  the  assiat^r 
ance,  of  Great  Britain ;  of  which  the  little  prindpa- 
lily  of  Asturias,  proud  of  its  former  gloiy,-  ia  hay-^ 
ing  preserved  its  liberty  s^ainst  the  Moors,  when 
they  had  subjected  almost  every  other  part  of 
l^pain,  was  the  first  to  show  the  example.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  supreme  junta  of  every  province 
raised  its  troops  to  the  best  of  its  power  and 

wicked  counsellors  about  the  person  of  Charles  the  fourth: 
it  was  a  change  of  men,  not  of  laws,  which  they  d^ired* 
They  thought  very  little  upon  affairs  of  government.  '*  Our 
^^.  first  duty,"  as  1  once  heard  a  respectable  Spaniard  say^ 
when  that  subject  was  introduced,  ^'  is  to  drire  the  French 
^^  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  When  that  is  effected,  not  before, 
^'  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  think  of  constitutions."  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  it '  struck  me  the  more 
forcibly,  as  being  so  different  from  what  I  had  expected* 

In-  the  metropolis,  however^  \n  Sei^ille,  in  Cadiz,  &c.  and  in 
some  particular  protlnces,  such  as  Catalonia,  Arragon>  .^a&d. 
Biscajr,  I  am  inclined  to.  beUeve  that  the  people  are  more 
enlarged  in  their  views  respecting  go^ernn^eiit ;  but  I  hare 
not  been  abl^  to  learn  that  a  revolutionary,  by  which  I 
mean  a  deihocratical  and  levelling  spirit,  any  where  existi 
in  Spain*  \  •  '  t 

The  spirit  which  has  been  described,  Was  very  nnfavoura- 
ble  to  the>iews  of  Buonaparte,  who  addressed  himself  to 
revolutionary  feelings  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  possess  j 
and  offered  to  introduce  changes  for  their  benefit,  of  whicfc 
they  did  not  see  the  necessity  :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he 
shocked  them  by  his  outrageous  and  perfidious  condtlc^ 
trampling  upon  their  loyalty,  their  national  pride^  and  their 
love  of  independence; 
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means ;  so  that  the  Spanish  nation  at  once  trans* 
formed  itself  into  a  great'  but  irregular  army. 
And  certainly  it  was  a  noble  sight,  to  see  the 
Spaniards  marching  in  their  tumultuary  array,  to 
meet  the  most  experiienced  warriors  of  modem 
times,  without  uniforms  or  proper  accoutrements, 
badly  armed,  ignorant  of  tactics,  but  fiiU  of  pa- 
triotism, and  of  that  enthusiasm,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  so  much  idle  dispute  in  England,  and 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute 
for  other  more  essential  military  qualities.  For 
my  part  I  must  confess,  that  thi$  spectacle  was 
to  me  more  gratifying,  more  congraial  to  my 
feelings  as  a  man,  if  not  as  a  soldier,  than  a  view 
of  the  finest  Russian  or  Prussian  army  would 
have  been. 

The  want  of  concert,  and  other  inconveniencies 
arising  from  this  state  of  things,  were  soon  felt ; 
and  the  general  wish  and  feeling. in  Spain  de« 
manded  that  some  superior  authority  should  be 
appointed,  with  full  powers  to  issue  orders  to  the 
provinces,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  whole  energy 
of  the  nation  properly  into  action  against  its  ene- 
my. Accordingly,  the  provincial  juntas,  in  whose 
hands  the  supreme  power  had  hitherto  rested, 
nominated  each  their  deputies  for  this  purpose.  ' 
These  assembling  in  the  metropolis,  after  it  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  composed 
the  supreme  central  junta,  ruling  nominally  by 
authority  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  but  virtually 
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by  authority  of  their  constituents.  Thus  they 
were  appointed  solely  by  a  few  leading  individual^ 
in  the  kingdom;  yet  as  their  countrymen  had 
depended  upon  these  individuals,  and  voluntarily 
obeyed  their  orders  in  every  thing,  although  the 
people  of  Spain  had  no  share  in  the  election  of  the 
supreme  junta,  they  were  at  first  disposed  to  place 
every  confidence  in  the  exertions  of  that  body, 
to  which  they  looked  up  for  success  in  war,  for 
an  equal  and  faithful  management  and  improve- 
ment of  their  finances,  and  even  a  constitution; 
for  it  was  expected  from  the  members  of  the  su- 
preme central  junta,  that  they  would  assemble 
the  cortes,  in  order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation 
upon  this  important  subject,  as  indeed,  soon  after 
their  appointment,  they  pledged  themselves  to  do. 
Hence,  although  no  one  in  Spain  was  disposed  to 
disobey  any  exercise  of  their  ill- defined  autho-* 
rity,  they  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
provisional  or  temporary  government,  ruling  for 
the  public  good,  under  certain  conditions  fiilly 
understood,  both  by  themselves,  by  their  own 
countrymen,  and  by  the  British  government** 


*  Extract  of  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning,  dated  Lugo,  the  1st  of  September,  1808^ 
announcing  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  central  junta. 

"  The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign  junta  will,  I  understand, 
^^  be  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes^  according  to  ancieiit 
''  form,  which  body  will  determine  whether  the  power  shall 
"  remain  in  their  hands,  or  whether,  agreeable  to  the 
*'  laws  of  the  Partidoy  they  shall  elect  a  council  of  fiv« 
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We  need  not  observe,  that  the  supreme  central 
junta  have  miserably  disappointed  the  people  of 
Spain  in  all  these  expectations,  not  merely  in 
such  as  may  have  been  partly  frustrated  by  un- 
controulable  events,  but  in  those  which  it  was 
fully  in  their  power  to  have  realized.  They  have, 
for  instance,  broken  their  promise  of  calling  the 
Cortes,  or  at  least  deferred  that  step  under  va-  \ 
rious  pretences,  till  the  whole  of  Spain  being 
either  overrun  by  the  French  armies,  or  in  a 
state  of  tumultuary  warfare,  the  assembly  of  de- 
puties, that  could  be  considered  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  country,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legislature,  has  become  impossible.    Will 

<^  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  The  junta  will,  as  Mr. 
^^  Valdez  assures  me,  recall  the  deputies"  (or  ambassadors 
from  the  provinces,  acting  independent  of  each  other)  ^'  in 
^^  London  without  delay,  and  send  a  person  in  their  confi- 
*^  dence  to  treat  with  Great  Britain." 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  same  gentleman,  dated  Aranjuez, 
October  the  l^th,  1808,  only  three  weeks  after  the  supreme 
junta  publicly  entered  upon  their  functions,  he  stated,  as 
was  afterwards  verified,  an  opinion  that  their  paramount  ob'- 
ject  seemed  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  own  power,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  performing  any  duty,  or  offul« 
filling  any  expectation  formed  by  their  country,  that 'was 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  selfish  ambition.  In  his  letter 
of  the  25th  ditto,  he  states  the  discontents  that  were  begin, 
ning  to  arise  amongst  the  people  of  Madrid,  and  prognosti. 
cates  the  other  evils  likely  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the 
policy,  which  the  supreme  junta  seemed  to  have  adopted,  oi 
acting  as  usurpers  instead  of  legislators. 


any  man  say  that,  under  such  circumstanced,  the 
supreme  junta  can  possibly  be  popular  in  Spain  t 
They  stand,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  their  own 
countrymen,  exactly  in  the  same  relation  which 
the  Decemvirs  bore  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  The  history  of  the  world  can  scarcely 
furnish  two  cases  more  strongly  parallel.  They 
were  appointed  for  similar  purposes,  and  invested 
with  powers  exactly  similar.  ,  There  is  only  this 
difference  to  be  observed,  that  the  Roman  De- 
cemvirs  began  with  using  their  provisional  power 
to  the  good  of  their  subjects.  The  Spanish  junta, 
on  the  contrary,  have  never  been  acknowledged 
to  have  rendered  any  essential  service  to  their 
country ;  and  if,  with  an  equal  zeal  to  retain  their 
authority  to  the  last  extremity,  they  have  never^ 
^e  the  Roman  Decemvirs,  broken  out  into  any 
outrageous  acts  of  violence,  it  may  perhaps  be 
imputed  solely  to  the  state  of  weakness,  to  which 
the  failure  of  all  their  measures,  with  the  non- 
performance  of  all  their  promises,  has  reduced 
them }  so  that  fear,  not  humanity^  may  probably 
have  been  the  true  cause  of  their  moderation*. 

^  '^  The  constitution  of  the  supreme  central  junta,"  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Wellesley^  ''  is  not  founded  on  any  welU 
^<  understood  system  of  union  among  the  proYinces,  and 
'^  still  less  on  any  just  or  wise  distribution  of  the  elemental 
<^  or  powers  of  goyernment ;  the  confederacy  of  the  prom 
^'  vinces  yet  exists;  the  executfve  pojrer  is  weakened. and 
^<  dispersed  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly,  too  numerous  for 
^'  unity  of  council  or  promptitude  of  action,  and  too  c()n« 
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Reflecting  in  this  manner  upon  the  present 
state  of  Spain,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  the 

*'  tracted  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  body  of  the 
^'  Spanish  nation.  The  supreme  central  junta  is  neither  an 
^'  adequate  representative  of  the  ci'ownj  nor  of  the  arista* 
'^  cracy,  nor  of  the  people ;  rlor  does  it  comprise  any  useful 
''  quality,  either  of  an  executive  council,  or  of  a  deliberative 
^'  assembly,  while  it  combines  many  defects  which  tend  to 
^^  disturb  bgth  deliberation  and  action,  &c.  &c. ;  its  strange 
^'  and  anomalous  constitution  unites  the  contradictory  incon- 
•'  Vertiencies  of  every  known  form  of  government,  without 
^'  possessing  the  advantages  of  any,  &c."  (See  the  dispatch 
from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Seville, 
the  Idth  of  September,  1809^  giving  a  picture  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs)* 

Now  the  members  of  an  oligarchy  so  badly  constituted 
as  the  above  will,  from  the  nature  of  mankind,  certainly 
not  lay  down  their  power,  unless  forced  by  some  superior 
influence  to  do  so  ;  but  th6y  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  unil» 
ble  to  preserve  more  than  th£  shadow  of  power  (and  scarcely 
that),  without  proscribing,  or  at  least  exercising  the  mgst 
violent  tyranny  upon  their  own  countrymen.  Of  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  of  the  various  de- 
magogues of  Syracuse,  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs,  &c.  &c. 
not  forgetting  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  affords  a 
sufficient  proof* 

That  the  supreme  central  junta  saw,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  resort  to  similar  measni;eS,  or  to  lose  their  power, 
and  that  they  would  have  preferred  the  former  alternative, 
however  shocking  to  every  principle  of  patriotism  and  of  hu- 
manity— appears  to  me  sufliciently  evident,  from  the  edict 
of  the  tribunal  of  public  security,  published  at  Seville,  the 
15th  of  April,  ISOJ,  in  which  threats,  worthy  of  Robes* 
piorre,  are  held  out  against  those  "  who  endeavour  to  raise 
''  diUrust  of  the  supreme  central  junta,"  &c.;  their  K?eil 
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countenance  of  the  British  government,  whose 
assistance  the  Spaniards  now  feel  is  necessary  to- 
their  existence  as  a  nation,  has  been  the  sole  sup- 
port that  has  for  some  time  upheld  the  supreme 
central  junta,  in  its  tottering  situation,  at  the 
head  of  the  state ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  true, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  must 
share,  in  a  great  degree,  the  odium  into  which 
the  supreme  junta  has  gradually  been  sinking. 

As  long  as  tl^at  body  showed  a  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  us,  i^  the  most  cordial  manner,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  country,  it  might 

and  fortunes  are  declared  forfeited,  and  rewards  are  offered 
to  informers,  whose  names  are  promised  never  to  be  divulged* 
See  Mr.  Frere's  dispatch  dated  Seville,  the  29th  of  May, 
1809,  containing,  amongst  other  inclosures,  t|iis  horrible 
proclamation. 

The  committee  acting  under  that  formidable  title,  which 
must  evidently  have  been  constituted  in  imitation  of  the  san- 
guinary tribunal  of  the  same  name  at  Paris,  had  been,  Ms. 
Frcre  observes,  long  since  established,  and  was  composed  of 
active  and  energetic  men,  but  had  hitherto  remained  inactive 
and  inefficient. 

Since  the  supreme  central  junta  (for  this  tribunal  acted 
by  their  authority)  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  such  princi- 
ples, what  motives  could  possibly  have  prevented  them  from 
putting  these  threats  in  execution,  but  i;real(ness  or  fear  ? 
It  certainly  could  not  have  been  a  feeling  of  justice  or  of 
humanity.  If  they  published  their  empty  menaces  from  policy, 
it  was  a  very  mistaken  one ;  for  if  they  did  not  mean  to  act 
according  to  their  words,  they  ought  to  have  foreseen,  that  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  their  own  countrymen  must  be  the ' 
patur^l  consequence  of  such  condact* 
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have  been  politic  in  us  to  have  supported  them 
under  a  temporary  unpopularity;  because  the 
success  that  would  have  arisen  from  such  effectual 
co-operation,  might  have  retrieved  their  charac- 
ter, and  strengthened  them  in  public  opinion; 
but  by  the  hypothesis  under  which  we  are  now 
reasoning,  the  contrary  being  the  case,  the  sooner 
we  make  it  understood,  in  Spain,  that  we  are  no 
longer  the  friends  of  the  junta,  the  better.  Our 
influence  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  elevation  of 
these  men :  let  us  use  the  same  influence  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  power  which  they  have  abused. 
Both  these  measures  are,  in  point  of  justice,  ex- 
actly equal ;  both,  in  my  mind,  perfectly  just :  as 
the  former  measure  was  wise  and  politic  at  the 
time,  so  is  the  latter  now;  and  although  on  a 
superficial  view  they  may  be  considered  directly 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  general  policy  will  be 
found  precisely  the  same,  circumstances  only 
having  altered.  In  the  former  case  it  did  not, 
nor  in  the  latter  ought  it  to  appear  to  the  world, 
that  the  British  interfered*.    As  the  Spaniards 

^  That  the  supreme  central  junta,  or  any  other  general 
gOYcrnment  for  the  nation,  could  scarcely  have  been  set  up 
in  Spain,  although  a  thing  universally  desired  by  the  people, 
without  the  powerful  exertion  of  Biritish  influence  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  that  in  fact  the  elevation  of  that  body 
was  owing  as  much^  or  more,  to  our  influence  than  to  any 
other  cause, — will  appear  evident,  by  reading  the  dispatchi 
from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Stuart,  dated  the  6th  of  Jnly^ 
18QS,  also  that  of  the  97th  Qt  Jal^;  1808;  Qf  whi^h  S(  4«« 
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themselves  set  up  their  strpreme  junta^  they 
themselves  will  pull  it  down  without  our  taking 
a  conspicuous  part,  or  using  any  other  influence 
than  what  we  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  do. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
provincial  governments,  which  have  klways  been 
jealous  of,  and  it  would  appear,  in  some  cases, 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  membeyrs  of  the  su- 
preme junta,  to  resume  their  powers  Nor  can 
it  require  much  eloquence  to  convince  the  people 
after  what  has  past,  that  any  state  of  affairs  will  be 
better,  than  what  they  have  to  expect  from  a  oon- 

plicate  was  sent  to  Mr.  Huflter,  and  which,  or  something  si- 
milar, we  may  presume,  was  circular  to  ail  the  British  agents 
in  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  consequence  of 
these  instructions,  the  great  difficulties  that  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  the  final  consent  of  the  province,  to  which  he 
was  deputed,  to  this  measure,  are  detailed  in  his  official  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  the  S2d  of  Jul/,  the  7th^  Ifttliy 
and  17th  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  September  of  the  same  , 
year. 

The  junta  was,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  influence  of  the 
British  gOTernment,  exerted  by  approbation  of  the  people  of 
Spain.  These  are  its  two  real  constituents.  It  has  by  its 
measures  betrayed  both,  and  fears  both ;  but  cannot  stand 
against  either,  without  the  support  of  the  other;  and  it  can* 
not  have  that  support,  without  having  recourse  to  further 
deception,  by  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other,  and  de- 
stroying (as  it  has  done)  the  harmpny  and  affection,  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Spanish  and  British  p^tiops^ 
whose  interests  9.re  the  s^me. 
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the  situation  of  Spain,  when  the  junta  was  first 
appointed — paint  to  them  its  present  situation;  the 
flower  of  its  armies  annihilated,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity in  France,  or  reduced  to  j2l  life  of  misery 
and  despair ;  its  provinces  depopulated ;  its  cities, 
villages  and  farms  in  ruins ;  its  own  great  exer- 
tions frustrated ;  the  money,  arms  and  clothing, 
which  we  advanced,  out  of  friendship,  not  to  the 
junta,  but  to  the  Spanish  nation,  applied  to 
no  useful  purpose;  the  British  troops,  after  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  forced  to 
retreat,  and  obliged  to  plunder  the  unfortunate 
peasants,  for  the  food  which  nature  required, 
whom  it  was  their  first  wish  to  save,  and  whom 
they  would  have  saved,  and  even  enriched,  but  for 
such  an  iniquitous  government. 

Let  us  publish  these  things  to  the  people  of 
Spain,  in  the  language  of  honour  and  of  sincerity. 
They  know  them  not.  They  only  know  the 
evils  which  they  have  suffered,  but  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  causes  of  them.  They  only  know 
that  the  British  troops  advanced,  that  the  British 
troops  retreated,  without  knowing  our  reasons 
either  for  the  one  measure  or  for  the  other ;  they 
know  that,  on  numberless  occasions,  our  soldiers 
robbed  and  ill-treated  them  .without  ceremony*  j 

*  That  this  was  the  case  in  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  I  can 
vouch  as  an  eye-witness ;  and  I  presume  Lord  Wellington's 
army  must  have  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  though  as  it  w^S 
more  stationary,  and  did  not  retire  b^  forced  marches;^  tbg 
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and  that  after  our  armies  disappeared,  their  affairs 
got  into  a  worse  state  than  before.  Let  them 
know  the  truth,  and  their  resentment  will  be 
transferred  from  us,  to  such  of  their  own  supe- 
riors as  ^were  the  real  causes  of  all  these  evils ; 
who  must  naturally,  in  order  to  plead  their  own 
apology,  have  circula^ad  secret  whispers  all  ovetr 

officers  may  hare  been  able  to  keep  the  outrageous  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  under  greater  controul.  General  Cuesta,  in  aa 
acrimonious  letter  to  the  British  general,  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1809,  complains  of  the  misconduct  of  the  troops.  In 
answer,  dated  the  11th  ditto^  the  latter,  although  he  rejects 
with  indignation  most  of  the  charges  as  false  and  absurd,  does 
not  deny  that  individual  acts  of  rapine  may  have  been  com* 
mitted^  but  recriminates,  in  the  following  words,  **  I  am 
*^  concerned  that  you  should  conceive  that  you  had  any  rea* 
*'  son  to  complain  of  the  British  troops;  but  when  troops  are 
'^  starving,  which  these  under  my  command  have  been,  as  I 
*'  have  repeatedly  told  your  excellency,  since  1  joined  yoa 
^^  on  the  22d  of  last  month,  and  particularly  had  no  bread 
^^  whatever  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  instant^  it  is  not  asto* 
^'  nishing^  that  they  should  go  to  the  villages,  and  even  to 
^'  the  mountains,  to  look  for  food,  where  they  think  thejr 
^^  can  get  it.  The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  however* 
^^  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bri. 
^'  tish  troops ;  in  this  village  I  have  seen  the  Spanish  sol- 
*'  diers,  who  ought  to  have  been  elsewhere,  take  ofifthe 
^^  doors  of  the  houses,  which  were  locked  up,  in  order  that 
^'  they  might  plunder  the  houses,  and  they  afterwards  burat 
^^  the  doors."  &c. 

This  misconduct,  in  both  armies,  arose  from  the  nature 
of  things.  When  soldiers  are  npt  fed^  the^  will  alwajrg 
pluncjert 
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Spain,  accusing  the  British  army  of  a  ferocious, 
malignant  and  treacherous  disposition  towards  its 
allies,  and  imputing  all  its  retrograde  movements 
to  the  most  unworthy  and  degrading  motives*. 
As  long  as  we  leave  the  people  of  Spain  in  the 
dark,  they  must  of  necessity  hate  us,  because  they 
have  only  heard  one  side  pf  the  question! :  but 

*  See  particularly,  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Seville,  the  24th  of 
August,  1809. 

+  Lord  Wellington  obserYCS,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Wel- 
iesley,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1809,  "  it  is  useless  to 
^'  complain ;  but  we  are  certainly  not  treated  as  friends, 
''  much  less  as  the  only  prop  on  which  the  cause  of  Spain  can 
^'  depend.  But  besides  this  want  of  good  will,  which  can 
'^  easily  be  traced  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Gem 
*^  neral  commanding  the  Spanish  army^'*  &c.  &c. 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  Truxillo,  the  21st  of  August,  1810, 
the  same  general  remarks,  ^^  I  find  that  it  is  intended  to  jus. 
^^  tify  the  Spanish  gOTernment  for  their  neglect  of  us,  by 
^^  circulating  a  report,  that  my  complaints  of  want  of  sup. 
^^  plies,  of  means  of  transport,  and,  I  might  bare  added, 
'^  of  the  common  attention,  and  even  of  humanity  towards 
^^  the  army,  and  particularly  the  wounded,  were  mere  pre-* 
^^  texts,  &c.  &c.  These  reports  against  mq  may  do  Terjr 
^^  well  for  the  people  of  Seville,".  &c. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  dispatcb  fr6m  Seville,  of 
the  2d  of  September,  1809,  confirms  the  above  observations, 

*^  According  to  the  usual  course  of  human  afifairs,  the 
^^  Spanish  government  have  reproached  us  with  the  conse* 
^^  quences  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  occasioned;  an4 
'^  have  endeavoured  to  ascribe  the  retirement  of  a  British 
^  army  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  their  own  misconduct.*^! 
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this  hatred  will  naturally  be  kept  to  themselves^ 
whilst  they  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance.  If 
they  have  hitherto  been  silent,  it  niay  be  a  prodE 
of  their  good  sense  and  moderation:  probably  they 
may  have  made  more  allowances  for  the  situation 
of  our  army,  than  we  have  generally  been  willing 
to  make  for  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  they  must  not  have  deeply  felt  the  injurious 
effects  apparently  resulting  from  our  measures, 
which  we  have  never  condescended  to  explain*^ 

Afterwards  he  adds,  ^'  whatever  delusion  may  prevail  for  a 
^^  moment,  the  true  causes  of  the  retreat  of  our  army  caii- 
*"'  not  long  be  concealed  from  the  Spanish  nation,  &c." 

This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  central  junta, 
and  of  their  officers,  will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  the  unworthy  artifices,  which  individuals  and  bodies 
of  men  have  often  condescended  to  make  use  of,  in  our  owa 
country,  in  order  to  clear  themselves,  at  the  expence  of  the 
whole  world  besides,  when  their  conduct  has  been  called  hi 
question. 

*  When  Sir  David  Baird  received  his  orders  to  retreil: 
from  Astorga,  and  reimbark,  an  operation  which  he'actu*? 
ally  commenced,  but  which  was  afterwards  countermanded 
by  Sir  John  Moore,  he  had  a  proclamation  printed,  with  a 
Tiew  of  encouraging  the  people  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  ac* 
counting  in  a  satisfactory  way  fop  his  retreat,  by  a  decla^ 
^ration,  that  the  abandonment  of  Spain  was  not  intended. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  requested  ihat  the  publication 
of  this  proclamation  might  be  delay eti,  which  may  be  consi* 
dered  very  fortunate,  because  Sir  John  Moore  so  soon  after 
had  reason  to  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  junction  with 
Sir  David  Baird,  which  was  at  first  supposed  by  him  to  be 
impracticable. 

The  ^bore  is  the  onl^  explanation  which,  tp  roy  knowledgCi 
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With  our  usual  haughtiness  and  reserve,  conscious 
of  our  own  integrity,  we  have  not  published  a 
single  manifesto  or  proclamation,  whilst  the 
French  have  been  inundating  the  country  with 
thousands,  in  order  to  paint  our  conduct  and 
views  in  the  blackest  light.  If  we  have  done' any 
thing  in  explanation  of  our  operations,  it  has  been 
confined  to  invectives  in  our  newspapers,  too 
often,'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  directed  against  the 
whole  Spanish  nation ;  which  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  conciliate  the  only  allies  we  have  in  the 
world,  still  less  to  discourage  the  views  or  to  de- 
press the  hopes  of  our  common  enemy. 

Should  the  members  of  the  supreme  central 
junta  be  once  more  reduced  to  the  humbler  walks 
of  private  life,  a  new  difficulty  may  be  supposed 
to  present  itself,  in  finding  proper  successors  to 
the  sovereign  power  in  Spain.  This  is  a  difficulty 
certainly  to  be  provided  for,  but  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  embarrass 
ourselves  with,  for  some  time  to  come. 

From  the  former  state  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
we  may  presume  that  it  at  present  possesses  few 
men  qualified,  from  'their  knowledge,  and  none 
from  their  experience,  to  act  as  supreme  governors 
of  their  country  in  military  and  political  affiiirs, 
in  such  very  critical  times  j  and  the  chances  are, 

has  been  givciij  or  rather  was  intended  to  have  been  gWen, 
to  the  people  of  Spain,  of  the  moyements  of  a  British  armjr. 
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that  such  men  either  could  not  get  into  power', 
of  would  be  thwarted  (if  in  power)  by  the  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy  of  their  colleagues.  The 
members  of  the  supreme  central  junta,  perhaps, 
as  much  possessed,  at  one  time,  the  confidence  of 
their  own  countrymen,  as  any  government  which 
is  likely  hereafter  to  be  formed  in  their  place. 

But  waving  all  consideration  of  these  disad- 
vantages attending  the  people  of  Spain,  who,it  may 
at  least  be  allowed,  fully  possess  the  seeds  of  pa- 
triotism, and  of  all  the  military  virtues ;  when 
we  consider  the  difficulty  of  totally  reforming,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  creating,  a  complete 
system  of  war  and  government  for  a  great  na- 
tion, which  the  members  of  thig  supreme  central 
junta  undertook  to  do ;  this  difficulty,  unless  they 
could  have  kept  their  enemy  upon  the  frontier, 
which  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  military  part  of  the  system  that  they  had 
to  reform,  bordered  so  closely  upon  impossibility, 
that  it  may  account  for  the  failures  of  that  body, 
without  judging  unfavourably  of  the  talents  or 
unanimity  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  equal  zeal  and 
knowledge  in  the  members  of  the  provincial  jun- 
tas, as  they  have  to  direct  the  resources  of  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  country,  and  to  excite 
the  energy  of  men  over  whom  they  have  in  im- 
mediate local  influence,  and  whose  confidence 
they  possess  in  a  way  that  no  disasters  can  -en^ 
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tirely  extinguish*  ;  their  task  is  in  every  respect 
so  much  easier,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  efforts 
of  the  provinces  have  at  all  times  surpassed  any 
thing  that  could  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  act 
cf  the  supreme  government. 

If  the  supreme  central  junta,  therefore,  was  a 
necessary  experiment,  tried  not  without  feir  hopes 
of  success,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
has  failed ;  why  renew,  until  circumstances  so 
£ir  change  as  again  to  render  it  a  measure  of  ne- 
necessity,  the  same  experiment  of  another  gene- 
ral government  for  Spain,  which  is  not  likely, 
at  this  moment,  to  promise  much  better  success 
than  the  former  ? 

As  long  as  the  enemy  keeps  possession  of  all 
the  central  parts  of  Spain,  a  supreme  national  go- 
vernment, however  good,  would  perhaps  prove 
more  a  disadvantage  than  a  benefit  to  that  coun- 
try. It  would  only  deaden  the  energy  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  armies  and  of  the  people,  in  the 
remote  provinces,  of  whose  situation  it  would  be 
incapable  of  judging,  and  whom  its  orders  could 
seldom  or  never  reach  in  time  to  meet  emergen- 
cies. Its  authority  must,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  merely  nominal ;  and,  in  fact,  such 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  disasters  will  not 
occasion  a  change  of  leaders  in  the  provinces,  from  time  to 
time,  but  that  nothing  can  totally  extinguish  the  local  in- 
fluence of  that  class  of  men,  from  whom  these  leaders  will 
be  chosen,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  will  spring  up. 
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has  actually  been  the  case  in  Spain,  where,  to 
speak  only  of  what  I  have  myself  observed,  the 
provincial  juntas  of  the  northern  provinces,  ex- 
ercised their  former  powers  without  wsdting  for, 
or  even  adhering  to,  any  orders,  after  Madrid 
had  fallen,  and  their  communication  with  the 
supreme  central  junta  was  interrupted  by  the 
French  troops. 

Into  whatever  part  of  Spain  we  may  here- 
after  carry  our  arms,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, we  should  therefore  come  to  a  direct  ne- 
gociation  with  one  or  more  of  the  provinces,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  such  unnecessary  ob#^ 
stacle^  as  a  supreme  junta  invested  with  the  in- 
signia, without  possessing  the  substance,  of  so- 
vereign power.  Let  us  fairly  state  our  views, 
name  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  our  co- 
operation can  be  of  any  use  to  the  common  cauise, 
and  insist  upon  having  sufficient  power  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  these  conditions  put  into  cur 
own  hands ;  making  the  Spaniards  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  require  this,  not  fi-om  a  doubt 
of  their  sincerity  or  good-will,  but  from  a  con- 
viction founded  upon  the  experience  of  both  na- 
tions, that  whilst  the  affairs  of  Spain  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  not  only  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  reorganize  them  without 
our  assistance,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a 
native  government  to  execute  of  itself,  without 
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delegating  to  us  a  portion  of  its  power,  any  en* 
gagement  entered  into  with  us,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  subjects. 

In  short,  we  must  act,  in  respect  to  those  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
expel  the  enemy,  by  venturing  to  carry  on  the 
war  on  a  greater  scale,  exactly  as  we  have  done 
in  Portugal;  where,  without  interfering  in  civil 
conc^erns*,  we  have  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  and  direction  of  military  aflfairs,  which, 
by  all  rules  both  of  justice  and  of  policy,  ought 
•  to  belong,  amongst  allied  nations,  when  they  take 
the  field  with  nearly  equal  numbers,  to  that  which 
has  the  best  disciplined  troops,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  in  wan 
The  natives  of  the  peninsula  have  seen  the  salu- 
tary efiects  of  this  arrangement.  The  Portuguese 
have  enjoyed  a  year's  respite  from  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  under  which  every  province  of  Spain 
has  been  bleeding ;  and  their  own  troops,  as  well 
as  our's,  have  been  constantly  supplied  with  ' 
every  thing  in  abundance,  although  Portugal  is 
not  so  rich  in  resources,  as  that  part,  of  the  Sp2kr 

*  I  mean  not  openly  interfering  ;  but  we  should  certainly 
interfere  by  our  influence,  as  much  as  we  can,, in  order  to 
make  the  cause,  for  which  we  fight,  popular.  If  we  neglect 
to  do  this  (whether  we  do  it  or  not,  I  know  not),  our  noiri- 
interference  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Portugal  is  more  to  b« 
blamed  than  commended. 
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hish  territory,  in  which  both  Cuesta^s  and  Lord 
WeUington's  armies  were  starving** 

At .  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  engross  the  whole  of  the  military  com- 

*  Extract  froril  Lord  Wellington's  letter  to  Mr.  Frere, 
dated  Tala?era,  the  24th  of  July,  1809.  ^^  It  is  ridi(iuIous  \o 
'  pretend  that  the  country  cannot  supply  our  Wauts.  The 
*  French  army  is  well  fed ;  the  horses  of  the  caralry  in  ex- 
'^  cellent  condition,  and  the  soldiers,  who  are  taken,  in 
^  good  health,  and  n^ell  supplied  with  bread,  of  which,  in- 
^  deed^  they  left  a  small  magazine  behind  them.  This  is  & 
^  rich  country  in  corOy  in  comparison  with  Portugal;  and 
^  ^eX^  during  the  wjiele  of  my  operations  in  that  country^ 
'  we  never  wanted  breads  but  one  day,  on  the  frontiers  of 
'  Galicia.*' 

Afterwards  his  lordship  adds  in  tlie  same  letter,  ^^  The 
**  Spanish  army  has  plenty  of  every  thldg:'*  but  I  presume, 
by  this  observation^  that  he  must  have  meant  in  point 
ef  quantity  only  ;  because  it  appears  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  correspondence  laid  before  parliament,  particularly 
from  Lord  Wellington's  own  letters  of  a  subsequent  date, 
that  the  actual  distress  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  little  inferior 
to  oiir  own.  All  military  nlisn  of  experience  may  have  ob^^ 
served,  that  want  of  arrangement,  even  in  a  small  detach^ 
ment  of  an  anny,  may  produce  the  same  injurious  effects  as 
actual  scarcity* 

It  will  be  understood,  that  whenever  I  have  quoted  these 
ofiiciai  documents  with  a  tiew  to  prove  any  fact,  I  have  chosen 
some  particular  passage.  Coincident  with,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressive of,  what  results  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole.  To  quote  in  a  different  way,  by  taking  some  single 
passage  without  its  context^  such  as  the  last  part  of  the  abovd 
extract,  which  may  bear  a  construction  contrary  to  the  ge** 
neral  mass  of  evidence,  is  what  I  have  carefully  avoided,  and 
what  no  man,  who^e  object  is  to  investigate  the  truth,  will  do« 
PART   I*  T  ~ 
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mands  in  Spain.  The  war  in  that  country,  i£ 
carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  sides,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  war  of  several  armies  spread  over 
great  tracts,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other ;  but  two  or  three  of  which  may  oc- 
casionally concentrate  themselves  into  a  grand 
army,  either  in  hopes  of  destroying  some  corps 
of  the  enemy,  or  with  a  view  to  repel  a  similar 
effort  of  his.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
have  more  than  one  British  army  in  the  peninsula, 
or  we  lose  all  the  advantages  which  we  ought  to 
derive  from  our  superior  naval  power ;  and  where- 
ever  we  have  an  army  of  our  own,  there  ought 
to  be  a  native  army  attached  to  it,  of  an  equal 
or  greater  number  of  men,  under  orders  of  the 
British  general. 

The  more  troops  we  send  into  Spain,  the  more 
easy  it  will  be  for  the  Spaniards  to  organize  them- 
selves,  and  to  form  armies,  either  to  act  in  direct 
co-operation  with  or  at  a  distance  from  any  of 
ours.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  less  we  do 
for  Spain,  and  the  more  desperate  we  leave  its 
affairs,  the  more  that  country  will  do  for  itself; 
by  which  opinion,  (although  I  admit  that  it  was 
in  some  measure  just  at  the  commencement  o£ 
the  contest,)  if  they  do  not  reckon  our  own  troops 
for  nothing,  they  appear  to  me  to  maintain  as 
extraordinary  a  doctrine,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  that  should  object  to  send  a 
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boat  to  pick  up  a  drowiilng  tnan,  bediuM  the 
sight  of  approaching  succour  would  discouriige 
him  from  swimming  for  his  life^ 

Some  of  the  combined  armies  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  may  be  so  situated,  in  respect  to  others^ 
that  they  cannot  form  a  junction  if  th<^  wished  it* 
A  general  concert  should,  however,  be  established^ 
as  far  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
making  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
force  generalissimo  of  the  whole :  but  in  those 
provinces  where  we  do  not  ourselves  come  fo^^^ 
ward  with  a  respectable  force,  it  Would  be  both 
unnec^sary  and  unreasonable  to  make  any  d^ 
mands  in  respect  to  the  immecfiate  nuHtaty  com^ 
mand. 

On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  tteat  the  SpaniA 
generals,  who  have  shewn  themselves  time  patriots 
and  able  soldiers,  with  th^  same  toiifidence  which 
we  expect  from  them,  supplying  all  their  tvants 
to  the  best  of  our  J)ower,  and  doing  every  thing 
to  convince  them,  that  we  interfere  ncJ  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessafy  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  We  ought  to  give  them  officers 
to  intermix  with  their  own,  and  even  occasionally 
put  detachments  of  our  troops  under  their  orders* 
The  best  regiments  in  the  British  service^  might 
think  it  an  honour  to  serve  under  som^  of  th^ 
Spanish  generals  of  the  present  d^y^  whose  bat* 
ties,  had  their  military  system  been  well  orga« 
nized,  and  had  the  discipline  equalled  the  spirit 
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tDf  their  troops^  .instead  oi^  defeats,  might  h^ve 
been  glorious  victories. 

As,  by  the  mode  which  I  recommend.  Great 
Britain  would,  in  reality,  act  as  the  general  pro- 
tector of  Spain,  and  engross  a  considerable  degree 
of  power  in  that  countr)f,  it  may  appear  to  many, 
that  so  great  is  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  would  never  agree  to  an  alliance  upon  such 
a  system* 

Their  jealousy  is  consequently  a  diffiipulty,  not 
to  be  deplored,  but  to  be  surmounted ;  and  we 
shall  never  surmount  that,  or  any  other  difficulty, 
without  attempting  to  do  it.  All  nations  have 
their  pride,  and  their  jealousy ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  poorly  of  the  Spaniards,  had  they 
not  possessed  both  these  feelings.  But  the  obsta- 
cles, which  have  arisen  from  their  national  pride, 
have  gradually  vanished,  as  was  before  observed ; 
and  whatever  jealousy  they  may  at  first  h;ive  felt 
of  our  assistance,  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
same  time,  because  it  arose  more  from  a  laudable 
wish  of  doing  as  much  as  possible  for  their  own 
glory,  than  from  any  suspicion  of  our  sincerity. 
It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  they  may  havjB 
become  jealous  of  us  now,  on  the  latter  account ; 
for  although  we  have  succeeded  in  preserving  a 
great  influence  in  all  their  political  and  military 
measures*,  which,  owing  to  the  natural  ambitiofi 

*  This  chapiter  was  written  before  I  had  an  opportunifj 
of  perusing  the  interesting  dacuments  relating  to  Spun  and 
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:ind  jealousy  of  men  in  office  and  commaritd,  not 
merely  of  foreigners,  but  of  their  own  country- 
Portugal,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  1810. 

By  these  it  appears,  that  the  influence  of  the  British  in. 
Spain  has  been  much  greater  and  more  powerfully  exerted^ 
than  I  was  aware  of. 

I  knew  that  major-general  Leith  had  so  mnch  weight' in 
the  proTince,  to  which  he  was  deputed,  that  his  suggestions 
were  almost  equivalent  to  orders.  Sir  D*  Baird  (before  the 
junction)  requested  the  junta  of  Galicia  to  send  a  detachment 
of  troops  to  occupy  Puebla  de  Sanabria,  which  was  done  ac« 
cordingly.  Sir  John  Moore  neyer,  to  my  knowledge,  ex- 
pressed any  thing  in  the  shape  of  wish,  suggestion,  or  advice 
to  the  goyernment  or  people  of  that  province,  in  respect  to 
their  military  affairs.  I  was,  howeyer,  of  opinion,  which  I 
haye  at  all  times  expressed,  that  he  rhight  have  obtained  the 
chief  command  there,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  I  did  not  know^ 
that  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  had  actu- 
ally been  offered  to  him,  and  that  he  had  declined  it.  (See 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning'^  dispatch  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley^ 
dated  the  12th  of  August,  1809.) 

I  suspected  that  we  had,  by  our  influence,  effected  the  es.* 
tablishment  of  a  provisional  gevernment  for  Spain,  but  did 
not  know  it ;  nor  did  I  know  that  that  goyernment,  the  Spa« 
nish  general^,  and  in  short,  all  parties  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
had  not  merely  consulted,  but  requested  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  the  British  ambassadors  and  generals  In 
^yery  measure  both  political  and  military.  To  give  only 
one  proof  of  this,  out  of  many,  we  find  the  supreme  central 
junta,  who  wished  to  displace  Cuesta,  but  feared  his  popu- 
larity, first  insinuating  a  desire,  and  afterwards  directly  re- 
questing, that  the  British  ambassadors  would  make  an  offi- 
etal  demand  to  that  purpose.  (See  pardcularly  Paper  B^ 
No.  3.) 
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men,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  two } 
yet  we  have  totally  neglected  to  cultivate  those 

It  also  appears^  as  I  had  personally  obseryed  in  the  pro^ 
Tuice  of  Galicia,  that  the  jealousy  of  our  assistance  has  dimi^ 
nished,  and  theit  onr  influence  has  increased  exactly  in  prOi* 
portion  to  the  danger. 

We  were,  fqr  instance,  last  year,  refused  admittance  into 
Cadiz,  from  a  Tery  natural  and  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
Spaniards  did  ngt  at  that  time  see  the  state  of  their  affairs  in 
such  an  unfaTourable  light,  as  to  believe  that  a  French  army 
was  likely  to  be  able  iii  appear  before  that  fortress.  All 
mankind  must  be  jealous  of  measures,  of  which  (whether 
Tight  or  wrong  in  their  opinions)  ikkfiy  cannot  see  the  me* 
cessity. 

The  supreme  central  junta,  in  thdr  n^ociation  with  Mr, 
!f  rere  upon  that  head,  appear  to  me  to  have  acted  with  great 
candour.  They  assign  u  Tery  manly  reason  for  their  refusal, 
namely,  that  they  could  not  admit  our  troops  into  Cadiz  at 
the  time  proposed,  without  a  violent  outrage  upon  publio 
opinion,  which  they  fairly  acknowledged  to  he  ^^  the  first 
<^  and  principal  spring  of  their  power."  (See  Don  Martin 
de  Garay's  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  dated  SeYille,  the  1st  of 
March,  1809.) 

Affairs  having  since  changed,  and  the  necessity  having 
been  made  manifest,  we  are  now  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
that  city. 

The  respectable  and  distinguished  authorities,  whose  sig« 
natures  appear  to  these  papers,  agree,  that  whatever  jea« 
lousy  qr  ill-will  may  exist  io  Spain  against  the  English,  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  gpvernment  or  to  its  officers,  who  have  cre« 
ated  it  for  reasons,  which  as  ^len  we  cannot  help  resenting^ 
but  which  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  ciri 
cumstances  under  which  they  acted.  It  is  also  agreed,  thi|l 
the  people  of  Spain  show  the  best  spirit^  that  they  afford  e:i^^ 
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sentiments  of  gratitude,  which  the  people  of  Spain, 
a$  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  at  first 

cellent  materials  for  a  good  military  system,. and  that  they 
eren  possess  the  elements  for  a  good'  political  constitution, 
neither  of  which  they  will  (if  I  reason  justly)  be  able  to  at* 
tain  without  our  assistance  and  constant  interference. 

I  have  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  ha?e 
perhaps  taken  a  liberty  for  which  some  apology  may  be  due, 
by  so  often  quoting  or  referring  to  the  above  documents ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Ine,  as  I  conceive,  that  they 
remove  the  greatest  part  of  th«  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  increasing  our  foroe  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by 
proving,  that  (he  Spaniards  are  of  a  persevering,  but  not  of  a 
'stubborn  and  intractable  character  ;  that  the  people  of  Spain 
are  zealous  in  their  own  cause ;  that  ihej  have  no  jealousy  of  * 
our  assistance;  and  that^onr  influence  has  been  great,  and 
may  be  greater. 

If  my  reader  will  admit  these  data,  then  we  shall  reason 
upon  equal  grounds;  and  so  many  difficulties  will  still  reouun, 
that  contrary  opinions  may  be  formed,  after  all,  as  to  the 
hopes  of  success.  I  shall  only  notice  one  more  objection 
that  may  be  urged  against  prosecuting  the  war  in  Spain. 

This  is  the  question  which  I  foresee  will  naturalfly  be  put  by 
every  reader;  ^^  supposing  that  by  our  address  we  were  to  over* 
come  all  the  scruples  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  manner  pro* 
posed,  where  is  our  army  ?  Where  are  the  soldiers  to  be  foond  ?" 

This  query,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer,  not  having  access  to  the  reports  of  the  war  office;  but 
if  I  know  not  where  the  army  is  now«  |  know  where  it  W9i» 
I  know  where  we  had  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  of  the 
bravest  and  best  equipped  troops  in  the  world,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1809.  As  the  reader  may  not  at  once  penetrate  my 
allusion,  one  half  of  this  formidable  British  army  was  pre* 
paring  to  embark  £or  Walcheren,  under  the  fiwansaid  of  the 
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universally  felt  towards  lis,  for  the  generous 
manner  in  which  we  flew  to  their  assistance*.    If 

Earl  of  Chatham ;  the  other  half  of  it'was  in  Spain  and  Portu* 
gal,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington  (then  Sir  A.  Wcl- 
lesley), 

*  Major  General  Leith,  when  employed  on  a  mission  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  ordered  the  officers  under  his  command 
to  reconnoitre  and  report  upon  various  parts  of  that  country^ 
A  portion  of  Asturias  fell  to  my  share.  And  nothing,  it  will 
be  allowed,  can  be  more  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
people  of  a  country,  than  to  see  foreign  officers  employed  in 
such  a  manner.  Yet,  so  far  from  evincing  any  tokens  at 
jealousy  or  of  indignation  (as  for  suspicion,  that  was  out  of 
the  question,  because  I  always  todd  them  who  I  was,  and 
what  I  was  abont),  they  vied  with  each  other,  who  should  give 
me  the  best  information,  and  to  show  me  the  greatest  dvility. 
The  other  officers  met  with  the  same  favourable  reception. 
Had  any  jealousy  of  the  English  existed  at  that  time,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  have  escaped  our  observation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  people  breathed  nothing  but  gratitude  to 
tfte  British  government;  and,  what  surprised  me,  in  the 
wildest  places  of  the  mountains,  they  expressed  great  satis* 
faction  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  free  circulation  of  our  ma-» 
nufacturcs  in  Spain. 

When  I  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  same  general  from  San« 
iander  to  Reynosa,  to  join  Blake's  army,  after  his  defeats  in 
Biscay^  the  extent  of  which  was  at  that  time  not  fully  known 
to  us,  I  met  a  great  number  of  fugitives,  all  of  the  new  le- 
vies, upon  the  road,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  of 'which  I  informed  them ;  and  endea- 
Toured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  the  officers  to  rally  their 
men,  and  march  to  Reynosa.  They,  oh  their  part,  advised 
me  to  go  back,  asserting  that  the  communication  must  be  est 
Qf  bjT  tbe  French  trQops,  ^nd  it  w»s  even  iramoured  hsy  sonio^ 
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the  supposition  be  true,  that  this  favourable  iixi« 
pression  is  now  effaced  from  their  hearts,  let  us 

of  them,  that  that  place  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Proceeding,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  without 
giving  full  credit  to  these  reports,  and  convinced  that,  at  all 
events,  I  should  be  able  to  discover  the  truth,  and  escape  the 
danger,  before  it  was  too  late,  I  found  a  detachment  of  more 
than  twenty  men  of  the  yeteran  troops  very  much  exhausted, 
at  a  house  upon  the  road,  who  offered  to  put  themselves  under 
my  command,  and  make  good  their  way  to  the  army  with 
me  wherever  it  might  be,  if  I  would  wait  till  morning. 
When  I  declined  this  proposal,  not  liking  the  delay,  they  deter., 
mined  that  I  should  not  go  without  a  guard ;  ahd  four  of  ^c 
least  fatigued  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  From  what  I 
saw  of  the  spirit  of  these  men,  I  should  hare  placed  the  same 
confidence  in  them,  which  they  seemed  to  place  in  me. 

Such  anecdotes,  trifling  in  themselves,  are,  in  my  mind>  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  good-will  of  the  Spaniards^  at  that 
period,  since  these  are  situations  in  which  it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  no  orders  of  superiors  could  have  forced  the  pea- 
sants of  the  mountains  to  affect  a  civility  or  kindness  towards 
us  which  they  did  not  feel :  and  when  an  army  is  dispersed, 
subordination  is  lost  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  a  real 
sentiment  of  friendship  could  have  caused  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers  to  follow,  or  even  to  respect,  British  officers  in  the 
way  that  they  did,  of  which  I  have  given  the  above  as  an 
example.  Not  merely  the  veteran  troops^  the  stragglers  of 
all  kinds,  in  their  greatest  distress,  even  the  most  undisci- 
plined^  respected  us  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  their  own 
officers,  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  whom  they  bitterly  com- 
plained :  indeed,  I  felt  so  assured  that  they  would  obey  me, 
that  if  a  detachment  of  French  cavalry  had  presented  itself, 
it  vFas  my  intention  to  have  rode  back,  and  put  mysdf  at  the 
])ead  of  9  party  of  iJpaniards  of  any  description ;  the  natufe 
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consider  appearances,  and  we  shall  have  little 
cause  to  complain  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

of  the  country  being  much  in  our  favour.  I  was  afterwards 
sorry  to  see  that  the  stragglers  of  the  British  army  did  not 
behave  with  proper  respect  to  the  Spanish  officers. 

Whilst  the  British  hekd-quarters  were  at  Salamanca, 
<^  Lord  Proby  was  at  Tordesillas,  reconnoitring,  when  a 
*^  party  of  French  cayalry  came  into  the  town.  They  staid 
*^  some  time.  Every  man  knew  that  Proby  was  there,  for 
^^  he  had  been  two  days  among  them ;  yet  not  a  man  betrayed 
^^  him.  And  when  the  cavalry  left  the  place,  and  his  lord- 
^^  ship  came  into  the  str^t,  they  all  testified  their  satisfac« 
*^  tion,  and  declared  that,  though  they  had  no  arms,  they 
<^  would  have  died  rather  than  have  allowed  him  to  be 
*^  taken."    (See  Mr.  James  Moore's  Narrative,  &c.) 

A  similar  incident  happened  to  me,  about  the  same  time, 
on  my  way  from  General  Blake's  army  to  Astorga,  in  which, 
for  a  whole  day's  journey,  I  generally  passed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  enemy's  posts — an  experiment  that  I  should  cer. 
tainly  not  have  hazarded,  had  I  doubted  the  good-will  of  the 
Spaniards.  About  dusk  the  second  evening  of  my  journey, 
I  reached  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where  I  thought 
myself  in  security ;  but  two  hours  afterwards,  it  was  entered 
by  the  French  cavalry.  A  priest,  who  had  been  in  company 
with  me  was  taken  (as  I  afterwards  learned)  by  a  patrole  of 
the  enemy's  dragoons,  at  the  door  of  a  house,  not  noit 
than  two  minutes  after  I  had  quitted  it.  Nothing  ctiJid  ex« 
ceed  the  anxiety  which  the  people  of  the  town  showed  on  mjr 
account.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  I  could  prevail 
upon  the  guides  who  attended  me  that  night,  to  accept  of  nnjr 
recompense,  although  they  were  of  the  lower  class  of  people. 
One  man,  In  particular,  who  had  assisted  me  with  great  ia« 
convenience  to  himself,  absolutely  refused  it.  Under  tiidi 
circumstances,  they  seemed  to  think  that  serving  a  BritiA 
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Let  lis,  therefore,  not  hastily  suppose,  as  has 
been  done  by  many  in  England,  that  the  Spa- 
niards are  a  race  of  men  insensible  to  conviction^ 
mulishly  stubborn,  and  jealous,  to  a  brutish  de- 
gree, of  their  best — their  only  friends  ;  let  us  try 

officer  was  a  point  of  duty,  or  of  honour.  Such  incidents 
speak  for  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  prove  the  af- 
fection which  at  that  time  they  bore  to  the  English. 

When  Sir  John  Moore's  army  afterwards  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Soult,  I  was  lodged  in  the  same 
house,  where  my  quarters  had  formerly  been  beat  up  in  thd 
manner  described,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  Bri- 
tish officer,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish 
language,  behave  in  the  most  outrageous  way  to  the  very 
man  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  saving  me  from  be« 
ing  taken  prisoner. 

When  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  I  found 
that  this  officer  had  got  a  notion  in  his  head,  that  the  Spa« 
niards  had  such  a  thorough  detestation  of  us,  that  they  con« 
cealed  the  greatest  part  of  their  goods,  and  would  npt  sell  any 
thing  to  the  British  army,  even  for  ready  money.  Under  this, 
impression,  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  poor  Spaniard,  who 
was  a  shop-keeper,  and  seemed  disposed  to  tear  the  shop  to 
pieces,  because  the  man  could  not  sell  him  what  he  had  not 
got.  Had  this  gentleman  reflected  for  a  moment,  ^e  must 
hftve'seen  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  any  tradesman 
would  not  grasp  at  the  ofiferof  converting  hi&  perishable  goods 
into  money,  when,  his  country  being  the  seat  of  war,  he 
knew  that,  from  day  to  day,  his  house,  with'  all  that  it  con<« 
tained,  was  liable  to  be  plundered  or  burnt. 

Upon  such  grounds  as  these  was  the. opinion,  vrtiich  the 
*  soldiers  and  part  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army  enter*, 
tained  of  the  jealous  and  uofriendly  character  of  the  Spa« 
QiardS)  formed* 
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whether  they  are  not  to  be  moved,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings,  tof 
their  reason,  and  to  their  interest.  After  thus 
doing  our  best,  should  we  fail  in  removing  their 
jealousy,  then  let  us  represent  them  in  what  light 
we  please ;  but  if  we  have  not  yet  fairly  made  the 
attempt,  let  us  either  divide  the  blame,  or  blame 
ourselves,  not  them,  for  whatever  jealousy  may. 
at  present  exist  between  us. 

In  fair  weather  and  gentle  breezes,  when  no 
land  is  in  sight,  all  manner  of  jealousies  may  exist 
in  an  ill-regulated  ship,  and  boys  or  landsmen 
may  be  appointed  to  steer  :  but  when  the  storm 
rises,  and  the  vessel  is  tost  amongst  rocks  and 
shoals ;  or  when  the  battle  rages,  and  the  decks 
are  covered  with  mangled  bodies ;  ignorance  and 
cowardice  sneak  down  below,  or  are  driven  from 
the  helm,  and  the  brave  and  sldlfiil  quarter-mas- 
ter takes  his  proper  place.  Spain  is  a  ship  assailed 
by  foes  without,  fiill  of  leaks,  surrounded  by- 
dangerous  reefs,  and  with  feeble  or  unsldlful 
hands  at  the  wheel.  Every  Spaniard  must  see 
that  this  is  the  case.  Let  Britain  step  forward, 
let  her  promise  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  vessd, 
and  let  her  claim  her  place.  She  has  the  strong 
arm,  the  daring  heart,  and  the  eicperienced  mind« 
Her  station  is  the  helm  by  rights.  Who  would 
either  have  the  wish  or  the  power  to  dispute  it  ? 

"  Spaniards/*  we  might  say  to  our  allies,  ^  on 
*'  what  plea  can  you  doubt  our  sincerity?    Bf 
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••.  w^  thought  you  were  able  to  save  yourselves, 
>V  would  it  not  be  for  our  interest,  to  increase 
our  own  power,  by  attacking  our  common 
enemy,  in  some  other  point,  where  we  could 
reap  all  the  advantages  of  conquest  ?     Would 
we  not  go,  in  preference,  to  some  country, 
'*  whose  inhabitants  are  equally  weary  of  the 
^^  French  yoke  with  yourselves,  but  at  the  same 
*'  time  disgusted  with  native  governments,  and 
**  indifferent  about  national  independence  ?   Look 
**  around  you,  and  you  must  own  that  many 
^'.  such  countries  offer  themselves  as  the  prize  of 
*'  our  valour.   Should  we  abuse  your  confidence, 
^*  and  attempt,  after  driving  out  the  French,  to 
make  you  a  province  of  Britain,  could  we  pre- 
serve  our  power,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  contrary  to  your  wishes  ?    You   will 
say,  certainly  not ;  and  we  ourselves  feel  that 
**  we  could  not.     At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you,  that,  highly  as 
we  respect  you,  and  much  as  we  applaud  your 
generous  love  of  freedom,  so  congenial  to  our 
own  feelings,  we  serve  you  principally  from  self- 
**  ish  views/    If  we  were  not  afraid  of  France,  we 
should  probably  have  done  very  little  to  assist 
you ;  but  as  that  enormous  power  threatens  our 
*'  own  destruction,  it  is  our  interest,  since  we  see 
'^  that  we  cannot  conquer  you,  to  sUve  yoflpVnd 
to  make  you  as  .strong  and  flourishing  as  pos- 
sible, in-order  that  your  alliance  inay  hereafter 
be  of  use  to  us,  which  it  is  not  at  present. 
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Weigh  well  your  situation,  consider  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  save  yourselves,  before  you 
reject  our  assistance,  and  prefer  our  enmity  to 
our  friendship ;  for  we  are  resolved,  that  you 
shall  no  longer  be  our  friends  by  halves. 

Have  we  not,  at  any  moment  we  please,  the 
power  of  making  peace  with  France,  and  ac- 
knowledging Joseph  Buonaparte  ?  Even  with- 
out coming  to  any  accommodation  with 
France,  may  we  not  withdraw  the  aids  of 
money  and  of  military  stores  with  which  we 
hive  hitherto  supplied  you  ?  Were  you  your- 
selves so  fully  provided  with  all  these  articles, 
*'  as  not  to  want  our  assistance,  may  we  not  re- 
"  move  our  cruizers  from  your  coast  ?  And  in 
*^  any  of  these  suppositions,  what  will  become 
^'  of  Spanish  independence  ? 

"  You  hav^,  we  repeat,  only  one  alternative 
before  you:  you  must  either  be  the  slaves  of 
France,  or  the  friends  of  Britain :  and  you 
must  prove  yourselves  our  friends,  by  giving 
'*  us  as  much  military  power  and  political  inflii- 
*'  ence,  in  your  affairs,  as  We  demand ;  without 
*'  which  we  cannot  possibly  save  you. 

*'  We  have  now  stated  our  wishes  arid  our 
opinions  in  the  plainest  language.  If  you  stffl 
doubt  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  defend 
yChrselveS  the  best  way  you  can :  but  be  not  of- 
*^  fended  or  surprised,  if  we  withdraw  our  assist- 
^*  ance ;  for  we  have  need  of  all  our  resources  to 
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"  serve  ourselves,  and  such  allies  as  we  may  find 
^^  disposed  to  grant  us  that  confidence,  which 

you  deny  us. 
Much  as  we  regret  the  prospect,  if  you  de- 
"  cline  our  offers,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  never 
"  again  meet  as  friends,  upon  equal  terms.     la 

that  case,  we  must  bid  you  farewel,  till  we 

meet  as  enemies ;  till  you  either  see  us,  once 
"  more,  fighting  in  your  fields  against  the  French, 
"  not  as  your  allies,  but  disputing  with  them,  whe- 
"  ther  they  or  we  are  to  rule  in  Spain ;  or  till  we 
"  see  you  dragged  as  conscripts  in  the  train  of 

France^  endeavouring  to  reduce  us,  or  our 

posterity,  to  the  same  state  of  degradation, 
"  which  you  will  have  chosen  for  yourselves. 
We  wait  your  decision  with  anxiety,  but 

without  apprehension.  We  know  that  our 
"  numbers  are  limited,  but  you  have  not  yet 
*^  seen  our  powers  exerted  to  their  full  extent. 
"  We  are  now  determined  to  display  them,  arid 
*'  the  world  shall  bear  witness  to  our  energy.  If 
"  you  choose  our  friendship,  we  promise  never 
*'  to  abandon  you ;  if  our  enmity,  we  trust  that 
*'  you  will  find  us  valiant  and  resolute  enemies/* 

For  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  see  no 
great  difficulty  in  removing  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  thus  coming  forward,  now  that  cir- 
cumstances admit,  and  even  require,  some  foch 
explanation,  and  speaking  our  sentiments  to  them 
in  the  language  of  truth,  without  the  smallest  re- 
serve or  disguise.    All  nations,  however  jealous 
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of  others,  have  banished  suspicion  from  theiif 
hearts,  when  they  have  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  situation.  The  independent  republics  of 
Greece,  when  threatened  with  subjection  by  the 
Persian  monarch,  allowed  themselves  to  be  com- 
manded, sometimes  by  the  Spartans,  sometimes 
by  the  Athenians.  The  Syracusans,  who  destroyed 
the  formidable  army  of  Nicias,  afterwatds  sub-* 
mitted  to  the  orders  of  Timoleon^  The  Dutch, 
when  they  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
offered  to  put  themselves  under  the  cotfimand  of 
any  power,  that  would  protect  them  against  their 
formidable  adversary.  The  sovereign  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany  obeyed  Gustavus.  Our  own 
forefathe!^,  who  were  neither  less  national,  nor  less 
proud  than  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  pro- 
bably much  more  so,  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  assist,  and  afterwards  to  govern  them  ;  and  yet 
England  neither  became  a  province  of  Holland, 
nor  Holland  of  England.  The  confederates  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  chief 
command  of  their  armies,  although  the  British 
troops  appear,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  inferior 
in  every  thing,  but  valour,  to  those  of  their  allies*. 
Are  we  fallen  so  low,  in  the  present  day,  that  we 
may  not  now  aspire  to  the  chief  command  in, 
Spain ;  a  country  where  our  own  Peterborough 
commanded  in  former  times,  with  universal  ap- 
plause of  the  Spaniards,  in  spite  of  national  jea* 

*  Sec  Bland's  Military  Discipliae^  chap*  ix.  art.  xir» 
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lousy,  religious  prejudices,  the  smallness  of  his 
force,  and  of  eyery  other  difficulty  which  ought 
to  have  affected  him  niuch  more  than  us ;  one 
only  excepted,  of  our  own  creation, — the  poor 
opinion  which  th^  present  breed  of  Englishmen 
seem  to  entertain  of  themselves  ; — z  difficulty  cer- 
tainly unknown  in  the  days  of  Peterborough, 
when*  our  high-minded  ancestors  felt  themselves 
worthy  to  command  the  world,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea ;  and  neither  looked  forward  with  awe 
to  the  science,  or  tactics,  or  discipline,  of  thosel 
whom  they  were  to  encounter,  even  when  they 
were  the  most  deficient  in  all  tliese  qualities  them- 
selves; 

Should  we,  by  acting  on  some  such  decided 
system  as  has  been  above  recommended,  expel 
^  the  French  from  Spain  (how  we  are  to  expel  themf 
by  any  other  system,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see);  then, 
let  us  lay  down  our  autnority,  having  previously 
made  arrangements,  that  will  leave  the  Spaniards 
in  a  state  of  real  independence,  not  a  prey  to 
anarchy*,  such  as  that  to  which  Flaminius  con- 
signed the  Greeks,  when  he  proclaimed  their  li- 
berty at  the  Isthmian  games — ^an  act^  for  which  he 

*  I  shall  not  pfetend  to  enter  into  dis6u^s4o'iis  so  far  abore' 
toy  sphel'e  :  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  will  be  imp«ssibld 
for  us  to  sate  Spain,  \^itbout  having  so  itiu'ch  power  and  in. 
fiuence  in  that  country,  as  will  enable  iis,  iii  a  great  measure^ 
to  settle  its  future  constitution,  'fhat  we  Ought,  therefore^ 
ii6t  to  allow  an  ambitions  oligarchy  to  usurp  and  bold  th& 
chief  authority,  a  second  thne,  in  Spai6,  cobtrafy  to  the  4A* 
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SO  little  deserved  the  gratitude  of  that  nation,  qr 
the  applause  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by 
many  modern  writers.     If  we  act  in  such  a  man- 

cient  laws  of  that  monarchy,  and  in  contempt  both  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  of  ourselves.  If  we  do  so,  our  having 
expelled  the  French,  may  prove  to  have  been  labour  in  vain ; 
because  anarchy  and  civil  war,  or  a  disunion  of  the  pro- 
vinces, will  follow;  and  if  Buonaparte  be  not  called  in  by 
one  of  the  factions,  at  all  eTcnts,  Spain  cannot  be  expected 
to  afford  us  any  assistance,  or  to  be  any  efifectual  counter- 
poise to  the  French  power. 

It  will  not  be  understood  by  this  remark,  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  use  our  influence,  in  Spain,  to  revolutionize  that 
country,  by  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  a  democracy. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  should  have  a  nevir 
junta,  or  oligarchy,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be  equally 
impotjent  against  the  common  enemy ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  it  would  rule,  not  like  the  present  one,  by  frand 
and  intrigues,  but  by  bloodshed  and  confiscations:  fori 
have  already  shoMm,  in  the  note  to  page  259,  that  the  su- 
preme central  junta  is,  in  nature  and  principles,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  late  revolutionary  government  of  France,  when 
it  stood  mid- way  between  pure  democracy  and  despotism. 

When  a  great  natidn  has  been  long  subject  to  such  a  de« 
grading  government  as  that  which  formerly  ruled  Spain,  it 
must  be  allowed  by  all  men,  that  a  change  is  desirable:  but 
from  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that  country,  should  its 
independence  be  hereafter  established,  a  change  is  not  merely 
a  thin^  to  be  wished  ;  no  human  power  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  Spain  has  the  example  of  two  revolutions  before  her^ 
similar  to  each  other  only  in  name  ;  one,  the  revolution  of 
Great  Britain  in  1688  ;  the  other,  that  of  France  within  our 
memory  :  the  former  to  be  applauded  and  imitated,  the  Iftt* 
tcr  to  be  execrated  and  avoided. 
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ner,  our  conduct,  although  not  resulting  from  pure 
generosity  to  a  foreign  nation,  will  be  truly  wor-^ 
thy  of  British  principles  ;  it  will  be  more  magna- 
nimous, and  more  applauded  by  future  ages,  than 
that  of  the  Romans  in  the  most  virtuous  times  of 
their  commonwealth;  and  whatever  feuds  or 
wars  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Spain  will,  to  the  latest  ge- 
nerations, revere  the  name  of  a  Briton,  and  will 
rank  on  a  par  with  that  of  their  own  most  illus- 
trious patriots,  the  memory  of  British  statesmen 
and  warriors,  who  may  either  have  planned  for 
them  in  the  cabinet,  or  fought  for  them  in  the 
field. 

This,  in  my  mind,  would  be  true  glory,  true 
justice,  and  true  generosity ;  and  should  we  shrink 
from  making  the  attempt,  lest  we  should  be 
thought  to  act  unjustly,  or  from  a  still  more  wo- 
manish fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  our  allies*^ 

*  A  woman  may  be  afraid  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband  or  lover,  and  mt^del  her  conduct  accordingly  ;  but 
that  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  nation  in  the  world,  in  point 
of  power— ^that  Great  Britain  should  act  upon  this  kind  of 
womanish  policy,  suited  only  to  such  states  as  the  former 
republic  of  San  Marino, — is  a  doctrine  reserved  for  our  timid 
newspaper  politicians  of  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  know 
the  strength  of  every  nation  but  their  own ;  who  see  with  a 
lynx's  eye,  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success,  whilst 
they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle  that  impedes  the  progre^ 
of  04ir  enemies. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  by  a  perusal  of  th&documents  so  often 
alluded  to  io  former  notes,  that  the  British  goTenimeat  has 
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the  chances  are  that  we  shall  fail,  and,  m  that 
case,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives, \^  e  may  be  held  in  detestation  by  the  present 
generation  of  men,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal. 
But  whether  they  may  think  well  or  ill  of  us, 
hereafter,  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  trifling  con- 
sideration ;  except  so  far  as  it  may  mortify  our 
vanity,  when  we  find,  that  the  measures  taken 
with  a  view  of  gaining  their  good  opinion,  shall 
have  produced  quite  the  contrary  effect.    This 

not  been  biassed,  iu  its  conduct  in  Sp^iin,  by  such  miserable 
doubts  and  scruples  ;  that  it  has  interfered  in  erery  thfng,  as 
far  as  it  thought  necessary ;  that  it  saw  the  necessity  of  demand-- 
ing  the  chief  command  of  the  armies,  and  that  such  a  demand 
^vould  have  been  made,  had  the  British  troops  remained  in 
Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  As  the  events  in  Spain 
appear  to  me  to  afford  a  great  fesson  in  war,  I  have  not  al» 
tered  any  thing  in  this  chapter,  in  consequence  of  afterwards 
knowing  these  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood, 
that  in  labouring  to  establish  the  justice  of  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  governments,  my  view  is  to  defend 
our  interference  in  Spain  in  particular,  of  which  I  knew 
very  fittle  at  the  thiie  I  wrote.  My  object  was  to  Hy  dow» 
general  principici',  without  adopting  which,  we  cannot  sue- 
cood  in  war;  if  rid  if  I  did  nat  think  thera  perfectly  just,  I 
slioi'li!  not  roeommend  them,  , 

Ts  it  then  just  for  us,  it  will  be  said,  to  apply  such  princi« 
pK's  in  any  wjiy  we  please?  Certainly  not.  In  the  practi- 
cal application*  of  them,  ires  the  merit  or  the  disgrace,  the  jus-* 
rice  or  the  injustice,  of  the  conduct  of  one  independent  na« 
tion  towards  another. 

In  one  thing  1  reckon  myseff  fortunate.  The  supreme 
central  junta,  of  whose  immediate  dissolution  I  saw  no  pros* 
peiSt,  when  this  chapter  was  first  written^  has  since  oeased  pOjt 
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mortification,  like  former  ones  of  the  same  kind, 
we  shall  soon  get  over,  by  charging  them  with  in- 
gratitude. A  more  serious  evil  remains.  X^e 
natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whom  we  omitted, 
or  despaired  pf  being  able,  to  discipline,  will  be 
disciplined  by  our  enemies  j  they,  whom  we  knew 
not  how  tp  lead,  will  be  driven  by  the  French : 
and  if  we  should  hereafter  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  our  preponderating  naval  superiority 
against  the  world ;  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
resources  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  will  be,^of 
themselves,  sufficient  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  an 
army  strong  enough  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ; 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  mighty  continental  empire 
of  France  at  liberty  to  wield  all  its  strength  against 
Great  Britain*  For  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  did 
I  say  !  Three  centuries  ago,  the  energy  and  valour 
of  Spain*  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  £u«> 
rope.  These  things  wei  leave  to  our  reader  to 
reflect  upoii,  brfore  we  proceed  further  in  our 
Essay, 

• 

enlist.  Hence  my  animadversions  upon  the  constitution  and 
measures  of  that  body,  may  appear  less  inTidious,  and  may 
be  discussed  with  greater  calmness,  than  if  it  still  held  its 
place  among»t'the  sovereign  powers  of  £urope.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  new  proyisioqal  goTemment,  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  may  be  better  constituted,  and  prove  more 
§f^^iG\it  and  prosperous^ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Of  the  necessity  of  mixing  Politics  "with  Wotj-^ 
That  a  vigorom  martial  policy  insures  success 
in  diplomacy. — Of  the  impolicy  of  granting  sulh 
sidies  to  foreign  powers. 

The  necessity  of  mixing  politics  with  war,  will 
have  been  fully  inferred  from  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  martial  policy,  laid  down  and 
illustrated  in  the  three  last  chapters  of  this  work* 
It  is  in  vain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  general  un- 
<lerstands  his  art ;  it  is  in  vain,  that  he  commands 
valiant  and  well-disciplined  troops ;  in  vain,  that 
he  gains  victories  ;  unless  his  way  be  smoothed, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  success  consolidated,  by  the 
labours  of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator.  He 
ought  himself,  if  not  equally  fit  for  negociating  as 
for  fighting,  to  have  a  just  and  distinct  i4ea  of 
the  policy  most  proper  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
country  in  which  he  acts ;  and  should  be  fully 
capable  of  pointing  out  to  his  superiors  at  home 
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and  to  his  colleague,  the  ambassador,  abroad,  the 
ever-varying  obstacles  that,  from  time  to  timd^ 
oppose  his  success ;  which  he  will  leave  to  their 
superior  power,  or  influence  and  address,  to  set 
aside,  as  far  as  he  finds  that  he  cannot  himself 
overcome  them  by  force  of  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politician  or  states* 
man,  who  has  not  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  must  ever  go  to  work  blindly.  It  is  his 
business  to  decide ;  but  he  will  find,  himself 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  opinions  of  soldiers,  ^d 
he  may  either  fall  into  the  hands  of  weak  and  ig* 
norant,  but  self-sufficient  men ;  or  if  he  should 
happen  to  consult  and  employ  those  who  have  the 
proper  tj^lents,  he  may  prove  incapable  of  sup- 
porting  them,  or  of  persevering  in  a  welUcpn- 
certed,  well-begun  enterprise,  when  some  unfore- 
seen difficulty  presents  itself,  or  when  some  new 
object,  equally  tempting,  comes  in  his  way. 

The  studies  of  war  and  of  politics,  ought  there<^ 
fore  never  to  be  divided.  Art  and  force  must 
always  go  hand  in  hand' ;  and,  of  the  two,  as  a 
Roman  historian  has  observed,  the  former  may- 
even  be  deemed  the  more  powerful  agent  in  war*# 

. « 

♦  *^  Diu  magnum  inter  mortalis  certamen  fuit ;  vi  ne  cor* . 
^^  poris,  an  virtute  animi  res  militaris  magis  procedereV' 
says  S^llust,  at  the  commencement  of  his  history  of  Cataline's 
conspiracy  ;  and  after  discussing  the  question,  he  makes  the* 
decision  alluded  tp  in  the  text :  *'  Turn  demum  periculo  at. 
^^  que  negotiis  compertum  est,  in  bello  plarimum  ingeniata^ 
**  posse." 
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The  erroneous  notion,  which  prevails  amongst 
the  British  officers,  that  they  neither  ought  to 
have,  nor  to  assume,  any  responsibility  out  of 
the  routine  of  their  military  duties,  has  very 
much  embarrassed,  and  has  greatly  tended  to  the 
failure  of  their  operations.  It  has,  as  it  v^ere, 
stinted  the  growth  of  their  mental  faculties,  and 
has  caused  them  to  limit  their  views  and  conduct 
by  the  maxims  of  the  plodding  tactician,  when 
they  ought  to  have  chosen  heroes  for  theh*  mo- 
dels. It  has  made  them  look  up  for  further  in- 
structions, when  they  ought  to  have  been  acting ; 
and  wait,  in  a  helpless  state,  for  the  assistance  of 
others,  to  whom  they  themselves  ought  to  have 
dictated,  or  commanded,  what  was  proper  to  be 
done. 

One. would  think  that  no  man  is  so  ignorant, 
as  not  to.  know  that*,  even  if  this  country  were 
invaded,  martial  law  will  be  proclaimed  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  may  be  the  seat  of  war ;  nor 
does  it  require  any  great  depth  of  research  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  that  first  led  a  nation,  so  jealous 
of  military  authority,  to  adopt  this  arrangement. 
Experience  taught  our  ancestors,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  could  not  possibly  enforce  obedience 
to  his  orders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  contending 
armies,  without  the  support  of  the  military.  .Yet 
the  British  officers,  when  they  crpss  the  sea  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  seem  so  insensible  ta  the 
^hange  of  scene,  as  not  to  understand  that  martia^ 
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law  is  in  force  wherever  they  act.  Accustomed, 
in  the  bosom  of  peace,  at  hoaie  or  in  our  colonies, 
to  be  subordinate,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  every 
thing,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  not  to  move  a- 
step  without  his  permission  or  authority,  they 
carry  these  habits  and  feelings  into  countries  in  a 
state  of  actual  wjurfere ;  and  blame  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates for  not  doing,  in  their  behalf,  what 
it  is  npt  in  his  power  \o  do,  and  what  it  is 
their  own  duty  either  to  do,  or  to  see  donei,  for 
themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  magistrates  of  fo- 
reign nations,  of  whom  we  so  absurdly  complain, 
may  perhaps  look  upon  us  with  secret  contempt, 
and  suppose  us  to  be  the  most  unaccountably 
weak  ^nd  stupid  people  in  the  world ;  when  they 
know,  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their 
own  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  things, 
they  are  bound  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
our  generals  in  every  thing ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  find  that  the  latter,  instead 
of  issuing  orders,  which  they  would  neither  wish 
nor  dare  to  disobey,  come  before  them  with  hum- 
ble requests  and  petitions.  Is  it  in  human  nature, 
that  those  men  can  be  obeyed,  respected,  well- 
treated,  or  even  beloved,  in  any  country,  or  in  * 
any  situation  or  office  in  life,  who  will  not  assjert 
their  own  power,  claim  their  rights,  and  who, 
y^hen  thev  ought  to  speak  in  the  lan^age  of 
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firmness  and  resolution,  either  mildly  or  sternly 
as  occasion  may  require,  break  out  into  the 
prayers,  lamentations,  and  complaints,  of  sup- 
pliants ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  general 
is  to  waste  his  time,  by  entering  into  all  the  refined 
subtleties,  or  profound  mysteries,  that  are  sup- 
posed by  the  uninitiated  to  form  the  study  of  the 
diplomatic  corps ;  or  that  the  statesman  is  to  be- 
wilder himself  with  the  practice  of  military  ma- 
noeuvres, or  with  the  theories  of  gunnery  and  of. 
engineering.    Firmness  is  the  most  useful  (I  had 
almost  said,  the  only  useful)  quality  \fi  diplomacy. 
Decision,  inflexible  perseverance,  and  greatness  of 
mind,  are  the  best  military  guides  for  a  minister 
of  war.     If  he  has  these  counsellors  in  his  own 
bosom,  they  are  worth  all  the  fortification  and 
tactics  in  the  world.     The  ancient  Romans,  an 
ignorant,  unpolished  people,  who  never  sacrificed 
either  to  the  muses  or  to  the  graces,  always  pros- 
pered in   their  diplomatic  affairs ;   because  the 
princes  and  commonwealths,  with  whom  they  ■ 
had  to  treat,  although  they  might  inwardly  de- 
spise the  youth  and  ignorance,  or  be  disgusted  by. 
the  rudeness,  of  the  Roman  envoy,  knew  that  his 
,  employers  were  ixi  earnest :  they  knew  that  the: 
legions  could  be  got  ready  to  match,  or  to  em*: 
bark  at  a  moment's  warning ;   and  that,  if  they^ 
refused  his  demands,  sooner  or  later  he.  would  he.* 
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fpllowed  by  a  consular  army,  to  ma,ke  them  good 
by  force  of  arms*.     Some  centuries  afterwards, 

*  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  made  war  against  the  two  Pto^ 
lemies,  brothers  and  joint  kings  of' Egypt;  the  whole  of 
which  country  he  had  reduced,  except  Alexandria;  and  by 
one  of  his  generals  he  had  also  nearly  effected  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war,  when  C.  Po- 
pillius  Laenas  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans, 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  The  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  this  negociation  is  thus  briefly  related 
by  Appian. — K.a)  ccvraj,  t/lfXT'omeSevovn  TFspl  tr^v  AXff ay^/?giay, 
IIoar/AArt;  itapd  Fw^aiu)v  irpsa'^evtyj^  ^xs,  ^egujy  8sXrov,  sv  y 
*tci$£  ByeypcL'mro'  M^  ntoXsijiiiv  TlroXBfjt^aiois  Avtlo^ov,  Ava<* 
yvovti  ^6  oLvrw,  xou  Xeyovri  PouXs^jcsaSai,  kvkXov  xjl  poi^^ux  •»*£- 
pisypoc^ev  6  TLomiWios^  xa*  slmev,  Evravia,  ^ovXevov,  *0  jolIit 
^ij  KarxmXays)^  dve^eu^Sy  &c,  (Appian.  de  rebus  Syriacis. 
cap.  Ixvi.)  ^^  After  he  (Antiochus)  had  formed  his  camp  be* 
^'  fore  Alexandria,  Popillius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  arriredj^ 
^^  bearing  a  dispatch,,in  which  was  written,  '  Antiochus  must 
^'  not  make  war  against  the  Ptolemies.'  When  he  had  read 
'^  this,  he  answered,  that  he  would  consider  upon  the  sub« 
'*  ject ;  upon  which,  Popillius  drew  a  circle  round  him  with 
^'  his  stick,  and  said  ^  Consider  here.'  He  being  frightened^ 
<<  broke  up  his  camp,''  &c. 

Polybius  has  entered  into  more  particulars,  and  it  is.eaSsy 
to  see  that  he  is  much  disgusted  by  the  unnecessary  insolence 
of  Popillius,  whose  proposals  (he  perhaps  justly  observes) 
Antiochus  might  have  rejected,  but  for  the  preriotis  sue* 
cesses  of  the  Roman  arms  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedon* 
But  how  did  the  Romans  negociate  with  Perses  ?  Was  it  not 
with  equal,  or  with  greater  firmness,  even  at  the  time  whea 
fortune  frowned  upon  them?  See  page  215,  where  I  have^ 
alluded  to  that  trdnsaction.  These  two  instances,  out  of  a 
thousand^  may  serye  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Roman  diplo- 
loacy. 
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when*  the  posterity  of  these  semi-barbarians  had 
become  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  Greece,  of  Asia^ 
and  of  Egypt,  the  Roman  ambassadors,  in  spite 
of  their  eloquence,  their  politeness,  and  of  their 
thorough  skill  in  every  branch  of  diplomacy,  were 
treated  with  contempt  wherever  they  went ;  be- 
cause the  martial  spirit  of  the  legions,  which 
would  have  been  the  best  support  to  a  good  cause, 
and  which  might  have  palliated,  or  even  givea 
weight  to  a  bad  one,  was  unfortunately  extinct. 
Sovereign  powers  have,  in  all  ages  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  account,  showi^  themselves  so 
Stubborn  and  so  deaf  to  reason,  th^t  the  ablest 
arguments,  used  in  support  of  the  justest  claims, 
have  invariably  been  thrd^n  away,  when  those 
who  maintained  them  were  unprovided  with 
fleets  and  armies  to  back  their  representations^ 
James  the  first,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  one  of 
our  most  learned  monarchs,  and  no  prince,  in 
any  age,  ever  displayed  greater  perseverance, 
probably  none,  of  his  own  times,  made  use  of 
$ounder  or  more  logical  reasoning,  than  he  did^ 
in  negociation ;  the  law  of  nations  was  also  o^ 
his  side ;  yet,  so  far  from  being  listened  to,  J^e 
was  treated  at  all  times  with  neglect,  often  with 
derision,  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  evea 
by  their  inferior*  officers* ;  because  they  found 
out,  in  course  of  time,  that  he  feared  or  scrupled 
to  go  to  war :  and  whatever  might  hav^  beeii 

.*  See  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap*  xlix. 
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the  case  in  the  golden  age,  Astraea  has  never  $ince 
been  adknowledged  upon  earth,  when  she  has 
forgotten  to  bring  her  sword  along  with  her. 

Without  expatiating  further  in  similar  obser- 
vations, it  will  appear  almost  a  self  evident  truth, 
that  the  nation,  which  acts  upon  the  most  vi- 
gorous system  of  martial  policy,  will  always  have 
the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatic  agents :  so  that  if  we  choose  to  adopt, 
in  our  national  councils,  the  determined  and  per- 
severing spirit  of  the  Romans,  without  their  ar- 
rogance, which  is  not  to  be  commended,  we  shall 
seldom  or  never  foil  of  carrying  our  point  in  our 
foreign  negociations.  And  as  mankind  are  al- 
ways dazzled  by  success,  the  people  of  England, 
who  now  have  a  wonderful  notion  of  the  talents 
of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  other  states,  will  come 
by  degrees  to  talk  of  their  intrigues  with  con-, 
tempt ;  whilst  foreign  nations  will  look  up  to  our 
own  ambassadors  with  admiration^  and  will  stand 
in  awe  of  these  very  men,  whom  of  late  (I  am 
sorry  to  say,  from  all  that  I  can  read  or  hear  of 
public  opinion  in  other  countries)  it  has  been  con- 
sidered no  difficult  task  to  dupe  or  to  intimidate* 

Our  system  of  indiscriminately  purchasing  the 
friendship  of  other  nations— is  probably  the  cause, 
that  has  sunk  us  so  low  in  the  estimation .  of  the 
world  as  diplomatists.  The  meanness  of  this  sys- 
tem has  already  been  noticed :  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  it  more  fully. 
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It  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with  every  oppo* 
sition,  to  declaim  against  every  ministry,  for 
tempting  the  continental  powers,  by  large  subsi- 
dies, to  take  a  part  in  our  contests  with  France :  . 
sttch  conduct  has  been  represented  highly  repre- 
hensible, inasmuch  as  it  has  involved  the  {>acific 
people  of  other  countries  in  unnecessary  wars ;— • 
highly  impolitic,  because  it  has  awakened  the 
dormant  ambition  of  France,  and  paved  the  way 
through  the  destruction  of  our  allies  to  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  every  mi- 
nistry have  always  celebrated  each  new  coalition, 
as  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  arid  have  prognosti- 
cated the  happiest  results  from  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  our  public  money  amongst  our  brave,  but 
needy  allies ;  and  when  the  princes  whom  we 
have  thus  engaged  to  make  war  against  France, 
as  it  were,  by  contract,  have  been  stripped  of 
their  dominions,  or  have  suddenly  turned  against 
us,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  some  unforeseen 
events,  which  Divine  Providence,  for  mysterious 
purposes,  has  brought  about,  to  confound  the 
wisest  plans  of  mortals. 

However,  as  all .  parties  successively  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  system  when  in  power,  and  have 
all  equally  failed,  it  follows,  that  this— our  na-  . 
tional  system — must  be  in  itself  radically  bad ;  and 
if  we  go  back  into  past  history,  we  shall  find 
stronger  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  it,  than  any 
which  even  our  own  experience,  woeful  as  it  ts. 
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can  yet  afford ;  for  the  Almighty  having  thought 
proper,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  govern  the 
universe  by  fixed  laws,  has  allowed,  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  the  same'  effects  in  the 
political  world  to  result,  in  every  age,  from  the 
3ame  causes. 

The  first  striking  example  of  this  policy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 
who,  neglecting  the  art  of  war,  provided  for  the 
security  of  their  dominions,  by  subsidising  and 
maintaining  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  amongst 
the  little  states  of  Greece,  as  we  have  lately  done 
in  Europe.  Every  one  knows  the  result.  The 
Greeks,  after  being  exercised  in  constant  wars 
with  each  other,  were  at  length  united,  and  led 
against  Persia,  under  the  standard  of  Alexander ; 
and  that  great  and  populous  empire,  in  spite  of 
the  wealth  to  which  it  had  vainly  trusted  its  de- 
fence, was  instantly  destroyed. 

The  absurdity  and  danger  of  the  conduct  of 
those  nations,  who  buy  foreign  defenders,  and 
arm  foreign  powers  against  each  other,  instead  of 
taking  the  field  themselves  as  principals  in  their 
own  wars,  is  no  less  strongly  proved  by  the  fate 
of  the  feeble  successors  of  the  first  Caesars,  both 
in  Italy  and  at  Constantinople, .  who  persevered, 
with  wonderful  obstinacy,  in  this  policy,  till  it  led 
to  the  destruction  of  their  respective  empires. 

There  is  only  one  degree  of  humiliation  to 
which  this  Byzantine  policy  has  not  yet  caused  us 
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to  stoop.  •  We  have  never  condescended  to  pur* 
chase  a  peace  of  our  enemies  :  but  we  have  often 
done  something  very  like  it.  For  example,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  wjien  Na- 
ples became  tributary  to  France,  instead  of  de- 
claring war  against  that  power,  as  a  vassal  of  our 
enemy,  we  (at  least,  so  it  was  generally  under- 
stood,) agreed  to  pay  it  a  subsidy,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  make  good  the  demands  of  Buona- 
parte, so  that  we  were  actually  subsidising  France 
to  make  war  against  ourselves  ;-r-which,  I  fear^ 
may,  by  posterity,  who  will  judge  of  measures  by 
their  results,  not  by  their  secret  motives,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  absurd  act,  that  was  ever 
committed  by  a  civilized  nation*. 

In  another  point,  our  policy  may  be  said  to 
have  been  more  absurd  than  that  of  those  dege-^ 
nerate  empires  which  have  been  our  prototypes  ia. 
the  subsidising  vSystem.  *They  ^ways  hired  na- 
tions to  fight  for  them,  more  warlike  than  them- 
selves ;  but  we,  who  may  dispute  the  palm  of  va* 
lour  with  any  nation  of  the  present  or  of  former 
times,  have  been  ready  to  hire  any  kind  of  ar-*' 
mies,  no  matter  how  ill  constituted,  cowardly,- or 

*  I  have  often  heard  this  transaction  publicly  talked  of  ift 
Malta  and  Sicily,  and  the  truth  of  it  never  once  called  in 
question.  Mr.  Leckie^  who  mention^  it  in  the  second;  edu 
tion  of  his  work,  states  that,  by  order  of  the  Neapolitaii 
government,  the  money  was  paid  direct,  by  thts  BrttisK 
agent^  into  the  hands  oi  (he  Freach  banker,  at  Ndpks^  > 
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contemptible,  that  haye  come  in  our  way.  What 
rational  hope  could  have  been  expected,  had  cir- 
cumstances enabled  us  to  put  in  execution  our 
plan  of  bringing  forward  the  dregs  of  the  effemi- 
nate Neapolitan  nation  to  encounter  the  French, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  1805  ?  Would  these  dis- 
contented and  dastardly  troops  have  fought  bet- 
ter there,  than  they  afterwards  did  in  Calabria  ? 
I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  offer  any  dis* 
paragement  to  that  nation,  nor  even  to  the  great 
body  of  individuals  composing  its  army,  whom  I 
am  very  far  from  looking  upon  with  contempt  } 
but  this  was,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  charac- 
ter which  the  imbecility  of  their  rulers  had 
stamped  upon  both  :  consequently,  subsidizing 
such  a  state,  on  the  terms  we  did,  was  to  be  re- 
probated in  every  point  of  view. 

The  policy  of  oiir  granting  subsidies  to  such 
powers  as  Austria  and  Russia,  may  be  defended 
by  plausible  reasons.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  proper  that  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
have  not  spirit  enough  to  fight  their  own  battles, 
should  pay  foreign  armies,  for  fighting  in  a  cause 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties ; 
as  he,  who  shrinks  from  military  service^  is 
obliged  to  find  his  substitute.  But,  instead  of 
this,  let  us  suppose  the  substitute  voluntarily  to 
pay  a  principal,  for  being  allowed  to  serve  in  his 
place  ;  and  all  mankind  will  admit  that  a  greater 
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absurdity  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  such  con- 
duct. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  now  do- 
ing in  Sicily — ^an  arrangement  by  which  we  havij 
inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  have 
committed  the  most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  to 
ourselves  as  a  nation.  In  short,  our  whole  con- 
duct towards  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  first  to  last, 
is  so  little  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  ordSnary 
maxims  of  prudence ;  that  it  may  appear,  in  his- 
tory, as  a  wonderful  example  of  the  gross  and  pal- 
pable errors,  into  which  any  general  system  of  po- 
licy, applied  to  all  foreign  powers,  without  dis- 
tinction of  circumstances,  may  lead  the  most 
enlightened  nation. 

In  reflecting  further  upon  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  alliances,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
effected  by  our  subsidies,  I  cannot  help  thinking', 
that  this  notion  is  completely  erroneous ;  that  the 
same  coalitions  would  have  been  formed  in  our 
favour,  had  we  been  as  poor  as  the  Lacedsetno- 
nians  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  successive  mi- 
nisters of  this  country,  great  as  their  talents  have 
been,  can  claim  no  merit,  as  politicians,  in  the 
mode  by  which  they  have,  at  various  times,  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  continental  nations  to 
take  an  active  part  in  our  wars  with  France. 

Princes  and  commonwealths,  it  is  true,  have 
often  appeared  to  act,  as  it  were,  by  the  caprice^, 
or  passion,  of  the  moment,  without  regarding^> 
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what  after-events  proved  would  have  been  their 
MTisest  policy ;  but  there  are,  in  reality,  only  two 
causes  (neither  of  them  connected  with  foreign 
gold  in  any  kind  of  way)  that  will  induce  a  so- 
vereign* state  to  engage,  or  at  least  to  perse- 
vere, with  the  smallest  degree  of  vigour  or  firm- 
ness, in  war  against  another  state  of  respectable 
resources.  These  are,^  either  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing its  own  power  at  the  expence  of  its  adversary, 
or  of  successfully  anticipating  some  destructive 
attack,  apprehended  from  the  ambition  of  the 
latter.  These  have  been  the  true,  and  the  only 
causes,  that  have  led  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  &c. 
at  various  times,  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
France.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  without 
hopes  and  fears  of  this*  kind,  any  subsidies,  which 
we  could  have  offered  to  these  powers,  would 
have  induced  them  to  embark  in  so  serious  a  con- 
test. 

The  celebrated  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  history 
of  his  own  times,  has  avowed  to  the  world,  that 
he  was  impelled  to  draw  the  sword  solely  by  his 
ambitious  desire  of  increasing  his  own  power  at 
the  expence  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  that  he 
found  he  could  not  carry  on  the  war  so  vigorous- 
ly as  he  wished,  without  persuading  us,  that  it 
was  for  our  interest  to  subsidize  him*.  We  aH 
know,  or  at  least  we  have  always  been  told^ 

*  See  the  note  to  page  173. 
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that  the  first  coalition  against  the  French  republic, 
was  formed  without  a  reference  to  British  aid  of 
any  kind  ;  and  the  true  object  of  the  two  invading 
powers^  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  dismember- 
ment of  France,  under  a  pretext  of  restoring  the 
monarchy.  If  Austria  could  have  foreseen  all  the 
evils  which  she  has  since  suffered ;  or  had  she  not 
feared  these  evils,  and  hoped  to  prevent  them ; 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  she  would  have  perse- 
vered, in  concert  with  us,  to  her  own  ruin,  for 
such  a  paltry  consideration  as  money  ?  Would 
even  a  promise  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  British  empire,  as  long  as  the 
contest  should  last,  have  been  considered,  by  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  had  he  fore- 
seen that  such  would  have  been  the  issue  of  his 
late  w^r  witli  France  ?  So  far  from  this,  jusrt 
before  he  entered  into  that  war,  he  had  shown  the 
most  marked  contempt  for  us  and  fot  our  sub- 
sidies ;  althougli  the  moment  that  he  declared 
himself  against  Buonaparte,  he  sefemed  to  expect, 
as  if  by  matter  of  right,  th^t  we  should  not  only 
pardon,  but  again  vbecome  tributary  to  him. 

If  our  various  administrations  have  little  or  no 
merit  in  tliis  point,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to 
throw  upon  them  any  part  of  a  blame  not  their 
own,  by  ascribing  to  them,  and  to  their  subsidies, 
the    injurious  effects  of  the  ambition  and  folly 
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either  of  our  enemies  or  of  our  allies.  Ambi- 
tion would  have  been  a  sufficient  motive,  for  all 
the  other  powers  pf  Europe  to  engage  in  general 
wars,  and  to  commit  the  most  unjust 'acts  towards 
each  other,  had  no  such  nation  as  Great  Britain 
existed ;  or  had  she,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not 
interfered,  either  by  men  or  money ;  nor  could 
she  eveji  have  prevented  these  wars,  in  Europe,  if 
she  had  wished  it.  ^  Wa3  it  any  subsidy,  furnished 
by  our  ministers,  that  either  caused,  or  could  any 
subsidy  of  ours  have  possibly  prevented,  the 
partition  of  Poland?  Was  it  a  secret  subsidy, 
furnished  by  us  to  the  Swiss,  to  induce  them  to 
arm  against  the  French,  that  caused  the  revolu- 
tionary  government  of  France  to  invade  Switzer- 
land, or  that  caused  Buonaparte,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, to  destroy  the  Helvetic  republic  constituted 
by  his  predecessors  ?  Was  it  a  subsidy  of  ours, 
advanced  or  promised  to  the  Various  provinces 
of  Spain,  that  awoke  his  dormant  ambition,  and 
impelled  him  shamefully  to  usurp  the  government 
of  that  kingdomj  and  to  commence  his  career  by 
the  xruel  massacre  of  the  people  of  Madrid  ?  The 
futility  of  such  suppositions  is  so  apparent,  that 
they  would  not  have  been  worthy  of  my  notice, 
had  not  the  fear  of  provoking  the  further  ambi- 
tion of  a  nation,  which  professedly  acts  upon  a 
system  of  aggrandizement,  been  often  used,  by 
men  in  England,  as  an  argument  against  having 
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first  thing  they  did,  was  to  throw  themselves  into 
the-  scale  of  France.  This  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  measure  forced  upon  the  Neapo- 
litans by  the  French  :  for  my  part,  I  have  great 
doubts  upon  the  subject ;  because,  if  they  had 
voluntarily  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
under  Buonaparte,  and  had  been  animated  by  the 
sincerest  desire  of  serving  him,  and  of  effecting 
our  ruin,  they  could  not  possibly  have  devised 
any  plan  better  calculated  for  that  purpose  than 
the  one  actually  pursued.  Nor  is  this  supposition 
at  all  improbable.  The  weak  have,  in  all  ages, 
beeti  more  or  less  the  vassals  of  the  strong ;  and, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  have  always  furnished  mo- 
ney, troops,  or  ships,  to  the  latter,  in  return  for 
protection  received.  The  only  thing  which  could 
have  been  said  to  be  truly  improbable  is,  that,  as 
we  have  since  done  in  respect  to  the  same  power, 
the  strong  should  ever  have  voluntarily  become 
the  vassal  of  the  weak ;  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all 
^former,  experience,  and  received  notions  of  what 
was  just  or  proper,  that  Vattel,  in  his  work  on 
the  law  of  nations,  where  he  has  fully  treated  -of 
the  relations  between  the  strong  and  the  weak 
when  in  alliance  with  each  other,  has  not  even, 
in  imagination,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  such  an 
unnatural  union*. 

Now  it  will  be  recollected,  that  Buonaparte  has 
always  declared  his  determination  of  excluding 

^  St^  VatteU  Drqit  4es  Gens^  11? .  i.  chap,  xju 


US  from  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  could  not 
well  have  been  effected,  without  getting  French 
troops  into  Sicily.  All  the  wisest  preliminary- 
steps  for  this  purpose  were  taken.  He  marched 
a  respectable  body  of  troops  into  the  NeapolitStn 
territories ;  but  kept  them  in  situations  the 
least  likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Shipping  might 
have  been  collected  for  him,  by  his  vassal,  under 
some  plausible  pretext,  such  as  an  apprehension 
of  the  French  army  making  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Naples,  and  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  t6 
take  refuge  once  more,  under  our  protection,  at 
Palermo.  The  French  troops  might  then  have 
rapidly  marched*  to  the  coast,  embarked  in  the 
fleet  thus  provided,  and,  as  soon  as  they  iiad  got 
a  footing  in  Sicily,  the  mask  would  havie  been 
thrown  oflF,  and  we  should  have  had  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  from  king  Ferdinand  ^he 
fourth,  who  would  have  been  placed  upon  th* 
same  footing  with  the  other  auxiliary  princes  un^ 
der  the  orders  of  the  French  emperor. 

As  Buonaparte  must  fiiUy  see  into  the  nature 
of  our  unambitious  timid  policy,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  feel  the 
weight  of  our  vast  military  resources  ;  it  was  evi* 
dently  his  interest,  and  that  of  his  ally,  to  avcn^ 
exciting  our  ambition,  which  has  literally  tfefeU 
dormant ;  lest  they  should  put  us  upon  oirr  ihetJ* 
tie,  and  draw  upon  them,  unprepared,  sotnb  ^* 
gorous  effort  of  our  latent  strength.    Tiencc  mzf 
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us  from  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  could  not 
well  have  been  effected,  without  getting  French 
troops  into  Sicily.  All  the  wisest  preliminary 
steps  for  this  purpose  were  taken.  He  marched 
a  respectable  body  of  troops  into  the  NeapolitSitl 
territories ;  but  kept  them  in  situations  the 
least  likely  to  excite  suspicioti.  Shipping  miglit 
have  been  collected  for  him,  by  his  vassal,  under 
some  plausible  pretext,  such  as  an  apprehensioti 
of  the  French  army  making  a  sudden  attack  lipi^ 
Naples,  and  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  thexotiil:,  td 
take  refuge  once  more,  under  our  protection^  at 
Palermo.  The  French  troops  might  then  have 
rapidly  marched*  to  the  coast,  embarked  iti  th^ 
fleet  thus  provided,  and,  as  soon  as  they  ilad  got 
a  footing  in  Sicily,  the  mask  would  havie  beeft 
thrown  oflF,  and  we  should  have  had  a  forlnal 
declaration  of  war  from  king  Ferdinand  ^:he 
fourth,  who  would  have  been  placed  upon  thnfe 
same  footing  with  the  other  auxiliary  princes  un^- 
der  the  orders  of  the  Trench  emperor. 

As  Buonaparte  must  fully  see  into  the  nattire 
of  our  unambitious  timid  policy,'  but  is  at  the 
same  time  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  feel  the 
weight  of  our  vast  military  resources  ;  it  was  e^ 
dently  his  interest,  and  that  of  hisallyy  to  avoi^ 
exciting  our  ambition,  which  has  literally  KSIili 
dormant ;  lest  they  should  put  ms  upon  otrr  tftds 
tie,  and  draw  upon  them,  unprepared,  's6tnfe  "in* 
gorous  effort  of  our  latent  strength.    'Hence  mzf 
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be  explained  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Naples^ 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  points  of  our  na-* 
tionai  character,  and  persuading  us  to  that  most 
unaccountable  act  of  making  a  transfer  of  our 
own. money  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  that  has 
sworn  our  destruction.  All  circumstances  consi- 
dered, a  plot  of  this  kind,  between  3uonap?irte 
and  the  Neapolitan  court,  to  our  prejudice,  ap- 
pears as  probable  a  way  as  any  other,  of  account- 
ing for  the  measures  of  both  up  to  the  period  of 
the  great  coalition  in  1 805  ;  and  the  loud  com-» 
plaints  which  he  afterwards  made  of  the  treachery 
and  ingratitude  of  that  court,  with  his  implacable 
denunciations  of  revenge  against  it,  give  addi- 
tional weight  to  this  hypothesis.  Had  such  a  plot  - 
existed,  the  insolence  with  which  Buonaparte 
presumed  upon  our  moderation,  added  to  the  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy  of  the  Neapolitans  (if  the  ex- 
periments of  insolence  and  cunning,  upon  a  cre- 
dulity arising  from  honorable  principles,  hayef 
any  claim  to  the  title  of  wisdom),  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  master-piece  of  policy. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  most  probable  and  rear 
sonable  is  not  always  the  truest  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  actions  of  weak,  ignorant,  and  eflFe- 
minate  governments ;  but^  admitting  the  above 
si^pposition  to  be  true,  oflFensive  as  such  duplicity 
may  be  .to  our  feelings  as  Englishmen,  we  have 
no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  court  of  Naples.    We  must  re» 
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mgn  to  them :  they  had  a  right  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two;  and  they  joined  Buonaparta 
when  he  was  the  strongest,  and  served  him  most 
strenuously.  At  the  same  time,,  they  implored 
our  pity,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  our 
secret  friends,  and  we  thought  proper  to  bgliev* 
them,  to  spare  them,  and  even  to  subsidize  them. 
If  money  was  granted  to  them  under  any  caor 
ditions  at  all,  it  must  have  been  on  a  promise, 
that  they  would  join  us  the  moment  that  we  be- 
came the  strongest  party,  which  they  afterwards 
did.  Hence,  even  their  good  feith  would,  under 
every  supposition,  have  proved  as  unimpeachabte 
as  that  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhus.  For  if  Buona- 
parte had  continued  the  strongest  from  first  to 
last,  they  would  most  assuredly,  i^  process  cf 
time,  have  publicly  declared  war,  and  entered 
into  direct  hostilities,  against  us :  but  they  wouldj 
no  doubt,  have  continued  to  make  the  same  so- 
lemn professions  of  unalterable  friendship  to  us 
in  their  hearts ;  which,  as  we,  by  our  preview 
conduct,  had  admitted  their  secret  friendship  to 
be  a  claim  upon  our  treasury,  they  might  hive 
justly  urged  as  a  plea  for  our  increasing  their  sub- 
sidy;  for  the  more  vigorously  that  the  French  (of 
whom,  according  to  their  own  account,  they  were 
the  secret  enemies)  made  them  act  against  us,  it 
is  evident  that  the  greater  the  e?;pence  of  them, 
pur  secret  friends,  must  necessarily  be.  ^ 
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Who  does  not  see,  that  by  allo\i4ng  ourselves 
to  be  influenced,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  by 
$uch  professions,  whether  true  or  false,  we  may 
be  made  the  blind  instruments  of  our  own  ruin  ? 
We  may  leave  neutral  all  the  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  French  empire,  and  omit  every  just  and  fa^ 
vourable  opportunity  of  increasicg  our  own 
power  ;  forgetting,  out  of  pity  to  foreign  princes 
who  may  be  our  bitter  enemies  in  their  hearts,  the 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity ;  and 
continuing  to  waste,  upon  strangers  tO  9ur  lan- 
guage, to  our  feelings,  and  to  our  principles,  those 
treasures,  which,  if  employed  in  arming  British 
hands,  might  enable  us  to  conquer  half  the  world; 
till,  at  last,  we  may  find  out  our  error  too  late ; 
when  a  mighty  army  of  Norwegians,  Neapoli- 
tans, Sicilians,  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Germans,  ori- 
ginally raised,  trained,  and  supported  by  our 
own  money,  may  come,  and  drive  us  out  of  Ire- 
land, or  burn  London  to  the  ground  before  our 
faces;  all  the  while  professing  to  be  extremely 
sorry  for  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  acting 
against  their  best  friends ;  and  deriding  us  by 
promises  of  ranging  themselves  under  the  British 
standard,  the  moment  that  we,  in  our  turn,  shall 
become  stronger  than  the  French  ? 

To  return  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Naples ; 
after  Russia  and  Austria  joined  us,  although  subset 
quent  events  did  not  justify  the  public  op^inioHi 
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every  one  must  allow  that  the  most  splendid  results 
Were  expected  from  this  formidable  coalition :  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  French  power  was, 
at  least,  prognosticated  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 
What  merit,  therefore,  had  the  Neapolitans  in  join-r 
ing  us  and  our  allies  at  that  period  ?  They  knew 
that  Buonaparte  admitted  of  no  neutrality  y  and  , 
it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  trust  any  longer 
to  our  forbearance,  particularly  as  the  Russians 
and  Austrians, — nations  that  are  more  famous. fpr 
levying  contributions,  than  for  making  disburse- 
ments, in  neutral  countries, — ^were  coming  into 
play.  Had  they  either  declared  against  us  and 
our  allies,  or  we  against  them,  how  could  they 
have  hoped  to  resist  us  a  mon^ent,  if  the  French, 
as  was  expected,  had  been  driven  back  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  frontiers  ? 

Let  these  circumstances  be  fully  considered, 
together  with  the  feeble  character  of  that  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  state  of  its  people  and  of  its 
army,  and  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  present 
court  of  Palermo*  (had  it  never  received  a  shil- 
ling of  our  public  money)  neither  could  nor 
would  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  has  done;* 
that  it  would  haye  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  and  ^ 

joined  in  all  his  schemes  for  our  destruction,  a)t  the 
time  it  did ;  and  that  it  would  afterwards  have 
shaken  him  oflF,  and  courted  our  alliance,  exactly 
at  the  time  it  did ;  I  shall  not  merely  say,  had  we 
refused  to  subsidize  it,  but  had  we  demanded,  as 
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the  price  of  our  friendship  and  pardon,  that  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  us* 

Reflecting  in  the  above  manner,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  expended 
by  us  in  subsidies,  has  been  uselessly  thrown 
away ;  that  experience  having  proved  the  absur- 
dity of  attempting  to  brcfak  the  power  of  Franee, 
by  a  war  of  finance,  of  hired  coalitions,  of  tem- 
porary occupations,  and  of  little  diversions  j  We 
must  recur  to  the  only  method,  which  we  have 
not  yet  tried,  that  of  fighting  on  a  great  scale  for 
ourselves,  and  of  attacking  our  enemy,  upon 
every  element,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  without  distinction  j 
for  all  elements,  all  climates,  all  seasons,  are  alike 
to  the  brave. 

I  have  admitted,  in  former  parts  of  this  work, 
tlie  necessity  of  having  allies,  of  a  proper  descrij^- 
tion,  and  of  adhering  to  them  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  only  thing  which  I  objected  to  in  our 
external  relations,  was  the  mode  in  which  we 
took  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  continent ;  a  mode 
which  was  gradually  leading  us  to  the  fate  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  had  already  brought  us  to 
that  intermediate  state,  which  is  the  sure  symptom 
of  the  downfal  of  a  nation  ;  a  want  of  confidence 
in,  or  rather  a  total  ignorance  of,  its  own  strength, 
and  a  belief  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  troops 
to  those  of  every  other  nation. 
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Trusting  always  to  foreign  bayonets,  never  to 
our  own,  first  we  formed  to  ourselves  the  most 
magnificent  ideas  of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Rus- 
sian armies.     Their  soldier-like  appearance,  and 
wonderful  steadiness  under  arms,  their  discipline, 
their  valour,  their  tactics,  their  every  thing,  were 
subjects  of  our  enthusiastic  admiration,  or  rather 
of  stupid  amazement,  insomuch  that,  at  last,  we 
^emed  to  fancy  them  more  than  mortals ;  when, 
to  our  utter  astonishment,  the  French  came  for- 
ward, and  beat  them  all,  one  after  the  other* 
Then  French  enthusiasm,  French  valour,  French 
manoeuvres,  French  generals,  in  their  turn,  became 
the  subjects  of  our  amazement  and  terror ;  and 
we  talked  of  the  dreadful  power  of  Buonaparte 
with  the  same  reverential  awe,  that  the  child 
feels  for  the  more  than  human  prowess  of  Jack 
the  giant-killer ;  because  this  self-made  emperor 
had  subdued  the  modern  giants  of  our  own  crea* 
tion.     All  the  while,  we  looked  upon  ourselves 
as  a  race  of  pigmies,  in  comparison  with  these 
mighty  warriors  of  the  continent ;  and  by  other 
nations,  the  very  name  of  an  English  soldier  could 
not  be  mentioned  without  a  sneer  of  derision. 

« 

When  lo  !  to  confound  the  universe,  and  our- 
selves most  of  all,  it  was  proved,  that  the  hum- 
ble, despised,  inexperienced  British  troops,  could 
beat  these  conquerors  of  the  world ! 

Had  not  our  national  spirit  been  sunk  very 
low,  (and  what  could  have  sunk  it  so  low,  but  our 
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unhappy  mode  of  making  war  with  money,  not 
with  gunpowder  ?)  ;  had  we  not  become  so  un- 
warlike,  so  degraded  in  our  own  eyes,  so  igno- 
rant of  our  own  powers,  as  to  be  tutored,  in  a 
manner,  by  our  fears,  to  prepare  for  bending  the 
knee,  and  bowing  the  neck  to  the  yoke ;  would 
the  victories  of  Alexandria  and  of  Maida,  which 
our  ancestors  would  have  considered  simple  and 
natural  occurrences,  have  been  received  with 
such  extravagant  joy,  and  even  held  up  as  won- 
derful discoveries  in  England  ?  Those  who  are 
adverse  to  any  vigorous  exertion  of  our  military 
power,  and  are  preaching  the  timid,  defensive,  , 
unambitious,  unwarlike,  evacuating  system,  are 
at  this  moment  fond  of  asking,  "  What  can  be.the 
^^  use  of  exposing  the  lives  of  our  valuable  troops  ? 
"  If  to  prove  the  superiority  of  British  valour  to 
^^  that  of  the  French — that,"  they  say,  "  is  already 
"  known  to  the  whole  world."  But,  although  it  be 
known  now,  it  was  neither  known  nor  suspected 
a  few  years  ago ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been 
known,  but  for  occasional  deviations  from  that 
very^policy,  which  these  gentlemen  recommend  j 
and  it  may,  at  the  same  time^  be  observed,  that 
the  lives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  regu* 
lar  army  are,  in  no  respect,  more  valuable  to  the 
state,  than  those  of  women  or  children  j  if  they 
are  to  be  pampered  up  in  idleness,  in  time  of  war^ 
instead  of  being  daily  exposed  in  the  face  of  aa 
enemy. 
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Even  now,  after  having  beaten  the  French  with 
inferior  numbers  in  so  many  battles,  we  scarcely 
seem  yet  to  understand  these  simple  facts  in  their 
true  light ;  nor  to  see,  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, that  there  can  be  any  thing  wonderftil, 
either  in  the  science,  the  tactics,  or  the  manoeu- 
vres of  our  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  we,  their 
conquerors,  must  either  be  superior  to  them,  aiid^ 
to  those  whom  they  have  conquered,  in  these  re-^ 
spects ;  or  admitting  that  we  are  inferior  to  them 
in  all,  a  still  more  satisfactory  and  flatterilfeln- 
ference  must  of  necessity  be  drawn :  for  if 
with  all  our  present  imperfections,  contrive  to 
beat  them  wherever  we  meet  them ;  it.  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  improving  ourselves  in  those  points 
in  which  we  are  deficient,  where  we  now  repulse, 
we  shall  be  able  totally  to  defeat — ^where  we  now 
defeat,,  we  shall  be  able  to  annihilate- — any  French 
army,  that  may  come  in  our  \<^ay,  let  who  will  be 
its  general.  But  how  are  we  to 'improve  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  military  system,  and  to  acquire 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  war  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  remaining  inactive ;  by  never  venturing  to  at- 
tack our  enemy, — ^by  running  away  from  every 
country,  in  ;ivhich  we  know  that  he  can  attack  us, 
— and  by  even  running  away  from  some  coun- 
tries, without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  get  at  us  or  not ; — lest  we 
should,  by  any  accident,  risk  the  lives  of  our  va- 
luable soldiers. 

PART  I.  y 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  we  kave  had  no  canting 
about  valuable  lives  ever  urged  as  a  reason  for 
neglecting  any  opportunity,  however  hazardous, 
of  destroying  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  yet  life  is 
fully  as  dear  to  the  mariner  as  to  the  soldier. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  our  naval  and  our 
military  policy.   In  the  former  we  are  all  fire  and 
enterprise  :  in  the  latter,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
broach  the  maxims  of  downright  cowardice,  un- 
der the  mask  of  prudence.   Yet  we  have  had  suf- 
ficient encouragement  to  induce  us  to  embrace  an 
equally  daring  policy  in  our  wars  by  land;  for, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  have  trusted  to 
our  own  arms,  we  have  always  beat  the  enemy ; 
whilst  all  the  foreign  armies,  subsidized  by  us, 
have  invariably  been  beaten.    As  a  nation,  too,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  vigour  of  our  late  ope- 
rations, we  have  assumed  a  more  martial  spirit ;  and 
have,  by  degrees,  begun  to  feel  our  own  strength  ; 
so  that,  although  the  comparative  power  of  France 
is,  in  reality,  greater  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war ;  yet,  in  point  of  public 
opinion,  we,  not  the  French,  have  every  where 
been    rising  in   the  scale.     The   British  troops 
now  strike  terror  into  their  enemies,    and  fill 
their   friends    with    confidence,  wherever  they 
go  ;    and  the   conquest  of  England,    formerly 
considered   by    all    other    nations    as    an    easy 
task,  is  now  scarcely  contemplated  even  in  ima-. 
gination ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  attempted,  with  tBe^ 
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smallest  prospect  of  success,  as  long  as  we  shall 
preserve  our  naval  superiority,  and  continue  to 
find  employment  for  our  enemy  abroad. 

Let  us,  therefore,  trust  in  future  to  our  valour, 
and  to  our  daring  and  persevering  spirit :  these 
will  gain  us  allies;  these  will  preserve  them.  As 
for  our  wealth,  we  need  it  all  for  ourselves,  to 
make  ourselves  stronger  and  more  formidable, 
and  consequently  more  courted  by  other  nations. 

Looking  back  to  the  past  history  of  Europe,  it 
appears,  that  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  all  other 
foreign  powers,  have  been  very  weU  able  to  find 
money  for  those  wars,  in  which  we  have  either 
taken  no  interest,  or  in  which  they  have  fought 
against  us.  Let  them  find  money  in  the  same 
way,  when  they  act,  as  our  allies.  The  fact  is, 
that  no  government  ever  raises,  or  has  in  readi- 
ness,  at  any  time,  more  troops,  than  it  hopes  to 
be  able  to  maintain  by  its  own  resources :  so  that 
if  we  send  a  British  army  to  the  assistance  of  an 
ally,  it  is  evident,  that  we  shall  serve  him  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  we  gave  him  a  subsidy  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  an  extra  army,  of  lus  own,  of  the  same 
numbers.  By  either  of  these  two  modes,  our 
object  may,  on  a  hasty  view,  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  served ;  but  on  a  closer  examination  of 
the  subject,  the  former  will  be  found  to  be  the 
only  politic  mode  of  assisting  an  ally. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  it 
in  deliberation,  whether  to  send  a  British  army 
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.  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  co-operate  with  an  afly, 
or  as  much  money,  as  will  enable  him  to  set  on 
foot  sixty  thousand  native  troops  more  than  he 
could  have  maintained  without  our  assistance. 

By  adopting  the  former  measure,  we  give  a 
large  British  army  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
art  of  war.  Our  own  officers  and  soldiers  mea- 
sure their  talents  and  valour  with  those  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  enemies,  and  find  themselves, 
in  all  probability,  superior  to  both.  By  their  ex- 
ploits they  increase  the  glory  of  the  state,  and 
make  us  be  considered  terrible  and  respectable, 
as  a  nation,  all  over  the  world.  By  exchanges,  pro- 
motions, and  movements  of  corps,  every  regiment 
in  the  service  becomes  full  of  ofiicers  and  men  in- 
ured to  war.  Hope  and  energy  take  place  of  in- 
activity and  despondency,  in  our  national  coun- 
cils ;  and  should  our  external  ^ars,  after  all,  turn 
out  badly,  we  have  a  regular  army  for  our  home 
defence,  insensible  to  fear,  despising  hardships 
and  misery,  fully  capable  of  instructing,  and, 
M^liat  is  more  essential,  of  showing  a  proper  ex- 
ample to  our  new  levies,  and  thereby  exciting 
their  courage  and  emulation ;  so  that  by  this  sys- 
tem, whilst  it  affords  the  only  hope  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  power,  we  prepare  ourselves,  if  we 
fail,  to  meet  invasion  in  the  most  warlike  and 
formidable  attitude  possible. 

Shpuld  we  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  and 


subsidize  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foreigners, 
keeping  our  own  population  at  home,  within' the 
magic  circle  of  our  wooden  walls,  employed  sole- 
ly in  the  arts  of  peace ;  then  we  are  known  to 
the  nations  merely  by  our  prodigious  wealth,  aqua- 
lity,  in  itself,  only  calculated  to  excite  their  envy, 
to  tempt  their  ambition,  and  to  set  their  minds 
to  work,  in  forming  plans  for  robbing  us  of  it ' 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  If  our  allies 
succeed  in  the  war,  by  the  help  of  our  guineas, 
then  we  gain  nothing ;  neither  increase  of  terri- 
tory, nor  of  glory,  nor  even  (what  is  hardest  of 
all)  do  we  gain  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  those 
whom  we  have  been  serving.  Should  they,  the 
same  allies,  afterwards,  either  in  consequence  of 
defeats,  or  impelled  by  that  fickleness  which  is  so 
common  amongst  sovereign  states,  declare  against 
us ;  then  the  additional  af my  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  formed  at  our  .own  expence,  will  be  a  ready 
and  powerful  weapon,  in  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies for  our  destruction.  As  by  this  system  we 
can  have  no  officers  and  soldiers,  of  our  own,  of 
any  skill  or  experience  in  war,  or  with  any  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  to  defend  the  country,  when 
it  comes  to  be  attacked ;  the  nation  may  feel  it- 
selfj  in  the  day  of  invasion,  so  completely  para- 
lyzed by  ignorance,  effeminacy  and  despondency, 
as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  its  more  warlike  as- 
sailants. 
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To  show,  in  a  still  stronger  light,  the  impolicy 
of  the  subsidizing  system  ;  it  v}dy  be  observed, 
that  its  effects  are,  in  all  cases,  more  ruinous,  than 
the  worst  disasters,  which  a  nation,  acting  upoa 
the  warlike  system,  can  incur.  By  the  latter,  as 
has  just  been  observed,  the  whole  body  or  a  na- 
tional army,  however  numerous,  becomes  gra- 
dually inured  to  war,  by  hazarding  a  part  of  it ; 
so  that  the  loss  of  a  corps  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand men,  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken  prisoners,  can 
be  replaced  in  a  moment,  by  troops  equally  good : 
and  serious  as  the  loss  of  such  a  corps  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  the  hostile  army  that  acted  against 
it,  has  evidently  gained  no  immediate  addition 
to  its  own  positive  strength  or  numbers,  by  de- 
stroying it.  A  subsidizing  nation,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  its  hopes  in  war  are  disappointed  (and 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
caprice  of  those  to  whom  it  trusts  for  protection)  ; 
may  find  itself  all  at  once  exposed,  in  a  completely 
helpless  and  defenceless  state,  to  the  whole  imited 
force,  of  its  original  enemy  and  of  its  former 
friends,  unexpectedly  combining  together  for  its 
destruction. 

These  reflections  may,  it  is  presumed,  suflS- 
ciently  explain  the  simple  and  obvious  pro(%ss, 
by  which  all  governments  that  have  acted  upon 
the  subsidizing  system,  have  brought  about  the 
downfel  of  the  nations  over  which  they  have 
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ruled;  howevtsr  great,  or  powerful,  or  pc^Ailoiis; 
or  even  naturally  brave  and  hi^h'^rspirited,  tht, 
people  of  these  nations  may  have  been.  '  Let  us 
hope,  now  that  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice,  that  we  may  see  the  danger  into  which 
our  subsidizing  policy  has  been  leading  us,  and 
that  we  shall  abandon  this  faithless  guide  for  even 
It  is  true,  that  by  the  same  sum  of  money,  if 
fakhfuUy  managed,  we  might  bring  into  the  field 
a  greater  number  of  continental  troops,  thin  we 
can  furnish  of  our  own ;  but  if  the  numbers  wer6 
even  double,  it  would  not  counterbalance  the 
many  disadvantages  of  the  former  system.  If 
success  in  the  war,  in  which  we  lend  our  aid,  be 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country  (and  it 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  interfere  in  any  other 
kind  of  war),  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that 
40,000  British  soldiers,  whose  courage  and  fidelity 
may  be  depended  upon  in  the  rudest  shocks  df 
fortune,  will  be  fully  as  efficient,  at  any  time,  as 
60,000  foreigners,  who  will  be  glad  to  spunge 
upon  us  in  our  prosperity,  but  who  are  likely  to 
abandon  us,  when  we  most  need  their  assistance, 
at  the  command  of  some  ungrateful  prince  of 
their  own,  over  whose  conduct  we  have  no  man« 
ner  of  control ;  and  whom  our  enemies,  who 
only  subsidize  the  ministers^  and  mistresses,  and 
generals  of  foreign  potentates*,  may  turn  against 

*  Bribery,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  contribnted  to 
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us  for  the  thousandth  part  of  the  sums  which  we 
have  been  expending  upon  his  armies. 

But  as  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible, 
for  us  to  have  any  proper  security,that  the  money, 
bestowed  by  us  in  subsidies,  may  not  be  embezzled 
by  the  agents,  or  favourites,  of  the  allied  prince, 
misapplied  by  himself  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
pleasures  and  magnificence,  or  even  hoarded  up 
to  pay  the  contributions,  which  he  foresees  may 
be  required  of  him  by  our  enemy,  if  he  fails  in 
the  war*  ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  our  sub- 
sidies never  have  brought  into  the  field  so  many 
effective  men,  in  addition  to 'what  our  allies 
would  have  employed  without  them,  as  we  our- 
selves might,  for  the  same  sum,  have  sent  to  their 
assistance.  So  that,  in  every  light  in  which  this 
system  can  be  viewed,  it  appears  to  me  the  most 

the  successes  of  the  French,  is  certainly  a  less  ruinous  sys- 
tem, than  subsidizing ;  but  I  cannot  belieye  that  cither  of 
these  two  despicable  modes  of  making  war  with  money,  can 
have  any  great  effect,  in  contributing  to  its  success.  The 
promises  of  men  in  office,  who  are  base  enough  to  engage 
that  they  will  use  their  influence  to  inTol?e  their  own  coun- 
try in  an  unnecessary  war  with  another  state,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  bribe  from  a  third  power,  are  evidently  little 
to  be  depended  upon. 

*  How  opportunely  the  subsidies,  paid  by  us  to  the  Aus* 
trians,  last  year,  came  to  enable  them  to  make  good  the 
expences,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  put^  by  certain  aN 
tides  of  their  peace  with  Buonaparte  \ 
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unpoUtic,  degrading,  and  ruinous,   that   could 
have  been  invented. 

Let  us  only  consider  what  a  state  wfe  should 
have  been  in,  had  we  also  set  out  upon  a  system 
of  subsidizing  all  the  other  maritime  powers, 
great  and  small,  from  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and 
Danes,  down  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in 
order  to  fight  against  the  French  by  sea ;  whilst 
we  hired  Austrians,  Russians,  &c.  to  oppose  them 
by  land.  We  should  most  certainly  have  been  a 
province  of  France,  at  this  moment ;  and,  as  I 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  prin- 
ciples of  war  are  the  same,  upon  all  elements.  If 
it  would  be  impolitic  in  us  now,  to  go  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  furnish  them  with  as  much  money  as 
would  enable  them  to  build,  equip,  man,  and 
maintain  eighty  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  hundred 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war,  on  condition 
that  they  would  join  us  against  the  French ;  it 
must  be  equally  impolitic  for  us  to  persevere  in 
the  same  system  by  land.  Were  we  to  make 
such  an  oflFer,  no  doubt  the  Americans  would  join 
us  in  a  moment ;  for  they  have  long  wished  for  a 
navy,  and  seem  even  to  have  been  desirous  of  go- 
ing to  war— but  how  long  could  we  make  sure  that 
they  would  not  turn  that  navy  against  us  ?  If 
such  a  system,  by  sea,  would  evidently  lead  to 
our  ruin,  and  every  one,  perhaps,  will  allow  this, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  our  national  policy ;  it 
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follows,  that  the  same  system,  by  land,  although 
it  happens  to  coincide  with  our  present  national 
policy,  must,  of  necessity,  be  equally  ruinous. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule 
never  to  subsidize,  except  in  occasions  of  extra- 
ordinary distress  on  the  part  of  a  very  deserving 
ally ;  when  such  cases  do  actually  occur,  and  the 
necessity  is  fully  proved,  we  must  require  ample 
security  for  the  repayment  of  our  loans,  which, 
if  the  allied  nation  be  naturally  rich  and  powerful, 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  ought  to  advance  mo- 
ney ;  but  if  its  affairs  are  in  so  very  bad  a  state, 
that  repayment  cannot  be  expected,  or  that  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  demand  it,  we  must  in- 
sist upon  having  as  much  control  over  the  ma*. 
nagement  of  our  own  money  as  possible.  For 
instance,  should  we  advance  a  certain  subsidy,  on 
condition  that  an  ally  keeps  on  foot  an  army  of 
a  certain  force ;  British  generals  should  be  sent 
to  the  head-quarters  of  every  corps  of  the  allied 
army,  with  a  few  officers  under  them,  who  ought 
to  have,  by  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  a 
positive  right  and  power,  to  inspect  and  review 
the  troops,  to  inquire  both  into  the  state  of  their 
discipline  and  of  their  pay,  and  to  report  upon 
the  same  to  our  government.  The  bills  for  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy  should  be  drawn,  for  as 
short  periods  as  possible ;  and  none  of  them  ao« 
cepted,  upon  any  account  whatever,  without  the 
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certificates  of  these  military  inspectors.  It  would 
be  still  better,  perhaps,  after  settling  the  terms  of 
the  subsidy,  to  see  what  portion  of  the  allied 
troops  it  would  be  able  to  maintain,  and  to  take 
the  payment  of  some  particular  corps,  according 
to  this  calculation^  into  our  own  hands,  by  means 
of  a  British  paymaster-general,  acting  under  or- 
ders of  the  chief  military  inspector  of  the  whole 
allied  army.  By  this  means  our  money  will  be 
sure  to  go  direct  to  a  part  of  the  allied  troops,  zi 
least,  who  will  feel  gratefal  to  us  on  that  account ; 
and  the  moment  that  the  pay  of  this  particular 
corps  is  stopped,  they  will  know,  that  the  fault 
does  not  rest  with  us,  but  with  their  own  go- 
vernment, who  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  agreement,  by  either  diminishing  the 
numbers,  or  withholding  the  allowances,  of  some 
other  corps. 

Had  this  system  been  ^adopted  in  9^ain,  and 
had  we  sent  our  supplies  of  all  kinds  direct  to  the 
Spanish  armies,  without  the  intervention,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  provincial  juntas,  and  in  others  of 
the  supreme  central  junta,  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney supposed,  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  to 
have  been  embezzled,  would  have  been  usefully 
applied ;  and  our  stores  of  arms  and  clothing, 
which  were  often  stowed  away  in  magazines 
in  the  capital  of  some  province,  when  the  poor 
soldiers  were  half-armed,  half-naked,  iu  £ront  o^ 
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the  enemy,  would  have  reached  thetn  in  time  to 
be  of  proper  service,  or  have  been  saved  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  affairs 
of  Spain  would  have  been  in  a  better  state  than 
they  are  now;  and  our  own  influence,  founded 
upon  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  we  should 
have  effectually  served,  would  have  been  much 
greater  in  that  country  than  it  is.  In  some  cases 
of  emergency,  in  which  a  British  agent  who  had 
the  power,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility, 
of  ordering  supplies  straight  to  one  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  instead  of  sending  them  to  a  provincial 
junta,  to  whom  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
have  been  consigned,  and  by  whom,  combining 
local  circumstances,  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
with  the  events  that  afterwards  took  place,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  they  never  could  have  been  for/- 
warded  to  the  soldiers  ;  I  had  occasion  person- 
ally to  observe  all  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  this  arrangement*,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

*  The  members  of  the  provincial  junta  alluded  to  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  arrangement :  it  would  hare 
been  much  more  agreeable  to  them  to  have  had  the  supplies 
sent  to  them  in  the  capital  of  their  province ;  that  by  having  the 
complete  disposal  of  them  in  their  own  hands,  they  might 
increase  their  influence  and  power  amongst  their  country- 
men. The  supineness  of  the  provincial  juntas  of  Spain^  In 
respect  to  the  proper  equipment  of  their  troops,  when  they 
had  the  means  in  their  power,  has  <fften  atid  justly  been  re* 
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Indeed,  exclusive  of  troops,  which  appears  to 
me  almost  the  only  politic  way  of  assisting  an 
ally,  if  aids  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  involving  ex- 
pence  are  to  be  granted ;  it  is  much  better  to 
provide  and  send  out  arms,  clothing,  or  necessa- 
ries for  his  soldiers ;  the  value  of  which  will  be 
gratefully  felt  by  so  many  thousand  men,  and  by 
which  we  encourage  our  o'wn  manufactures  of 
warlike  stores ;  than  to  grant  him  an  equal  sum 
in  money,  which  may  be  embezzled,  or  employed 
in  intrigues  subversive  of  our  own  interest,  and 
of  which  the  obligation  can  never  be  properly 
felt,  either  by  the  soldiers  or  the  people  of  the 
allied  nation. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  great  power  (Russia  or 
Austria,  for  instance)  would  not  submit  to  ^uch 
conditions  j  which  might  be  felt  as  a  degradation 
to  the  dignity  of  the  emperor.    This  is  exactly 

probated.  But  the  same  proTinces.  which  showed  great 
want  of  energy  in  this  respect,  have  proved  their  patriotism^ 
by  adhering  manfully  to  the  cause  of  their  country  to  the 
last.  Hence  their  neglect  cannot,  in  justice,  be  ascribed  to 
treachery  ;  which  those,  who  judge  harshly  or  despondingly 
of  the  Spaniards,  are  so  apt  to  insinuate  as  the  cause  of  every 
disaster.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  unreasonable  in  us  to  ex- 
pcct,  all  at  once,  the  activity  and  energy  of  warriors,  from 
a  gentry  who  had  been  educated,  and  past  their  lives,  under 
such  a  government  as  that  which  formerly  ruled  Spain. 
Since  we  did  form  such  expectations,  it  is  no  wonder^  that 
we  were  disappointed. 
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the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  the  question  : 
because  as  no  subsidy  of  ours,  if  I  reason  rightly, 
ever  was,  or  ever  can  possibly  be,  the  cause  of 
any  state  engaging  or  persevering  in  war,  in  al- 
liance with  us,  it  is  highly  impolitic  in  us  to  grant 
one,  without  the  most  urgent  and  imperious  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  our  ally ;  whose  dignity  is 
obliged,  if  he  wishes  to  negociate  a  loan  in  his 
capital,  to  submit  to  give  proper  seciirity  and  re- 
ceipts,  even  to  merchants  and  bankers,  who  are  his 
own  subjects.    Consequently,  if  any  ally,  however 
great  or  powerful,  objects  to  receiving  a  subsidy, 
which  he  requests  of  us,  upon  any  terms  or  con« 
ditions  that  we  choose  to  name ;  it  fully  proves 
that  he  can  either  carry  on  the  war  without  it, 
or  that  he  means  to  deceive  us :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  he  saves  his  dignity,  we  shall  save  our 
money ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  have  his 
alliance  (as  long  as  he  thinks  it  his  interest  to  be 
our  ally)  upon  the  best  terms  possible  for  our- 
selves.   Should  the  same  ally,  after  a  fruitl^ 
negociation  of  this  kind,  again  come  upon  us  with 
a  request  to  subsidize  him,  then  his  dignity  wiU 
have  yielded  to  ours,  which  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  us,  as  a  nation,  than  that  of  any  foreign  king, 
emperor,  or  commonwealth  in  the  world :   and 
if  we  do  not  lay  harder  conditions  upon  him  than 
those  to  which  he  formerly  objected ;  he  will  feel 
that  we  treat  him  with  more  magnanimity^  and 
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generosity  than  he  deserves.  But  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole  world, 
than  to  allow  the  rulers  or  people  of  any  forei^ 
nation  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  we  canfiot 
defend  ourselves  without  subsidizing  them ;  a 
supposition,  which  our  ill-judged  mode  of  making 
war  with  money  has  spread  to  our  prejudice  all 
over  the  globe :  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation, 
from  the  Persians  and  AfFgans,  on  the  frontiers  of 
our  Indian  territory,  to  the  extremities  of  Bar- 
bary  and  Scandinavia,  that  is  not  grasping  at  our 
gold ;  whilst  they  have  not  the  smallest  intention 
or  wish  of  serving  us,  and  feel  for  us  no  other 
sentiment,  than  the  secret  contempt,  which  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  must  necessarily  feel,  for  a 
state,  acting  upon  such  a  base  and  unwarlike, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  prodigal  and  ruinous  sys- 
tem. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  mode,  in  which  we  have  acte4 
in  the  East ;  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
our  European  policy.  The  British  East  Iridia 
company,  from  the  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  those  remote  regions,  have  felt,  in  every 
contest  with  their  neighbours,  the  necessity  of 
conquering,  or  of  being  conquered ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, have  never  made  war  by  halves.  They 
have  never  had  in  pay  a  single  soldier  who  was 
not  under  their  own  immediate  command  and 
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contrpl.  Instead  of  subsidizing  foreign  powers 
in  India,  to  attack  their  enemies,  they  have,  al- 
though never  without  allies,  always  acted  as  prin- 
cipals in  their,  own  wars ;  and  in  cases  where  they 
have  sent  assistance  of  troops  to  a  weaker  state, 

* 

they  have  very  properly,  and  most  justly,  made 
that  state  maintain  their  troops  at  its  own  ex- 
pence.  For  example,  they  kept  in  their  ally  the 
Nizam's  country,  without  the  smallest  expence  to 
themselves,  a  strong  well-disciplined  corps,  totally 
commanded  by  British  officers  j  which  after- 
wards formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army 
that  destroyed  Tippoo,  and  subsequently  com- 
posed half  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  the 
Mahratta  war.  It  is  evident,  that  had  our, Eu- 
ropean policy  got  out  to  India,  we  should  have 
been  subsidizing  the  Nizam,  and  all  our  other  al-. 
lies,  perhaps,  even  our  enemies,  instead  of  making 
them  subsidize  us ;  so  that  when  our  friends,  ei- 
ther from  fickleness,  or  dismayed  by  some  disas« 
ter,  turned  against  us,  which  the  conduct  of  our 
European  allies  shows  must  have  been  the  case 
sooner  or  later,  Tippoo  would  most  assuredly  have 
driven  us  out  of  India.  • 

The  policy  of  the  East  India  company,  there- 
fore, considered  as  a  sovereign  state,  when  it 
comes  to  be  analyzed,  proves  radically  contrary 
to  the  national  policy  of  the  mother-country; 
and  has,  by  its  contrary  effects,  afforded  another 
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Striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  warlike 
over  the  subsidizing  system.  By  acting  upon  tho 
former,  a  company,  originally  consisting  of  a  few 
London  merchants,  have,  like  the  commonwealth 
of  Carthage,  which  grew  by  the  same  pnnaples, 
raised  themselves  from  'the  dust  to  the  rank  oi^ 
sovereign  princes,  giving  law  to  mighty  nations^* 
and  having  victorious  armies  at  their  comthand ; 
whilst  the  parent  state^  to  which  they,  by  the 
vigour  and .  wisdom  of  their  martial  policy,  have 
added  this  immense  territory,  has,  by  following 
a  contrary  one,  remained' stationary  in  positive 
strength;  and  has  allowed  its  enemy  to  attain 
such  a  vast  superiority  of  comparative  strength 
and  resources,  as  may,  after  a  sufficient  interval 
of  peace,  enable  him  to  overwhelm  it. 

I  foresee  that  it  may  be  said^  of  this  particular 
eitemplification  of  the  principles  upon  which  I 
reason^  that  the  policy,  which  may  suit  the  effe- 
tninate  people  of  the  east,  would  not  sipply  to  the 
1?«rarlike  continental  nations  of  Europe :  but  for 
tny  part,  I  doubt  whether  the  oriental  nations? 
inay  iiot,  in  reality,  be  more  warlike  in  their 
tharacterj  than  those  who  hold  them  dheap ;  and 
cert2tiniyj  if  wc!  compsire  the  exploits  of  the 
founders  of  the  Mahrattl  states,  of  Hyder  Ally 
and  of  some  of  the  present  Indian  native  chiefis^ 
with  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  continentstl 
princes,  the  former  appear  very  much  siiperior, 
both  as  warriors  and  politicians  j  inasmuch  as 
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those  who  founded  formidable  states,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  greater  personal  m^rit,  than  they 
who  found  themselves  at  the  Jiead  of  great  na- 
tions, but  knew  not  how  to  preserve  their  power ; 
and  of  whom  it  cannot  even  be  said  (as  of  Tippoo) 
that  their  fall  was  glorious.  But  whether  the 
natives  of  the  East  be  more  or  less  warlike  than 
those  of  Europe,  is  of  no  importance.  They  are 
men.  And  the  policy,  that  increases  the  power 
of  a  state  composed  of  men  in  India,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  the  power  of  a  state  composed  of 
men  in  Europe ;  for  the  grand  principles  of  war, 
as  I  must  so  often  repeat,  are  the  same,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries ;  and  if  we  should  here- 
after have  a  history  of  the  New  2iealanders,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  assert,  that  it  vnH  most 
certainly  be  found,  that  the  tribe,  which  subsi- 
dized its  allies,  was  invariably  conquered. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Of  the  reasons  for  acting  upon  the  qffhnswe,  in 
mar  with  France :  and  of  the  prelimnary  steps 
necessary.  Of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  re- 
placing foreign  princeSy  unconditionally ^  in  their 
f(yrmer  dominions.  General  view  of  foreign  cf^ 
fairs i^^^ndqf  the  terms ^  upon  which  we  ought 
to  treat  with  our  allies^  and  with  our  endemics. 

I  HAVE  stated,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
work,  the  probability  that  the  French  empire 
may,  in  course  of  time,  acquire  a  superiority  ovtt 
us  in  naval  power,  contunerce,  revenue,  &c.  in 
proportion  to  its  suf)eriority  of  population ;'  ancj 
that  the  principal  or  the  only  impediment^  which 
prevents,  or  can  possibly  prevent,  its  attaining 
this  great  increase  of  comparative  strength,  is — 
the  continuation  of  the  present  war.  If,  however^ 
we  confine  ourselves  to  a  war  purely  defensive, 
straining  our  naval  and  military  powers  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  without 
deriving  proper  benefit  even  from  the  former^ 
and  keeping  the  latter  totally  inactive  and  useless  } 
whilst  we  thus  waste  our  own  resources  to  no  pur- 
pose, without  injuring,or  even  attempting  to  injure^  ♦, 
those  of  the  enemy  \  it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  ' 
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him  to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  hopes  of  resistance,  amongst  the  people  of 
the  countries  already  subdued  by  him ;  and  to  over- 
awe those  princes,  who  still  possess  a  precarious 
independence,  but  who  seem,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, half  conquered  by  their  own  contemptible 
fears :  so  that  we  who,  by  the  defei^ive  system, 
must  always  pin  our  faith,  and  rest  our  hopes, 
upon  the  exertions  of  foreign  princes  and  mobs, 
shall  be  left  without  a  straw  to  lean  upon ;  and 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  forced  to  make 
peace  by  the  ruinous  effects  of  our  own  unenter- 
prising policy,  after  an  inglorious  and  useless  wan 
Then,  it  appears  more  a  matter  of  certainty 
than  of  doubt,  that,  without  some  wonderful 
combination  of  chances  in  our  favour,  we  shaU 
sink  from  our  present  flourishing  and  formidable 
condition,  to  the  most  lamentable  state  of  cotn- 
parative  weakness  and  insignificancy;  and  that 
soon  after  the  renewal  of  war  with  France,  at 
some  future  period,  we  may  find  ourselves  shut 
up  in  our  own  island,  without  commerce  and  colo- 
nies, without  a  naval  power,  and,  what  is  worse, 
without  hope  or  courage  in  our  national  coimdls, 
to  protect  us. 

But,  whatever  the  resources  of  the  French  em- 
pire may  be  hereafter,  if  we  consider  the  present 
state  of  them  according  to  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts, France  is  so  impoverished  and  so  exhaust^ 
ed  in  every  kind  of  way,  by  the  loss  of  her  com* 
merce, — ^by  the  continual  state  of  exertion,  which 
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she  has  undergone, — ^by  the  dreadful  oppressions 
and  extortions  of  her  sanguinary  rulers  in  the 
time  of  the  republic, — as  well  as  by  those  of  her 
present  despot,  and  his  officers  ; — ^that  were  we, 
at  this  moment,  to  stake  France  proper,  and  Great 
Britain,  single-handed,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  or 
in  Italy ;  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  but  that 
we  should  be  able  to  encounter  the  French  with 
armies  equal  to,  or  greater  in  numbers  than  ^ny 
that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  agjunst  us : 
for  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  absurd  in  us,  who  rule  by  sea,  to  waste  our 
force  in  numerous  garrisons ;  and  population 
alone,  without  a  corresponding  revenue,  is  not 
the  standard  of  the  military  strength  of  any  na- 
tion in  external  war.  Hence  the  importance  of 
lopping  off  the  conquered  countries,  upon  which 
the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  principally  founded ; 
and  of  either  establishing  their  permanent  inde- 
pendence, or  of  adding  them  to  our  own  empire. 
One  of  the  strongest  encouragements  that  we 
can  have,  to  urge  us  still  further  to  the  attempt- 
ing this  necessary  object,  is  the  reflection — that  all 
tyrannical  governments  are  weak  at  homej-^aU 
though  when  they  carry  their  arms  abroad,  hav- 
ing the  whole  resources  of  the  empires  over  which 
they  rule,  fully  at  their  command  (perhaps  more 
fully  than  any  just  and  benign  government  could 
possibly  have),  they  are  strong  and  formidable  in 
pfFensive  war.    Now  it  is  allowed  by  all  mankipd, 
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that  Buonaparte  acts  in  a  very  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive manner,  even  in  France,  and  niost  in- 
sufferably so  in  his  other  dominions.  We  should 
therefore,  whilst  we  have  the  power,  attack  such 
an  enemy  at  home,  where  he  is  weak  and  de- 
tested, and  strike  at  the  fountain-head  of  his  re- 
sources, as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  all  the  vi- 
gour of  which  our  own  will  admit. 

Objections,  however,  and  very  just  ones,  may 
be  made  against  carrying  the  war  direct  into 
France.  Much  as  Buonaparte  may  be  hated  by 
the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  men  of  influence  amongst  them  to  support 
him,  in  preference  to  a  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  which  would  be  bound  to  replace 
the  nobility,  priests,  &c.  in  their  confiscated  lands; 
by  which  the  whole  nation  would,  a  second  time, 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  little  shott 
of  that  occasioned  by  its  late  revolution.  TTiere 
are  also  reasons  of  a  military  nature,  which  shall 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  that  render 
an  attack  upon  France,  precarious.  Nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  can  be  more  tempting  to  our  arms, 
or  can  afford  us  fairer  hopes  of  a  successful  issue, 
than  the  other  continental  countries,  either  con- 
quered by  the  French,  or  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
under  the  French  empire.  We  have  only,  by 
abandoning  our  own  timid  policy,  to  remove  the 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  cause,  which  has  hi- 
therto prevented  us  from  deriving  assistance  from 
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the  people  of  other  countries ;  and,  as  I  before 
observed,  they  will  flock  to  our  standard  by  my- 
riads. Buonaparte,  from  the  nature  of  thingsj 
will  be  unable  to  draw  the  ordinary  revenue,  or 
to  profit  by  the  population,  and  other  resources, 
of  countries  vigorously  attacked  by  us.  He  will 
not  even  be  able  to  depend  upon  the^  foreign 
troops  in  his  service,  who  form  the  great  strength 
of  his  armies ;  for  soldiers  partake  of  the  national 
spirit  and  feelings  of  the  people  from  amongst 
whom  they  are  raised;  and,  as  a  body,  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  own 
country.  Hence  he  will  be  forced  to  subsist  his 
armies  by  still  greater  rapine  and  .extortions  in 
the  conquered  countries,  than  he  has  yet  been 
guilty  of ;  and  at  the  same  time  must  press  upon 
his  French  subjects  with  more  rigorous  taxes  and 
conscriptions.  This  will  render  him  more  odious 
in  France,  and  will  irritate  against  him  to  such  a 
pitch  of  horror  and  detestation,  th6  angry  and 
revengeful  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  conquered 
couiitries,  as  will  go  a  great  way  towards  insuring 
our  success  wherever  we  act. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  we 
should,  at  the  present  moment,  divide  our  force, 
by  maiding  an  attack  upon  the  French,  any  where^ 
except  ia  the  Spanish  peninsula  :  but  we  should 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  ourselves,  and  in  form- 
ing our  plans  for  taking  advantages  of  new  op-- 
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portunities  hereafter,  which  will  most  certainly 
present  themselves ;  for  favourable  opportunities' 
in  war,  can  never  be  wanting  to  us,  if  we  deter- 
mine, instead  of  idly  wasting  our  time  in  deplors* 
ing  past  errors  and  npglect,  to  act  with  greater 
foresight  and  energy  in  future. 

Had  we  kept  possession  of  Walcheren,  the  na? 
vigation  of  the  Scheldt  would  have  been  rendered^ 
in  a  ^eat  measure,  useless  to  the  enemy  j  any 
armament  which  he  could  have  assembled  in  that 
river,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  would  have 
been  liable  to  an  attack,  on  our  part,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  disadvantageous  to  himj 
and  we  there  had  the  finest  point  from  whence 
to  attempt  not  merely  the  destruction  of  ships 
and  gun-boats,  but  the  permanent  conquest  of 
Holland, — a  thing  which  we  ought  always  to  have 
in  view. 

As  a  military  position,  it  appears  to  me,  tha^;  . 
Walcheren  would  have  been,  by  the  assistance  of 
jet  flotilla,  almost  as  defensible  as  Qibraltar ;  nor 
would  it  have  required  a  much  greater  garrison 
than  that  fortress  dpes^  in  timp  of  war  with  Spain*. 

*  If  nothing  had  jet  appeared  befpre  the  public,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  which  J  gaye  when  examined  before  the 
House  of  Comn^ons,  as  an  evidence,  upon  the  inquiry  into 
the  lato.  expedition  tq  the  Scheldt,  J  should  think  myself 
bound  to  explain  it.  But  th^  author  9f  the  Narrative  of  thai 
expedition,  has  (in  his  2d  edition)  ipade  observations  upqm 
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Under  our  management  it  might  again  have  been 
the  point  from  which  better  laws  were  to  be  ex^ 
pected  by  the  people  of  Holland ;  and,  certainly, 
considered  in  a  naval,  commercial,  and  military 
point  of  view,  it  was  invaluable.  Whether  the 
loss  of  men  by  its  climate,  acting  upon  a  small 
garrison,  not  exposed  to  hardships,  provided 
with  proper  conveniencies,  and  having  all  possi- 
ble precautions  taken  to  prevent  sickness  amongst 
them,  would  have  been  serious,— so  serious,  at 
le^st,  as  to  counterbalance  all  its  advantages,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide* 

If  the  loss  of  Wdlcheren  may  be  considered,  ia 
many  respects,  a  matter  of  regret,  our  evacuation 
of  Danish  Zealand,  in  1  SO?,  is  a  measure  which 
cannot  be  too  deeply  lamented.  The  latter  island 
possesses  all  the  advantages  which  render  the  for- 
mer of  importance ;  whilst  it  is  much  superior  to 
it  in  population  and  otI)er  resources,  and  is  blest 

the  strength  of  Walcheren,  whicli  appear  to  me  very  judi- 
cious, and  to  which  I  refer.  The  plan,  upon  which  he  says 
.  Flushing  might  hare  been  defended,  is  similar  to  one  which 
was  actually  transmitted  to^Lprd  Chatham  by  me,  for  that 
particular  purpose,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1809.  It  hap- 
pened, that  no  opinion  of  any  officer  of  rank  in  the  British 
army,  was  produced  in  favour  of  the  strength  of  Walcheren  ; 
but  I  know  that  this  might  haTe  been  done.  Buonaparte, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  had  ordered  Flushing  to  be  defended 
upon  the  same  principle  recommended  by  me ;  only  that  I 
proposed  a  partial  inundation,  which  could  bare  done  little 
or  no  injury  to  the  island  :  his  orders  were  positive,  to  lay 
the  .whole  of  it  under  salt* water. 
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with  a  pure  salubrious  air.  Without  Zealand,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  any 
new  turn  of  affairs,  in  order  to  carry  our  arms 
into  Germany ;  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  im- 
prudence, or  rather  of  madness,  to  leave  our  ene- 
mies, the  Danes,  in  strength  behind  us.  Had  we 
been  established  in  Zealand,  at  the  time  when 
Schill  got  possession  of  Stralsund,  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  us  to  have  sent  a  detach- 
ment  to  occupy  that  city,  which,  with  the  adja- 
cent isle  of  Rugen,  affords  the  most  favourable 
rendezvous  for  an  army  destined  to  act  upon  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  continent*. 

Preparatory,  therefore,  to  any  operations  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  we  have  possession  of  the  Danish  islands,^ 
and  the  sooner  we  make  our  attack  upon  them 
the  better ;  lest,  by  deferring  this  indispensable 
preliminary  measure,  we  may  lose  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
French  power. 

^  Rugen  is  a  fine  island,  and  perfectly  open  and  4efence« 
less  ;  but  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  occupy  it,  un- 
less we  had  ulterior  views.  Should  we  hereafter  venture  to 
act  in  that  part  of  Germany,  Stralsund  and  Rugen,  if  in  our 
possession,  will  also  afford  us  excellent  points  of  retreat  and 
reimbarkation  ;  if,  according  to  our  usual  fate,  we  shonld 
happen  to  discover  some  unforeseen  cause,  for  despairing  of 
success,  and  evacuating  every  thing  that  we  had  gained  hy 
fortune  or  by  valour. 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  war,  which 
are  always  doubtful ;  when  we  reflect,  that  a  se^ 
cond  expedition  against  Zealand  may  demand,  at 
least,  as  great  an  armament,  as  that  which  for* 
merly  acted  under  Lord  Cathcart ; — the  loss  of 
the  services  of  so  considerable  a  force,  for  the  pe* 
riod  that  may  be  required,  before  the  island  can 
be  reduced  and  settled  in  a  proper  state  of  tran- 
quillity, will  be  so  great  a  disadvantage  to  us,  in 
our  general  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  impolicy  of  our  evacuating  system  ap- 
pears evident.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Danes 
may  be  prepared  to  make  a  much  more  vigorous 
defence  than  their  former  one:  this,  howevei', 
should  be  no  discouragement  to  us  ;  for  our  na- 
val superiority  gives  us  every  advantage,  that  the 
heart  of  man  could  wish  for,  in  insular  warfare. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  thing  highly  desirable,  for 
our  purposes,  that  the  Danish  government  would 
collect  all  their  resources,  and  assemble  every 
soldier  whom  they  can  possibly  muster,  for  the 
defence  of  Zealand ;  because  they  would  thereby 
give  us  the  noblest  opportunity,  if  we  chose  to 
embrace  it,  of  crushing  the  whole  military  force 
of  Denmark  at  one  blow. 

Our  troops,  in  Sicily,  stand  in  a  commanding 
position,  from  whence  we  ought  hereafter  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  ought  always  loudly  to  announce  our  inten- 
tion of  so  doing,  in  order,  by  our  threats,  to 
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throw  our  enemy  into  a  state  of  terror  and  alarm ; 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Italy 
in  a  constant  ferment,  to  feed  their  hopes,  and 
to  make  them  look  up  to  us  as  their  future  deli- 
verers  and  protectors.  But  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  various 
contingencies  of  fortune,  is  to  establish  ourselves 
upon  a  firmer  basis  in  Sicily.  Nothing  can  be 
more  precarious  than  our  present  footing  in  that 
island. 

By  the  late  operations  of  the  combined  armies 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  our  having  the  chief  command,  when  we  act 
in  concert  with  an  allied  force  inferior  to  our- 
selves, in  the  art  of  war,  has  been  fully  proved. 
Now  the  native  Sicilian  army,  although  com- 
posed of  old  soldiers,  is,  on  account  of  the  vices 
of  its  military  constitution,  and  of  a  discontented 
spirit  arising  from  bad  usage,  still  less  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  than  the  rawest  levies  that  ever 
took  the  field  in  the  Spanish  peninsula :  the  offi- 
cers, at  its  head,  are  more  jealous  of  us,  and  will 
prove,  when  put  to  the  test,  infinitely  more  un- 
tractable  than  any  of  the  Spanish  chiefs ;  for  they 
are  withouc  the  patriotic  and  manly  spirit  which 
checks  these  selfish  feelings  in  the  latter* :    and  a 

*  The  men  highest  in  odHcc  and  command,  or,  at  least,  in 
influence  with  the  court  of  Sicily,  are  equally  foreign,  by 
birth,  both  to  (hat  island  and  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  tftelr 
interest  to  keep  us  as  much  in  the  back  ground  as  possible| 
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total  independence  of  command,  with  a  mbst  com- 
plete want  of  concert  at  present,  exists  between 

lest  wc  should  look  into  the  management  of  our  own  money. 
The  countries  from  whence  those  men  sprang,  and  whither 
they  will  naturally  wish  to  retire,  in  order  to  enj.oy  the  rich 
harvest  of  their  diplomatic  and  official  labours,  which  thej 
have  reaped  out  of  the  taxes  levied  both  in  £ngland  atid  in 
Sicily,  being  subject  to  Buonaparte  ;  it  is  natural  that  thej 
should  seek  opportunities  to  do  him  some  service,  in  brder 
to  make  their  peace  with  him. 

At  a  time  when  we  were  paying  a  large  subsidy  to  the  go- 
vernment  of  Naples,  as  our  secret  friends,  they  kept  their 
friendship  so  very  secret,  that  it  looked  like  the  bitterest  en- 
mity.    They  refused  us  even  the  most  paltry  accommoda- 
tions, which  could  have  put  them  to  no  possible  expence  or 
trouble.     They  would  not  permit  a  British  captain  of  a  man 
of  war,  anchored  in  Naples  bay,  the  trifling  convenience  of 
repairing  a  boat,  with  his  own  carpenters  and  with  his  own 
materials,  in  their  dock-yard ;  nor  would  they  even  allow 
him  to  make  use  of  a  raft  in  the  Mole  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  only  reason  alledged  by  the  minister  of  Marine  for  his 
refusal,  was,  that  this  insignificant  act  of  civility  would  give 
offence  to  the  French  party:  so  completely  were  they  the 
friends  or  vassals  of  France.     Soon  after  the  time  alluded 
to,  they  took  the  preliminary  step  for  excluding  iis  from  the 
ports  of  Sicily^  by  putting  Malta  in  quarantine ;  a  thing 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  no  public  reason,   except 
their  fear  or  love  of  the  French>  and  hatred  of  us.     It  was 
certainly  a  hostile  act ;  and  the  odium  of  it  was  not  dimi- 
nished, when  we  knew,  that  all  the  ports  of  Sicily  were,  at 
that  time,  swarming  with  French  privateers ;  and  heard,    * 
that  a  British  squadron  had  been  actually  refused  the  com- 
mon refreshments  of  water  and  vegetables  at  Palermo,    This 
squadron  had  not  come  from  Malta ;  consequently  the  qua* 
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the  Sicilian  and  the  British  troops.  Hence  our 
deriving  any  eflfectual  assistance  from  our  allies, 
in  case  the  island  were  attacked,  is  a  perfect  chi- 
mera :  nor  can  we,  as  things  now  stand,  dimi- 
nish our  force,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
eneni)%  in  some  other  point,  with  any  degree  of 
prudence.  In  short,  all  things  considered,  our 
present  alliance,  with  the  government  of  Sicily,  is 
upon  the  very  worst  terms,  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  could  have  contrived,  for  ourselves, 
for  the  people  of  that  island,  and  for  its  king,  as 
far  he  takes  any  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
remaining  part  of  his  dominions. 

Having  sufficiently  lamented  these  evils,  let  us 
now  inquire  into  the  proper  mode  of  remedying 
them. 

The  first  step  is  to  point  out  to  the  court  of 
Palermo,  the  total  insecurity  of  the  island,  under 
the  present  circumstances;  and  to  request  that 
they  will,  for  the  conunon  good  of  the  allied 
powers,  appoint  the  British  general,  in  Sicily, 
commander  in  chief  of  their  army ;  at  the  same 

rantiiie,  had  it  been  a  just  one,  could  not  hare  applied  to 
it. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  called  neutrality.  In  mjf 
humble  opinion,  it  was  open  war  against  us ;  for  the  refusal  of 
water  may  cause  the  destruction  of  a  fleet.  But,  as  the  British 
admiral  was  told,'  the  government  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
our  secret  friends ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gave  them  a  rif  ht  to 
do  us  jAS  much  mischief  as  they  pleased. 


time  placing  their  own  commissariat  and  pay* 
master  general's  departments,  under  directien  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  same 
departments  in  the  British  army.  If  the  Sicilian 
government  accede  to  these  requests,  we  shall 
subsidize  them  on  the  only  terms  upon  which  we 
ought  ever  to  subsidize  a  foreign  power;  by 
having  the  chief  commuid  of  their  army  entirely 
in  our  own  hands,  and  by  providing  for  all  its 
wants  ourselves,  without  allowing  a  single  guinea 
of  our  subsidy  to  enter  the  treasury  of  our 
ally.  By  this  means,  '  although  the  improve- 
ment of  many  of  the  oflScers,  who  have  grown 
grey  under  the  present  vicious  system,  may  be 
despaired  of  j  the  great  body  of  the  officers,  and 
all  the  soldiers,  when  they  find  themsdves  well 
treated,  may  recover,  or  acquire,  a  ptopet  spirit, 
and  become  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  all  ranks  being  bettered,  the  envy,  and 
perhaps  hatred,  with  which  the  Sidlian  now 
look  upon  the  British  troops,  may  give  place  to 
attachment,  and  a  necessary  emulation  may  be 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  former. 

Should  our  alliance  with  Sicily  be  modified  in 
this  manner,  the  terms,  although  berter  thaij  they 
are  at  present,  would  still  remain  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  Great  Britwn :  for  nothing  can "  be 
more  unfair  and  unjust,  than  that  the  whole  re- 
sources of  so  rich  and  great  an  island  as  Sicily, 
should  be  solely  allied  to  the  pomp  and  plea- 
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sores  (rf  its  court^^  and  to  the  chirges  o£  its  civil 
administr^tiMi ;  "without  leaving  at  least  some 
surplus  of  revenue  fo^'  tt9,  who  have  been,  and 
are  still,  providing  the  wbtAe  of  the  troops  ne- 
cessary for  its  ddence.  hf  such  an  arrangement^ 
however,  we  should  find  cmrselves  mu^  more 
secure  in  Sicily,  as  a  miEtary  ^tation^ 

But,  as  it  is  likely,  from  their  fornier  diploic 
matic  transactions  with  us,  that  the  court  of  ?»*> 
lermo  may  have  formed  a  very  poof  opinion  of 
our  firmness  and  penetration ;  it  is  by  no  meaner 
improbable,  that  they  may  endeavour  to  evade 
or  bafile  us  in  our  requests,  'or  that  they  may 
even  give  us  a  downright  refusal.  •  They  may  tell 
us,  for  instance,  "  that  they  are  not  convincedy 
by  our  arguments,  as  to  the  necessity  of  tlie 
measures  which  we  propose )  that  the  proper^ 
time  to  have  made  such  stipulatidhs,  was  whea: 
*'  we  first  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them;  thalt 
we  are  now  bound  by  a  treaty,  which  we  can- 
not,  in  justice,  infringe ;  th^  no  alteration  catt 
^'  be  made  without  mutual  consent^  and  that' 
*'  they,  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  60 
*'  not  admit  of  the  propriety  of  any." 

Such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  F^ 
lermo^  although  very  pernicious  to  the  defenoe 
of  Sicily,  would,  in  point  of  justice,  be  perfectly 
correct;  provided  they  themselves  have  at  ^ 
times  preserved  good  faith  towards  us.  But 
treaties  are  binding  upon  two  parties :  and  they. 
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on  their  side>  by  the  articles  of  their  treaty  with 
us,  engaged  to  keep  constantly  on  foot  a  weU- 
disciplined  regular  army  of  a  certain  strength.  If, 
pninquiry  into  the  present  and  past  state  of  their 
army,  we  should  find  that  its  discipline  is  bad> — 
that  the  soldiers  have  not  been  properly  clothed, 
fed,  and  paid,  and  that  the  just  claims  o^  the  of- 
ficers have  not  been  attended  to  j — so  that  upon 
'the  whole,  their  conduct  to  their  troops  has  been 
shameful  and  oppressive;  as  both  officers  and 
soldiers  have  no  scruple  in  publidy  asserting 
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*  When  I  first  visited  Sicily,  as  I  was  preparing  to  step 
into  a  boat  at  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  a  soldier,  upon, 
guard  at  the  wharf,  addressed  me,  and^entered  into  iht  most 
Tiolent  abuse  of  the  Sicilian  service.  He  said  that  their  al- 
lowances of  every  kind  were  shamefully  scanty ;  and  thdt, 
miserable  as  they  were,  a  great  portion  of  them  was  embez^ 
zled  by  the  villainy  of  their  superiors.  I  reproved  him  sd 
severely  for  the  impropriety  of  his  language,  that  he  went 
ofif.  His  comrades,  several  of  whom  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation,  told  me  that  he  was  considered  a  bad  sub- 
ject in  his  regiment,  and  admitted  the  justice  of  what  I  had 
said ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  all  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
Information  which  he  had  given  me.  I  had  afterwards  op- 
portunities of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  Siciliati  troops.  A 
dragoon  once  asked  me,  how  k  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
and  his  countrymen  were  to  fight  like  our  English  soldiers^ 
ivho  were  properly  treated  and  taken  care  of,  in  every  re- 
spect? ^'  Even  my  horse,""  to  use  the  man's  own  words^ 
^^  is  fed  twice  a  day,  but  I  nlyself  am  allowed  only  one  meal, 
<^  and  that  a  poor  one.     Is  this  treatment  for  a  soldier  ?" 

The  officers  are,  from  similar  causes,  equally,  if  not  more^ 
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if  we  further  find  that  they  have  always  deceived 
us  by  false  musters,  never  at  any  time  keeping 

discontented.  After  the  defeat  of  Damas  in  Calabria,  a 
young  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  been  eight  years 
in  the  service,  and  had  been  present  in  all  their  compaigns, 
found  himself,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  a  supernuraary  s%> 
cond  lieutenant  on  two-thirds  pay ;  and  even  that,  he  told 
me,  was  not  to  be  got  without  bribing  the  clerks  in  the  war-* 
office.  He,  and  many  of  his  comrades  of  equal  or  greater 
standing,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  up  their  pros« 
pects  for  an  ensigncy  in  the  Sicilian  regiment  in  our  service, 
raised  by  sir  John  Stuart,  with  temporary  rank.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  constantly  with  the  Ne« 
apolitans,  I  remarked,  that  whenever  they  mentioned  those 
officers  who  had  gone  over  to  the  French,  although  they  r6- 
probated  their  conduct  for  so  doing,  they  invariably  spoke 
with  respect  of  their  talents  and  courage ;  and  indeed,  such 
is  the  state  of  this  service,  that  none  but  the  most  degraded 
and  stupid  of  men  are  contented  with  it,  although  the  princi- 
ples or  poverty  of  many,  who  most  repine  at  their  situation^ 
will  not  permit  them  to  quit  it. 

To  give  one  sweeping  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sicilian  troops  are  treated.  When  Sir  John  Stuart  was  at 
Ischia,  where  he  had  several  thousands  of  them  attached  to 
him,  he  ordered  the  British  commissary -general  to  supply 
them  with  rations,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  go  through 
the  service  cheerfully.  In  a  short  time  after,  they  came  and 
begged  that  the  rations  might  be  stopped ;  because  their  own 
government  had  deducted  out  of  their  pay,  on  account  of  these 
rations,  although  furnished  at  our  expence,  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  soldiers  could  afford  ;  greater  even  than  the  rd» 
tions  were  worth.  Thus  these  poor  men  were  obliged  to  look  ' 
on,  in  a  starving  condition,  and  see  the  British  troops  elU 
joying  plenty  of  every  thing ;  and  the  benevolent  and  wis* 
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on  foot  the  number  of  troops  engaged  ;-*-a  thing 
which  I  have  heard  from  the  best  authorities  in 
the  British  army,  and  which  is  talked  of  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety  all  over  Sicily  :  then  it  will 
be  absurd  in  us  to  admit  of  any  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  the  court  of  Parlermo,  to  our  proposals ; 
for  they  having  failed  in  their  engagements  to  us, 
we  shall  be  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  to  ours  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  least  thing  which  we  cati 
do,  is  to  withdraw  a\^  subsidy,  and  to  leave 
them  to  maintain  their  army,  the  best  way  they 
can^  by  their  ovioi  resources.  We  may  then,  by 
means  of  the  money  thus  saved,  in  a  short  time, 
raise  a  much  more  efficient  army  of  our  own, 
than  we  should  ever  be  able  to  make  out  of  theirs^ 
were  it  put  under  our  command.  Hence  the  re- 
fusal of  our  demands,  by  the  court  of  Palermo^ 

intentions  of  the  British  general,  in  their  favour,  were  frus*i 
trated ;  since  the  necessary  food,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
them  (oh  shame !)  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  gOTernment  io 
plunder  its  own  army.  How  can  an  army,  so  treated,  pos^ 
sibly  be  depended  upon  in  battle  ? 

Even  if  the  native  army,  in  Sicily^  were  put  upon  a  bettei^ 
footing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those,  who  are  Neapolitans 
boiTt,  will  never  be  fully  trustworthy,  unless  they  feel  that 
we  are  determined  to  attempt  the  re-conquest  of  Naples* 
Nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  preserve  the  friendship  or  confidence 
of  the  Sicilian  soldiers,  if  we  allow  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
supposed,  that  any  motive  whatever  will  induce  us  to  aban« 
don  Sicily.  Our  timid,  evacuating  policy,  unless  "We  shake 
it  off,  will  make  us  despised,  suspected,  and  hated,  by  all 
mankind,  smd  perhaps  deservedly. 
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would  be  very  much  to  our  advantage ;  for  they 
would  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  our  naitional 
generosity,  which  th^y  have  already  so  much 
abused. 

It'  may  be  said,  that  should  we  withdraw  our 
subsidy,  in  consequence  of  such  a  refusal,  the 
court  of  Palermo  might  feel  themselves  so.  much 
aggrieved  by  this  just  and  necessary  measure,  as 
to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  and  call  the 
French  into  Sicily. 

This  rash  step,  by  which  they  would  insure  their 
own  destruction,  would  be  the  most  fortunate 
thing  for  us  that  could  happen ;  for,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  in  treating  of  the  state  of  that 
island,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
success,  by  fighting  there,  as  the  enemies,  than 
as  the  allies,  of  the  present  government.    This 
would  be  the  case,  even  if  the  French  had  an* 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  Sicily ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  they  are,  at  present,  blus* 
tering  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  before  the  Si- 
cilian government  could  profit  by  the  assistance 
of  French  troops  to  drive  us  out  of  their  island, 
they  must  beg  our  permission  to  let  them  cross 
over ;  which  we,  it  may  be  presumed,  shall  not 
be  weak  enough  to  grant.     As  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily  making  war  against  us,  without^' 
the  assistance  of  the  French,  by  their  own  ta* 
sources  alone,  unless  they  have  been  most  egNi^ 
giously  duping  us,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  a 
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a  thing  absolutely  impossible :  for,  by  their  own 
account,  they  have  never  been  able  to  m^ntain 
their  troops  without  our  subsidies ;  so  that  the 
moment  they  declare  against  us,  their  army  must 
disperse  without  a  battle,  for  want  of  pay.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  their  poverty  was  a  mere 
pretext,  in  order  to  delude  us  out  of  our  money ; 
and  that  Sicily  might  have  been  very  well  able  to 
support  an  army  without  our  assistance ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peasants,  whom  wc  might  easily 
arm  in  our  favour,  the  regular  native  army  in 
Sicily  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  strong 
enough  to  match  us  in  the  field.  Any  hostilities, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Palermo, 
are  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  give  us  a  right,  once  more, 
to  take  possession  of  Sicily  for  ourselves  j  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects 
to  our  national  power  and  prosperity  :  nor  ought 
we  to  have  the  smallest  scruple  in  adopting  this 
vigorous  measure,  if  the  court  of  Palermo,  by 
their  misconduct,  give  us  just  reason  for  it.  Un- 
less they  even  know,  and  feel,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  acting  in  this  way,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  depend  upon  their  sincerity.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  allied  government  in 
-  this  world,  will  not  either  shake  us  off,  or  betray 
us,  when  it  fancies  it  to  be  for  its  interest  so  to 
do ;  unless  it  is  fully  convinced,  that  we  are  not 
pierely    powerful,    sincere,    and    good-natured 
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friends ;  but  that  our  enmity,  when  provoked,  ia 
terrible,  and  our  vengeance  implacable  and  de- 
structive. 

If  the  court  of  Palermo^  after  having  received 
nearly  two  millions  sterling  of  British  money, 
without  having  fulfilled  the  stipulations  by  which 
they  bound  themselves,  when  they  became  our 
allies,  should  think  proper  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, our  moderate  and  reasonable  request,  that 
we  should  command  an  army,  which  we  ourselves 
pay ;  and  should  aggravate  the  whole,  by  going 
over  with  their  booty  to  the  French ;  they  would 
certainly  commit  a  most  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  of  the  faith  of  treaties :  and 
if  we  meanly  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  oflFer 
Vs  all  these  insults  and  injuries  with  impunity  j 
our  own  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  reason  and  of  justice,  and  woulcj 
make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world. 

Having,  therefore, by  just  and  necessary  arraqge^ 
ments,  which  it  rests  solely  with  ourselves  to 
make,  established  ourselves,  as  a  military  power, 
in  Sicily,  upon  a  new  footing,  more  or  less  adi- 
vantageous  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  according  to  circumstances  depending 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  civil  government  of  that 
island* ;  we  should  be  able  to  meet*  any  invasion, 

*  The  goTernment  of  Sicily  not  being  able  to  maintain  a 
single  sqldier  without  our  subsidy^  and  having  no  command 
over  the  voluntary  services  of  its  people,  is,  in  the  stricte|( 
sense  of  tte  virord^  a  civil  government,  and  nothing  more;. 
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and  might  certainly,  {(  we  choose  to  act  vigor- 
ously, defend  Sicily  agMnat  tiie  world  ;  at  least,  ,  i 
as  long  as  we  maintain  our  naval  superiority. 
But,  as  it  is  always  better  to  make  war  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  at  the  expence  of  an  enemy,  than  to 
allow  him  to  attack  you  in  your  own  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  is  the  theatre  of  war,  upon 
which  Sicily  may  hereafter  be  the  most  profit- 
ably  and  the  most  effectually  defended  by  us. 

The  peninsular  form  of  Italy,  with  its  great 
extent  of  coast,  and  the  generally  strong  and 
mountainous  face  of  the  country ;  these  are  all  « 

great  advantages  to  us,  who  are  masters  of  the 
ocean,  and  who  propose  to  arm  the  people  in  our  ' 

cause.    On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  sea  voy-  1 

age  from  England  is  against  us :  but  Sicily  affords  I 

a  convenient  place  of  arms,  where  we  may  assem- 
ble our  troops,  and  make  our  preparations  for 
the  war ;  and  certwnly  a  march  of  French  sol- 
diers, with  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  from  any 
other  part  of  their  continental  dominions  over 
land,  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  is  no 
trifling  operation.  So  much  for  physical  circum- 
stances, which  may  be  allowed  to  be  in  our  fa- 
vour. Then,  the  universal  hatred  of  the  people 
of  Italy  to  the  French,  which  we  know  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  least,  the  smallest  spark  ' 

will  kindie  into  a  flame  j  the  hardy  and  naturally  *     .4| 

warlike  character  of  the  Italian  peasants,  who  are 
in  most  parts  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire  arms 
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from  their  infency ;  and  who,  under  British  of- 
ficers, will  make  as  good  soldiers,  at  least,  as  the 
French* ;  these  are  the  moral  inducements  that 
may  encourage  us  boldly  to  carry  our  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  at  some  future  opportunity. 
Thirty  thousand  men,  by  gaining  one  victory, 
might  shake  the  French  power  there  to  its  cen- 
ter ;  but  if  we  land  such  a  number,  we  ought, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  permanent  conquest,'  to 
increase  it  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  and 
never  to  allow  our  own  national  army  to  sink 
under  that  force,  augmenting  it,  to  the  best  of 

*  In  giving  this  favourable  opinion  of  the  Italians,  I  can 
only  judge,  personally,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  people  of 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  conscripts, 
who  were  levied  there  in  1805,  of  whom  we  met  several. 
thousands  marching  to  the  capital  to  be  embodied,  were  as 
fine  young  men  as  I  have  ever  seen,  in  any  country,  and 
seemed  full  of  spirit.  What  has  sunk  the  Neapolitans  so 
low  in  public  estimation,  is  the  badness  or  rather  the  imbe^ 
cility  of  their  government,  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  gentry; 
which  have  so  degraded  th«  character,  and  broken  the  spU ' 
rit  of  their  armies,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  course 
of  things,  the  untrained  peasants  of  the  same  country  are 
more  formidable  enemies,  than  an  equal  number  of  their  re* 
gular  troops.  Indeed,  it  was  remarked  in  the  defence  of 
Gaeta^  in  1806,  that  the  oldest  soldiers,  inmost  cases^  showed 
the  least  courage.  But,  if  ever  we  carried  our  arms  intot 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
should  go  and  search  for  officers,  to  put  over  the  hardy  pea^ 
sants,  in  the  boxes  of  the  opera-house,  or  amongst  the  gaminM 
fables  and  brothels  of  the  metropolis. 
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our  power,  by  auxiliary  troops  raised  in  th^ 
country. 

In  one  respect,  Italy  is  a  more  inviting  scene 
of  action  even  than  Spain.  Having  been,  for  so 
many  centuries,  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
small  states,  generally  under  foreign  masters  or 
protectors,  the  Italians  could  not,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  unite  themselves  under  one  native 
government,  even  were  the  French  to  evacuatfe 
their  country.  Moreover,  they  see  that  they  have 
not  Strength  enough  to  effect  or  to  maintain  their 
own  independence  withotft  external  aid.  Hence 
they  will  enter  into  our  service  with  enthusiasm  ; 
if  instead  of  attempting  to  re-establish  their  for- 
mer  anarchy,  the  memory  of  which  they  detest 
almost  as  much  as  they  now  do  the  French  yoke; 
we,  in  a  wise  and  manly  manner,  set  up  our  own 
Standard  in  their  country,  promising  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  offering  them  a  participa* 
tion  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  If 
we  succeed  in  our  object,  Italy  will  be  united  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  bonds  of  common  govern- 
ment and  interests ;  so  that  we  shall,  by  the  re- 
venue and  resources  of  that  princely  country,  be 
fully  repaid  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  enar 
bled  even  to  undertake  further  enterprises  with 
increased  vigour  :  whereas,  our  success  in  Spain, 
important  as  it  certainly  will  be,  by  breaking  the 
power  and  reputation  of  France,  may,  in  a  great 
pleasure,  fall  a  dead  burthen  upon  ourselves ;  be« 
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cause  the  Spaniards,  when  established  in  inde^ 
pendence,  may  not  be  able,  if  they  were  willing 
to  reimburse  us  for  our  assistance. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper 
to  explain  a  passage  of  a  former  chapter,  in  which 
I  reprobated  diversions  in  war:  by  this  I  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  it  may  not  have  been,  or 
may  not  at  times  hereafter  be,  politic  in  us  to 
divide  our  force.  Could  we  carry  on  a  vigorous 
attack  against  the  French  empire,  in  any  two 
points;  could  we,  for  instance,  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  with  such  a  force  as  would 
give  us  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  without  hazard- 
ing the  total  ruin  of  our  hopes  in  Spain;  and 
were  we  fully  prepared  and  determined  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  our  armies,  and  to  maintain, 
to  the  last  extremity,  the  fruits  of  our  success  in 
both  these  great  theatres  of  action ;  then  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  advisable  for  us  to  divide  our 
force,  than  to  keep  it  in  one  great  body. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  an  attack  upon  Italy,  of 
the  nature  supposed,  although  it  will  eflfect  all 
the  purposes,  does  not  come  under  the  strict  de- 
finition, of  a  diversion ;  because  it  would  be  an 
attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  power,  and  to  in- 
crease our  own  at  his  expence ;  not  merely  to  put 
his  troops  upon  their  legs,  and,  after  making 
them  march  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  otherj 
to  run  away  before  them,  and  leave  our  adhe* 
rents  to  their  fury.    This  last  is  the  kind  of  di^ 


version,  which  caiinot  be  too  strongly 
Permanent  conquest,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
object  worth  attempting  in  war.     To  destn    ■ 
fleet,  or  burn  a  dock-yard,  may  be  desirable  j 
new  fleets  may  soon  be  built,  and  new  dock^ 
fitted  out,  if  we  leave  our  enemy  in  <       ; 
session  of  the  countries  which  supply 
men,  money,  and  naval  stores.    We  can  i 
deprive  him  of  these  by  temporary  cccupati 
and,  therefore,  reason  dictates,  if       c         t 
to  effect  permanent  conquest  in 
the  same  time,  that  we  ought  to  m;     :  ; 
one  point,  and  go  on  progressively, 
f^I  in  all,  by  attempting  many. 

The  Romans  generally  acted  upon  t 
whelming  system,  in  preference  to  d'      ing  tl 
force.    Yet,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter 
in  some  cases,  more  proper  ;  and  if  the  milita 
institutions  of  a  nation  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
admit  of  its  being  adopted  with  proper  effect,  it 
certainly  gives  it  an  air  of  greater  magnanimity, 
and  may  strike  greater  terror  into  an  adversary, 
than  the  other.     When  the  Romans,  notwith^ 
standing  the  many  terrible  defeats  which  they 
sustained  in  their  own  country,  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  Same  time,  la, 
Sardinia,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain,  and  even  rein;^ 
forced  their  armies  abroad,  were  in  the  greatest 
state  of  danger  at  home  j  they  acted  much  more 
wisely,  than  if  they  had  limited  their  efforts  to  the 
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defence  of  Italy.  For  the  force,  which  they  reserved 
for  that  purpose^  was  probably  as  numerous  as  their 
resources  could  have  enabled  them  to  maintain 
there  ;  so  that,  by  supporting  these  detached  ar- 
mies, at  the  expence  of  countries  which  either 
formed  a  part  of,  or  otherwise  would  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  Carthaginian  empire ;  they  broke 
the  power  of  that  mighty  state,  and  prevented 
Hannibal  from  overwhelming  them  at  home; 
thus  employing,  in  the  most  profitable  manner, 
a  surplus  force,  which,  if  kept  in  Italy,  might  have 
remained  idle  and  useless,  for  want  of  pay.  But 
as  their  detached  armies  in  Sicily  and  in  Sardinia, 
obtained  full  possession  of  both  these  islands ;  and 
their  army  in  Spain,  after  carrying  on  a  success- 
ful contest,  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  there  de- 
cided the  fete  of  the  war  ;  the  Romans  cannot  be 
said,  by  thus  dividing  their  force,  to  have  un-« 
dertaken  diversions  of  such  a  nature  as  we  have 
constantly  been  attempting.  In  feet,  the  Romans 
seldom  or  never  attempted  a  diversion  in  war ; 
and  this  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  their  mili- 
tary operations,  that  I  am  astonished,  that  it  has 
not  been  noticed  by  modern  authors,  who  have 
written  expressly  upon  the  Roman  policy*. 

*  Not,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge.  The  expedition  of 
the  Proconsul  Laevinus  against  king  Philip,  after  the  latter 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  is  one  of  the  few  in* 
stances  (indeed^  to  my  recollection,  the  only  instance)  in 
which  the  Romans  attempted  a  mere  dirersion  inwar^ 
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Wh«:her  it  be  deemed  better  for  us,  when 
equally  tempting  opportunities  occur,  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  French  empire,  here- 
after, in  the  north,  or  in  the  Mediterrranean,  it 
will  be  useful  and  necessary  for  us  to  have  allies ; 
and  we  shall  no  doubt  have  it  in  our  power  to 
form  alliances;  for  new  wars  are  always  to  be 
foreseen  :  but,  as  was  before  observed,  there  are 
only  three  powers,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
with  which  we  ought  to  act  as  allies.    The  lesser 
powers,  as  well  as  all  countries  that  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  yoke,  we  ought  either  to 
reduce  into  vassals  of  our  own,  or  to  allow  our 
friends  to  conquer  them.    We  must,  therefore, 
act  in  Holland,  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and 
in  Italy,  as  professed  conquerors,  or  we  shall  most 
assuredly  fsul,  for  reasons  stated  in  a  former  chap- 
ter :   but  as  this  policy  will  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  deposed  princes,  som^  of  whom  were 
formerly  our  own  allies ;  before  we  adopt  it  has- 
tily, let  us  inquire  whether  this  necessary  ambi- 
tion  on  our  part  be  consonant  or  contrary  to  the 
strict  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.     If  it  be 
perfectly  just  in  itself,  our  not  attempting  it  will 
be  ascribed  by  posterity  to  a  dastardly  spirit ;  if  it 
be  unjust,  the  voluntarily  abstaining  from  an 
ambition  necessary  to  our  own  existence  as  a 
state,  will  be  considered  a  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  a  whole  nation  sacrificing  the  most  free 
afid  perfect  government  that  has  been  known. 
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with  every  thing  that  renders  a  country  dear  to 
man,  kst  it  should  violate  an  abstract  principle  of 
justice  towards  strangers,  who  have  been  more 
often  its  enemies  than  its  friends* 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  allowed  by  every 
one,  that  there  are  rights  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
peace ;  and  that  conquest,  One  of  these  rights  of 
war,  gives  a  just  title  to  the  sovereignty  oiP 
a  conquered  country.  We  are  now  at  war 
with  France ;  consequently,  it  is  perfectly  just 
in  riie  French  to  conquer  us  if  they  can;  and 
it  is  equally  just  in  us  to  conquer  France,  or  any 
part  of  the  French  dominions  :  for  instance,  we 
have  most  certainly  a  right  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Holland,  out  of  Germany,  and  out  of  Italy, 
by  force  of  arms.  This  no  reasonable  man,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  will  deny.  The  only  point 
of  the  question,  therefore,  that  remains  doubtful, 
19, — Are  we  bound,  or  are  we  not  bound,  to  de- 
liver up  these  conquests,  after  we  shall  have  made 
them,  to  their  former  sovereigns  ?  I  say,  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  do  so  by  any  principle  of  justice^ 

The  pope  was  turned  out  of  his  dominions,  im» 
mediately  after  he  had  performed  the  greatest 
possible  act  of  friendship  to  Buonaparte,  and  had 
excluded  our  ships  from  his  ports— the  greatest 
act  of  hostility,  which  his  limited  power  enabled 
him  to  commit  against  us  :  consequently,  he  was 
our  enemy,  at  that  time,  and  we  had  a  right  to 
conquer  his  territories,  even  before  they  became 
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a  province  of  the  Frence  empire.  . 
said,  in  favour  of  his  claims,  is  1     3,  i     t 
should  hereafter  become  masters       the  R 
states,  he  will  have  a  right  to  expel  us,  whei 
he  shall  be  able  to  raise  fleets  and  armies  str     5 
enough  to  cope  with  ours.     As  the  Austrians, 
who  also  were  once  established  in  certain  parts  of 
'  Italy,  voluntarily  ceded  their  claims  in  that  coun-> 
try,  and  in  Tyrol,  by  their  late  treaty  with  Buon 
aparte ;  it  follows,  upon  the  whole,  that  we,  the 
British  nation,  have  a  most  undei^iable  right,  at 
this  moment,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  all  Italy, 
and  to  keep  for  ourselves,  without  asking  further 
questions,  the  whole  of  that  noble  country,  from 
the  Alps,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     This  cannot  be  disputed 
upon  any  principle  of  justice. 

For  the  same  reasons,  we  have  a  decided  right 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Switzerland,  which 
we  see  is  a  province  of  France ;  and  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise,  we  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  lawful  sovereigns  in  that  country :  but 
as  every  nation,  recently  subdued,  has  also  a  right 
to  its  former  independence ;  the  Swiss  would  be 
fiilly  justified,  if  they  did  not  like  our  mode  of 
ruling  them,  in  taking  up  arms  against  us,  in  or- 
der to  re-establish  their  ancient  government,  if 
they  could. 

In  a  war  of  the  nature,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, above  supposed,  between  the  Swiss  and 
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ourselves,  the  justice  would  be  equal  upon  both 
isides :  and  this  is  a  case  which  often  occurs  in  the 
law  of  nations.  There  may  even  be  more  thaai 
two  powers  or  princes  pretending  .to  the  sOve* 
reignty  of  the  same  country,  with  rights,  in  point 
of  justice,  perfectly  equal  to  each  other ;  in  which 
case  the  only  arbiter  is  the  sword.  For  example^ 
we,  as  enemies  of  the  French;  they,  as  conquerors;; 
and  the  princes  deposed  by  them,  as  pretenders ; 
have  all  an  equally  just  title  to  dominion,  in  cer- 
tain countries.  In  others,  where  the  French 
have  made  war  unjustly,  in  Rome  and  Venice, 
for  instance,  our  title  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  former  Venetian  senate  ;  but  it 
is  much  better  than  that  of  the  French,  which 
arose  from  violence  and  usurpation  alone,  in  ma* 
nifest  breach  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Since,  therefore,  in  most  countries  conquered 
by  the  French,  we  'have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
the  sovereign  power,  as  their  deposed  princes; 
nothing  can  be  more  impolitic,  than  for  us  to 
waste  our  resources  in  vain  attempts  to  re-establish 
these  princes,  contrary  to  our  own  interest^  and 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  other  countries* 

Setting  aside,  at  all  events,  as  absurd,  the 
chums  of  those  who  lost  their  power,  when  to* 
tally  unconnected  with  us  by  any  political  reh- 
tion,  and  still  more  the  impudent  pretensions  of 
those  who  lost  it  when  at  war  with  us ;  we  now 
cQme  to  the  only  truly  doubtful  part  of  the  ques* 
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tion,  a  consideration  of  how  far  the  rights  of 
princes,  who  were  in  alliance  with  ourselves  at 
the  time  they  fell,  may  justly  interfere  with  bur 
views.  The  only  two  who  have  any  claims  in 
this  respect,  are  the  present  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  king  of  Sicily.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
former. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Stadtholder  never  had  any  personal  claims  to 
the  friendship  of  the  British  government.  We 
knew  him  only  as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  for- 
mer republic  of  Holland,  a  state  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  the  last  war :  and  if 'we 
must  be  reminded  of  our  ancient  treaties  with 
Holland,  since  the  facility  with  which  that  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  French,  arose — not 
from  any  want  of  good  faith  on  our  part,  but 
from  the  erroxs  and  weakness  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  disaffection  of  its  people, — 
we  have  a  much  better  right  to  complain  to  the 
nominal  representative  of  that 'government,  for 
its  having  allowed  itself  to  be  destroyed,  to  our 
prejudice,  and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  than  he  has  to  demand  of  us^  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  recall  it  into  existence. 

Moreover,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  all  former  en- 
gagements, in  respect  to  foreign  countries,  are 
cancelled  by  subsequent  treaties,  in  which  the 
same  countries  are  concerned  (and  this,  I  bdieve, 
is  a  point  in  the  law  of  nations,  which  cannot  be 
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disputed),  then,  I  say,  that  at  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  when  we  acknowledged  a  new 
order  of  things  in  Holland,  all  our  previous  rela- 
tions with  that  country  were  totally  set  aside : 
our  alliance  with  its  extinct  government  was  for- 
mally renounced  ;  and  the  Stadtholder,  from  that 
moment,  became  a  private  nobleman,  entitled  to 
our  favour  and  hospitality,-  and  even  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  peace   to  certain  stipulations  for  his 
own  private  benefit,  but  to  nothing  more ;  and 
certainly  no  longer  having  the  smallest  claim  to 
our  consideration  or  notice  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
He  might  have  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  British 
government  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  peace ; 
but  ought  either  to  have  carried  on  the  war,  till 
it  was  itself  destroyed,  or  till  he  was  re-established 
in  his  power ;  and  such  an  objection,  in  point  of 
strict,  theoretical,  abstract  justice,  might  perhaps 
have  been  literally  correct :  because,  by  the  terms 
of  all  alliances  entered  into  between  sovereign 
states,  they  are  said  to  be  binding,  not  only  upon 
the  high-contracting  parties  themselves,  but  upon 
their  heirs,  representatives,  successors,   &c*  &c. 
for  even    Just  or  unjust,  however,  the  thing  was 
done ;  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  Stadtholder 
ever  remonstrated,  or  issued  any  manifesto  TDr 
protest  upon  the  occasion,  so  that  even  he  him- 
self acknowledged  the  justice  of  our  setting  aside 
his  claims  upon  us  as  an  allied  power:  and  certsunly 
jidmitting  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  be  a  valid  me^ 
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sure,  these  claims  became  extinct  for  ever.     Our 
having  subsequently  entered  into  a  new  war  with 
Buonaparte,  did  not,  by  any  means,  restore  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  his  former  rights  to  our  al- 
liance ;  because  a  new  war  with  Hf)lland,  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity.    On  the  contrary,  we  might,  and  would 
have  been  at  peace  with  Holland  to  this  very  mo- 
ment, if  it  had  suited  the  politics  of  the  two  bel- 
ligerent powers  to  leave  that  eountry  neutral  j 
and  had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  injustice  on  our  side,  and  a  most 
scandalous  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  aa 
far  as  regarded  Holland,  to  have  admitted  of  any 
claims  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  new  government  of  that  country,     know- 
ledged  by  us  in  1 802.     Nor  does  even,  tl      cir- 
cumstance, of  our  having  actually  jgor     to 
with  the  Dutch  a  seco.nd  time,   give  h 
right  to  be  again  considered,  or  treated  by 
a  sovereign  prince.     It  has  totally  bn     jn  off 
new  relations  with  Holland,  formed  at 
but  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  it  can  have  i 
our  old  ones.     We  are  now,  in  fact, 
no  treaty  whatever,  in  respect  to  H 
ther  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  t       r 
tives  (if  there  be  any)  of  the  f  '      tai 

public,  have  the  smallest  claim  to  be  co  , 

much  less  to  dictate  to  lis,  or  to  con     md  our 
services  in  Holland.    We  have  as  good  a  right  to. 
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rule  there  as  any  government  that  ever  did,  or 
ever  will,  rule  in  it.  And  if  we  make  good  our 
claims,  which  we  can  only  do  by  the  sword,  we 
shall  have  a  right  to  preserve  our  power  in  the 
same  way  that  we  gained  it,  in  spite  of  Buona-* 
parte,  of  his  brother  Louis,  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public, and  even  of  the  original  republic  of  Hol- 
land, formerly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  we;re 
to  say,  that  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  deliver  up 
to  him  all  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  now  in  our 
possession,  as  well  as  all  Dutch  ships  that  may 
hereafter  be  captured  by  us;  which,  in  other 
words,  implies,  that  in  fighting  against  the  Dutch 
by  sea,  our  naval  commanders  have  no  right  to 
fight  for  the  glory  or  benefit  of  their  own  country; 
—if  it  were  further  urged,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
keep  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  other  Dutch 
colonies  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  but 
ought  immediately  to  strike  the  British  flag,  and 
surrender  them  to  the  superior  claims  of  that  prince; 
• — such  language  would,  in  all  probability,  sound 
very  strange  and  harsh  to  British  ears ;  for  we 
are  not  accustomed  hastily  to  forego  our  rights 
in  colonial,  still  less  in  maritime  affairs.  We 
should,  in  all  probability,  take  fire  at  such  de- 
mands, and  reject- them  as  unreasonable  and  un- 
just: "  the  ships  and  colonies/'  we  would  say,  "arq 
"  our  own — we  purchased  them  with  our  blood-— 


*^  and  we  3ur  obsolete  treaties,  of  the  last 

**  century,  can  give  the  titular  head  of  a  republic, 
*'  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  any  claim  to  the  fruits 
*^  of  our  valour."  But  if  it  were  in  reality  unjust 
for  us  to  conquer  Holland  for  ourselves,  at  the 
present  moment ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it 
would  be  equally  unjust  for  us  to  keep  the  Dutch 
ships  or  colonies :  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  has 
fully  as  good  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  our  victories 
upon  the  ocean,  as  to  our  conquests  upon  the 
land ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  no  right  to  either. 

Now  that  the  Dutch  have  got  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  the  French  yoke,  and  are  ripe 
for  insurrection,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  to 
go  over,  at  his  own  risk  and  expence,  and  put 
himself  at  their  head,  in  the  way  that  his  ances- 
tors did,  who,  by  their  extraordinary  virtue  and 
merit,  raised  themselves  from  private  noblemen 
to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes ;  then  the  whole; 
world  would  applaud  his  conduct ;  the  British  go- 
vernment, although  they  have  certainly  a  just 
right  to  throw  impediments  in  his  way*,  will 

*  That  the  British  gOTernment  has  such  a  right,  will  ap-* 
pear  from  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  cannot  raise  troops, 
or  fit  out  ships,  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  country,  without 
permission  of  the  rulers  of  that  country  :  nor  can  he  navi- 
"gate,  without  a  letter  of  mark  from  some  established  go- 
ternmcnt ;  because,  if  he  sent  armed  ships  to  sea,  without 
this  necessary  precaution,  the  first  British  admiral,  or  in- 
deed, the  first  admiral  of  any  nation,  who  fell  in  with  this 
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most  probably,  with  their  usual  generosity,  afford 
him  their  countenance  in  this  laudable  enterprise  ; 
and,  if  he  succeed,  may  perhaps  be  the  first  power 
to  acknowledge  him  once  more  as  a  lawful  sove- 
reign :  but  we  should  certainly  be  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  do  so  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  it 
would  be  very  impolitic  in  us  to  grant  the  Prince 
of  Orange  our  alliance  and  protection,  if  he  were 
re-established  in  Holland,  by  any  means  or  upon 
any  terms  whatsoever,  unless  he  gave  us  sufficient 
security  that  Jie  would  not  go  over  to  our  enemy^ 
as  soon  as  he  found  it  convenient* 

But  if  the  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ' 
expect,  that  we  are  to  send  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand British  troops  into  Holland,  in  order  to  ex- 
pel the  French — that  we  are  to  incur  all  the  risks 
and  expences  of  the  war,  with  the  disgrace  of 

Orange  squadron,  seeing  an  unknown  flag  upon  the  ocean, 
would  require  these  strangers  to  strike  ;  and  if  they  refused, 
he  would  be  justified  in  taking  possession  of  them  by  force 
of  arms.  The  same  applies  to  military  operations  ij  land : 
for  if  we  suppose  a  Brkish  army  to  be  acting  in  Holland, 
at  any  future  period ;  as  the  general  commanding  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  has  always  a  right  to  the  supreme  authority 
for  the  time  being ;  if  the  agents  or  partizans  of  the  Princa 
of  Orange  were  to  take  upon  themsel?es  to  interfere  in 
public  affairs,  civil  or  military,  in  any  part  of  Holland,  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  troops,  without  proper  permission 
from  his  Majesty,— such  conduct  would  be  a  direct  Yiolation. 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  commanding,  which  he  might 
(Hinish,  or  put  a  stop  to,  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
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feilure,  lilst  he  is  to  reap  all  the 

advantages  of  our  S'  ;ess, — to  enjoy  the  revenue, 
and  step  into  the  j  )reme  command,  wherever 
we  conquer ; — this,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  is  an 
expectation  unjust  in  the  extreme.  In  recom- 
pence  for  all  these  great  exertions,  the  least  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  can  offer  to  us,  if  he  wish 
to  be  restored  to'  the  dignity  formerly  held  by  his 
aftcestors,  through  our  assistance, — is  to  rule  as  a 
viceroy  of  Great  Britain,— to  pay  tribute,  and 
furnish  troops  to  us — not  we  to  him  :■ — and  that 
this  is  a  thing  most  just  and  reasonable  in  us  to 
demand,  is  proved  by  the  past  history  of  his  re- 
nowned forefathers  and  countrymen,  who  volun- 
tarily offered  to  become  the  vassals  of  queen  £U^ 
zabeth;  provided  that  she  would  protect  them, 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  against  Phi- 
lip the  second  of  Spain, — an  enemy  no  less  for- 
midable to  Holland  in  those  days,  than  Buona^ 
parte  is  in  these. 

Having  set  aside  all  claims  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  our  assistance  (for,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, he  has  none),  we  now  come  to  consider 
those  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  relations  upon  which  we  stand  with 
that  monarch  in  Sicily  ;  and  have  shown,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  look  into  his  conduct,  and  to  act 
accordingly :  let  us  suppose  the  af&irs  of  that 
island  settled  as  they  ought  to  be ;  our  interests, 
and  his  pretensions,  in  respect  to  Naples,  as  far  . 
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as  they  interfere  with  each  other,  remain  to  be 
considered. 

An  alliance  ofFensive  and  defensive,  it  is  true, 
exists,  and  has  for  several  years  existed,  between 
ourselves  and  the  present  king  of  Sicily,  lawful 
sovereign  of  Naples ;  but  no  man  will  pretend 
to  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  re-conquer  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  at  all.  For  if  we  suppose  that 
the  court  of  Palermo  made  such  a  demand  upon 
us — that  they,  for  example,  required  us  to  em- 
ploy an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  that  en- 
terprise, and  to  commence  our  operations  by  the 
month  of  March  following,  at  latest ;  we  might 
tell  them,  that  we  had  no  troops  to  spare ;  that 
we  wanted  to  send  more  men  to  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula ;  that  we  had  in  view  a  second  attack  upoA 
Copenhagen  j  or  that  we  thought  Ireland  had  too 
slender  a  garrison ;  and  they  could  not  possibly 
dispute  the  justice  of  these  objections. 

Our  restoring  the  king  of  Sicily  to  his  form» 
continental  dominions,  is,  therefore,  a  thing  which 
depends  solely  upon  our  own  pleasure ;  and  be- 
fore he  can  expect  us  to  attempt  it,  he  must  agree 
to  arrange  all  the  minor,  but  most  important 
points  of  the  treaty,  as  far  as  it  regards  offeii- 
sivc  operations  against  the  enemy  in  Naples,  In 
such  a  way  as  will  be  the  most  for  our  benefit^ 
and  will  aflford  us  proper  security  for  his  future 
good  behaviour. 

The  first  thing  which  we  must  demand,  is^  thj|t 
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the  king  grant  permission  to  the  British  general 
to  raise  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
which  we  may  expel  the  enemy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  this  demand  j  for  the  power 
with  which  we  are  in  alliance,  has  no  resources 
of  its  own,  wherewithal  to  form  a  new  army ; 
and,  therefore,  we,  who  offer  to  take  Upon  our- 
selves the  whole  risks  and  expences  of  the  war, 
ought  to*  be  allowed  to  manage  it  in  our  own 
way.  Moreover,  this  condition  is,  not  only  rea- 
sonable  in  itself,  but  a  point  of  indispensable  ne- 
cessity; for  if  we  were  weak  enough  to  grant 
money  to  the  court  of  Palermo,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, there  are  no  officers,  whom  that  govern- ' 
ment  could  possibly  appoint,  that  would  ever 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  new  levies ;  and,  if 
this  difficulty  were  not  in  itself  insurmountable, 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  would  place  any  con- 
fidence in,  nor  could  they  ever  feel  any  attach- 
ment to,  a  government,  which  has  made  itself 
notorious  for  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct 
towards  its  army*.     These  evils  are  not  supposed 

*  To  eT[:plain  this  more  fally^  as  far  as  it  regards  the  offi- 
cers. When  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Naples^ 
during  the  last  war,  the  Neapolitan  army  was  dispersed; 
and  the  court,  being  totally  unable  to  gtre  employment  to 
its  officers,  disbanded  great  numbers  of  them,  all  at  once, 
without  any  means  of  support  whatever.  The  French  of- 
fered them  employment,  which  many  of  them  accepted. 
When  the  king  re-entered  his  dominions,  several  of  them 
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to  originate  from  the  sovereign  himself,  who 
never  intermeddles  with  public  affairs;  but  as 
they  have  been  perpetuated  for  a  great  number  of 

were  executed  as  traitors.  The  same  happened  in  the  present 
"war.  After  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Neapolitan  army^ 
under  General  Damas,  were  collected  in  Sicily,  the  goYcrn- 
inent  turned  adrift  a  great  number  of  the  officers,  granting 
them  positive  permission  to  submit  to  the  French.  Almost 
all  of  these  men  would  have  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  own 
sovereign  to  the  last,  had  Naples,  their  native  country,  not 
"been  abandoned ;  but  they  were  not  even  left  free  to  choose. 
They  had  no  alternative  between  dying  of  hunger  in  Sicily, 
and  going  back  to  Naples  ;  and  even  there,  it  is  probable, 
that  many  of  them  may  literally  starve,  unless  they  enter  the 
French  service.  I  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  in  the  year 
1805,  with  a  Neapolitan  artillery  officer,  who  was  active 
and  zealous,  and  seemed  a  very  loyal  subject.  This  man  was 
disbanded  in  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Naples,  by  permissioR 
of  his  government,  early  in  1806,  to  his  wife  and  family.  Ijt 
is  probable,  that  he  may  be  in  the  French  service  now. 
Should  this  be  true,  if  the  king  recovered  his  dominions  again, 
the  former  comrades  of  this  disbanded  officer,  whose  superior 
loyalty,  perhaps,  only  arose  from  their  having  better  interest, 
might  be  the  first  to  propose  shooting  him. 

Such  would  be  the  prospects  of  Neapolitan  officers  enteTi* 
ing  an  army,  raised  by  the  court  of  Palermo.  No  encoa- 
ragement  whilst  actually  employed — disgusting  flights  4Uid 
abandonments  of  their  native  country^  which  they  may  hold 
very  dear — beggary  every  moment  staring  them  in  the  face 
— whenever  their  government,  from  want  or  from  caprice, 
chooses  to  disband  them  ;  and  the  death  of  traitors — ^if  they 
afterwards  embrace  the  only  mode  of  subsistence  left  open  to 
many  of  them.  Evidently,  none  but  men  of  the  most  des« 
pcrate  fortunes  will  venture  into  a  service  so  void  of  hope* 
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years,  the  people  of  his  dominions,  who  woiild 
be  willing  to  form  themselves  into  armies,  in  or- 
der to  act  against  the  French,  can  have  no  possi- 
ble security  for  their  proper  treatment,  iinless  the 
king  grant  full  powers,  in  all  military  affairs,  to 
the  British  general.  Then,  they  may  confidently 
expect,  that  the  same  justice  will  be  done  to 
them,  which  they  have  seen  is  done  to  all  of- 
ficers  and  soldiers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  in 
the  British  service. 

The  next  and  final  stipulation,  which  we  must 
make,  resolves  itself  into  two  heads :  first,  that 
the  king  give  a  general  order  to  all  constituted 
civil  authorities,  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
British  general ;  secondly,  that  he  consent  to  form 
out  to  the  British  government  the  revenues  of 
his  continental  states,  for  a  certain  sum  annually, 
as  long  as  British  troops  shall  act  in  Italy.  Both 
these  conditions  are  just  and  moderate,  and  both 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operations ;  indeed, 
the  former  is  an  authority  which  the  British  ge- 
neral may  lawfully  assume  :  the  second  is  a  thing 
not  merely  proper  in  itself — because  we  have  a 
right  to  demand,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  a  country  saved  by  us  should  come 
into  our  own  coiFers,  in  order  to  make  us  some 
compensation,  however  inadequate,  for  the  ex-, 
pences  of  the  war — but  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  past  conduct  of  the  government,  with 
which  we  are  in  alliance,  has  shown.    For  if  we 
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neglect  to  make  these  stipulations,  the  moment 
that  the  British  army  shall  have  established  itself 
in  the  country,  it  will  be  followed  by  judges,  ci- 
vil governors,  and  tax-gatherers  from  Palermo : 
the  former,  by  their  savage  cruelty,  the  latter, 
by  their  bad  faith  and  horrible  extottions,  will 
make  the  cause  in  which  we  are  fighting  hateful 
to  the  whole  Neapolitan  nation,  and  to  the  whole 
world.  We  know,  that  all  these  detestable  acts 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  were  coriimitted  »by 
the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Naples,  our  present 
ally,  after  his  former  restoration  to  his  continen- 
tal dominions  :  w^e  know,  that  they  violated  pro- 
mises made  to  the  people  in  their  adversity  :  we 
kiiow,that  the  Calabrians,  who  had  rendered  the 
most  signal  services  to  their  sovereign,  afterwards 
evinced  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  Neapolitan 
army,  commanded  by  General  Damas*,  and  that, 
although  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Stuart,  they  showed  no  cordiality  to  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,    in    1 807  j — a  change    of   sentiment 

at 

*  The  Neapolitan  officers,  who  were  employed  upon  tbat 
serviccj  mforaicd  me  of  this  circumstance.  The  people  of  a 
Calabrian  village,  after  refusing  to  comply  with  some  trifling 
demands  upon  their  assistance,  made  by  authority  of  the 
general^  threatened  to  (ire  upon  a  Neapolitan  regiment^ 
whose  commanding  officer  seemed  inclined  to  make  good&is 
claims  by  force.  They  also  attempted  to  surprise  a  ressel, 
laden  with  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  Neapolitan  arinjr, 
under  charge  of  an  artillery  officer  of  my  acquaintance* 

I    have   often  heard   the   Calabrians  complain  of    their 


towards  their  own  superiors,  wliicli,  as  their  ha- 
tred of  the  French  remains  the  same,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  ill  usage  receivcJ,  In  f<ict,  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment, both  to  its  army  and  to  its  people,  were 
the  true  causes  of  its  destruction.  In  perilous 
times,  no  government  can  possibly  stand,  without  , 
the  support  both  of  its  army  and  of  its  people  :  in 
ordinary  times  it  may  stand,  with  the  support  of 
one  of  them;  but  to  expect  that  a  govermnent 
should  stand,  or  recover  its  power,  without  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  is  the  dream  of  a  madman.  Now,  the 
present  sovereign  of  Sicily,  can  appoint  no  minis- ' 
ters,  either  for  dvil  or  military  a&irs,  whom  the- 
people  of  his  dominions  can  trust ;  nor  have  we 
oursrfves  any  security  for  the  good  faith  of  those 
whom  he  may  be  pleased  to  name,  upless  he  con- 
sent to  vest  the  British  general  with  these  neces- 
sary powers.  By  making  these  arrangements,  he 
will  also  best  promote  his  own  interest ;  for  If 
we  gi-ant  him,  personally,  an  annual  sum,  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  in  Naples  j  it 
■will  be  a  certain  and  fixed  income,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  derive  from  the  management 

having  been  deceived,  in  respect  to  taxes,  by  fhcir  own  gp. 
vcrntnent ;  but  I  did  not  make  mjself  jnaster  of  partiootan. 
In  Mr.  Lcckic's  work,  Tarious  acts  of  bad  faith,  of  cnielty, 
and  of  oppression,  committed  by  the  ministers  of  the  coart 
of  Palermo^  towards  their  fellotr  subjects,  restated. 
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of  the  revenues  of  that  country,  through  his  own 
officers,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Indeed,"  the  poverty  of  the  government 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  violence  and  in- 
justice, that  led  to  its  ruin.  In  many  cases  in  war, 
it  is  proper  that  the  people  of  a  particular  district, 
who  have  suffered,  should  be  exempt  from  taxes 
for  a  limited  period ;  but  how  can  so  poor  a  go- 
vernment as  that  of  Palermo,  with  a  set  of  harpies 
for  its  inferior  officers,  ever  practise  this  just  and 
necessary  forbearance,  ? 

These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions,  upon 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  the  smallest 
hope  of  success,  in  any  operations  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples;  and  as,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we 
should,  if  we  succeeded,  do  a  very  great  service 
to  our  ally,  by  re-establishing  him  in  his  capit^^ 
in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  sovereign  power, 
with  a  sufficient  income  to  support  him  in  his 
dignity,  without  the  smallest  risk  or  expence  to 
himself  J  he  granting  us  nothing  more,  in  return, 
than  the  sanction  of  his  name,  which,  after  what 
has  passed,  can  be  of  little  or  no  use,  perhaps  ra^ 
ther  an  impediment  to  our  success ;  it  follows, 
that  we  ought  to  admit  of  no  objections  to  this 
arrangement :  for,  as  I  said  before,  in  treating 
oF  Sicily,  every  thing  depends  upon  ourselves, 
who  have  the  power  in  our  hands ;  and  provided 
that  we  satisfy  ourselves,  as  to  the  justice  of  our 
own  proposals,  we  are  not  to  listen  to  the  cavils^ 
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of  the  ministers  of  our  ally,  who,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  both  to  us,  to  their  army, 
and  to  their  people,  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  proper  judges  of  what  faith  and  jiistice 
mean*. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  observed,  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  measures  which  I  have  recommended, 
in  respect  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  moment 
that  it  is  allowed,  that  these  measures  are  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  war,  whether  offensively 
or  defensively  managed,  it  may  be  denied  that 
the  government  of  this  country  has  any  right  to 
continue  its  alliance  with  Sicily  on  its  present 
terms.  For  extra  taxes  ought  only  to  be  levied  upon 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  public  purposes, 
such  as  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
if  our  money  be  expended,  as  it  now  is  in  Sicily, 

*  If  the  consent  of  the  Sicilian  gOTernmcnt  to  these  ar- 
rangements be  refused,  it  will  eyidently  be  the  act  of  the 
ministers  and  inferior  officers,  who  will  object  to  any  thing 
that  will  take  the  fingering  of  British  money  out  of  their 
own  hands,  regardless  of  the  safety  and  interests  both  of 
their  master  and  of  Great  Britain.  As  their  refusal  would 
]be  totally  unreasonable,  we  may  take  ad?antage  of  the  just 
rights  of  war,  and  act  in  Naples  as  in  an  enemy's  country; 
without  denying  the  claims  of  its  former  sovereign,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  allowing  any  person  whatever  to  inter- 
fere in  political  or  military  affairs,  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  general ;  because  such  interference  would  be  a 
positive  impediment  to  his  success,  which,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, he  is  entitled  to  set  inside  in  any  ei^em^'s  country. 
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upon  a  foreign  prince  and  his  ministers,  in  a  way 
not  tending  to  our  success,  but  to  our  ruin,  as  a 
nation  ;  then,  I  know  not,  -whether  it  may  not 
truly  be  urged,  that  our  alliance  with  Sicily  is  in 
itself  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion :  nor  can  it  even  be  construed  into  a  lauda- 
ble exercise  of  our  national  generosity  to  the  king 
of  Sicily,  or  to  his  subjects;  because,  unless 
he  be  under  secret  terms  of  reconciliation 
with  Buonaparte,  our  present  alliance  tends  to 
his  certain  destruction ;  and  it  rivets  the  chains  of 
a  nrost  execrable  tyranny,  upon  the  people  over 
whom  he  rules,  contrary  to  his  interest  as  well  as 
to  theirs ;  for  the  true  interests  of  sovereigns,  and 
of  their  subjects,  are  always  the  same. 

If  it  be  a  thing  perfectly  unreasonable,  for  even 
those  of  the  deposed  princes,  who  have  the 
greatest  claims  upon  us,  to  expect,  and  most 
unjust  in  them  to  demand,  that  we  are  to  rein- 
state them,  unconditionally,  in  their  former  do7 
minions;  I  know  nothing  which  we  ought  to 
treat  with  greater  indignation,  than  a  similar  pre- 
tension on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  If  he 
saw  us,  with  a  strong  army,  landing  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  after  having  eflPected  the  conquest 
of  the  Danish  islands,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be 
the  first  to  propose  joining  us  with  his  handful  of 
dastardly  fugitives,  the  refuse  of  the  battle  of 
Jena ;  and  might  modestly  demand,  as  the  price 
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tt)  Buonaparte^  in  1 7?8*  j  who  having  left  there 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  proceeded  to 
Egypt,*  forcing  along  with  him  alHvho  had  borne 
arms  in  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
the  order.  The  people  of  Malta,  the  great  body 
of  whom,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn^ 
were  fiilly  determined  upon  resig(ance>  although 
the  knights,  to  plUiate  their  own  shameful  mis* 

*  The  substance  of  the  terms  lipoh  which  the  islands  of 
Malta^  Gozo,  &c.  were  surrendered  tb  the  French,  by  tke 
Order  of  St.  John,  may  be  comprilsed  under  the  following 
heads:  1st,  That  France  should  use  her  interest,  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  to  procure,  for  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  drder,  a  principality  of  equal  value,  for  life;  in  the 
mean  time,  engaging  to  pay  him  a  pension  of  300,000  liTres 
a  year,  besides  a  gratuity  of  600,000  livres  toH)egin  with  : 
2dly,  That  the  French  knights,  then  resident  at  Malta, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  pritileges  Of  French  citizens, 
when  they  returned  to  their  native  country ;  and  that  they 
should  all  receive  pensions  fOr  life  from  the  French  govern* 
^nt,  varying  according  to  their  actual  age  at  the  time  of  ca« 
pitulation  :  3dly,  That  Frahce  should  use  her  influence  with 
the  subject  republics,  to  grant  similar  pensionlB  to  the  knights 
of  their  respective  countries :  4thly,  That  J^rance  use  her 
interest  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  to  allow  the 
knights  of  their  several  nations  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Estates  of  the  order  ^tuated  within  their  territories.  There 
Were  other  provisions  made  in  favour  of  the  knights,  alid 
some  for  the  people  of  Malta.  Whether  the  fortner  were 
observed,  we  know  not ;  but  I  think  I  have  stated  enoagh 
to  show,  that  the  manner  In  which  the  sovereignty  of  Malta 
was  made  over  to  Buonaparte,  bears  as  much  the  air  of  bay- 
ing and  selling,  as  any  transaction  that  ever  took  place 
Smithfield  market.    (See  State  Papers  for  1798.) 
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were  asserted,  that  every  man  who  bought  a  va- 
luable estate,  was  bound  in  justice  to  give  it  tip 
to  some  former  proprietor,  who  had  either  ruined 
himself  by  speculations  and  law  suits^  above  his 
means,  or  who  had  forfeited  the  inheritance  of 
his  ancestors,  by  gaming,  prodigality,  and  every 
kind  of  vice. 

By  acting  upon  such  principles,  we  not  only, 
as  was  observed,  commit  the  most  flagrant  in- 
justice to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  but  we  acT  most 
unjustly  and  tyrannically  to  the  people  of  other 
countries*  Now,  although  it  may  be  denied  that 
our  conduct,  as  fat  as  it  affects  ourselves^  can  be 
called  unjust,  because  it  may  he  said,  that  states, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  right,  by  law,  to 
squander  their  income,  and  to  reduce  themselves 
to  ruin,  in  any  way  they  please;  upon  what 
prindple  can  we  justify  the  wrongs  which  we  do 
to  other  nations,  by  forcing  upon  them  ancient 
forms  of  government,  which  have  lost  their  con- 
£dence,  and  which  even,  if  re-established,  would 
be  totally  unable  to  protect  them  ?  I  shall  gtft 
only  one  example  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  our 
measures  in  this  respect;  which,  as  our  inten- 
tions, fortunately^  were  not  carried  into  effect,  it 
may  be  less  mortifying  to  us  to  view  in  its  pro- 
per light. 

The  knights  of  St.  John^  either  corrupted  bf 
French  gold,  or  actuated  by  the  most  contempd* 
blepusillanimity,  surrendered  the  inland  of  Makft 
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to  Buonaparte^  in  17?8*  j  who  haying  left  there 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  proceeded  to 
Egypt,*  forcing  along  with  him  alliKvho  had  borne 
armis  in  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
the  order.  The  people  of  Malta,  the  great  body 
t)f  whom,  from  inrhat  I  have  been  able  to  learn^ 
Were  fully  determined  upon  resig(ance>  although 
the  knights,  to  plUiate  their  own  shameful  mis* 

*  The  substance  of  the  terms  lipoh  which  the  islands  of 
Malta^  Gozo,  &c.  were  surrendered  tb  the  French,  by  t&e 
Order  of  St.  John,  miy  be  comprilsed  under  the  following 
)ieads:  1st,  Th4t  France  should  use  her  interest,  at  the 
.^congress  of  Rastadt,  to  procure,  for  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  drde^,  a  principality  of  equal  value,  for  life;  in  the 
bfiean  time,  engaging  to  pay  him  a  pension  of  300,000  liTres 
'a.  year,  besides  a  gratuity  of  6KX),000  livres  toH)egin  with  : 
"^dly.  That  the  French  knights,  then  resident  at  Malta, 
'should  be  eifititl^d  to  the  pritileges  of  French  citizens, 
when  they  returned  to  their  native  country ;  and  that  they 
lihould  all  receive  pensions  fOr  life  from  the  French  govern* 
kwsnt,  varying  according  to  their  actual  age  at  the  time  of  ca« 
pitulation :  3dly,  That  Frahce  should  use  her  influence  with 
the  subject  republics,  to  grant  similar  pensionlB  to  the  kni^^ts 
*6f  their  respective  countries :  4thly,  That  J^rance  use  her 
interest  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  to  allovir  the 
knights  of  their  several  nations  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Estates  of  the  order  ^tuated  within  their  territories.  There 
"were  other  provisions  made  in  favour  of  the  knights,  Ai 
some  for  the  people  of  Malta.  Whether  the  fortner  were 
observed,  we  know  not ;  but  I  think  I  have  stated  enoagh 
to  show>  that  the  manner  In  which  the  sovereignty  of  Malta 
wafi  made  over  to  Buonaparte,  bears  as  much  the  air  of  bay- 
ing and  selling,  as  any  transaction  that  ever  took  place 
Smtthfield  market.    (See  State  Papers  for  1798.) 
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(Conduct,*  have  thought  proper  to  assert  the  con- 
trary, sullenly  submitted  to  necessity ;  but  when 
the  French,  with  their  usual  insolence  and  rapa- 
city, began  to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  op- 
pression, neither  respecting  the  property  of  the 
poor,  nor  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  j  then 
the  Maltese  manfully  shook  off  the  yoke,  over- 
powered and  put  to  the  sword  a  detachment  at 
Citta  Vecchia,  drove  the  rest  of  the  French  force 
within  the  fortifications,  repulsed  them  in  several 
sorties,  and  actually  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
complete  and  effectual  blockade,  without  any  as- 
sistance whatever*.    Every  Maltese,  capable  of 

*  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French  by  capitnlatioD, 
the  12th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  2d  of  September  followiDg, 
the  Maltese  took  up  arnfs  against  the  French,  who  in  ih% 
short  interval  between  these  two  periods,  had  Tiolated  every 
article  of  thi;  capitulation,  respecting  Malta,  and  seemed  by 
their  conduct  to  medijb^te  a  total  subversion  of  all  iBStitu* 
tions,  and  a  general  plliider  of  every  thing  valuable.  Their 
interference  with,  ana  subsequent  seizure  of  the  property 
in  the  Monte  di  Pieta^  a  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  was  particularly  offensive.  As  soon  as  the  Mal» 
tesc  rose,  they  sent  out  boats  in  quest  of  the  British  fleet; 
^\\t  the  first  naval  assistance  they  got,  was  from  a  Porta- 
gucse  sqadron  of  four  sail,  who  drove  in  the  French  Ycsseli- 
that  were  cruizing  round  the  island.  A  small  detachment  of 
British  artillery  was  the  first  military  force  sjent  to  their  as* 
sidtance;  afterwards  some  marines  from  the  fleet,  besides 
two  battalions  of  British,  and  latterly,  two  of  Neapolitaift 
infantry,  co-operated  in  the  blockade.  The  French  garrisott 
•urrcndercd  on  the  4th  of  September,  1800* 
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Bearing  arms,  who  was  not  shut  up  within  th^ 
walls,  in  company  with  the  French,  was  employed 
in  this  just  and  righteous  cause ;  even  women 
and  boys  took  a  part  in  the  war  $  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  Blockading  force  were  constantly  in» 
creased  by  those  wha  made  their  escape  from  the 
city. 

By  what  has  been  related,  the  Maltese  had  suf- 
ficiently shown  both  their  strength  and  their 
courage ;  but  they  felt,  that  without  external  as- 
sistance, they  could  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  in 
asserting  iheir  independence;  because  they  had 
neither  proper  arms,  nor  had  they  a  suiEcient 
stock  of  provisions,  nor  of  ammunition.  They 
therefore  threw  themselves  upon  our  protection ; 
and  as  it  did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  these 
honest,  unsuspicious,  untutored  peasants,  that 
we,  or  any  other  nation,  would  assist  them,  iathe 
way  that  we  now  assist  the  govprnment  of  Sicily 
— at  our  own  expence  and  detriment,  without 
deriving  any  advantage  or  recompence  whatever ; 
and  as  they  felt  this  grand  truth, — that  gratitude 
and  obedience  are  due,  in  all  cases,  where  pro- 
tection is*"  received, — they  offered  us,  i-n  return . 
for  our  services,  the  supreme  po\ver  and  govern- 
ment of  their  civil  and  military  affairs,  which  we 
accepted.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  tp 
us,  as  a  nation,  than  this  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Maltese ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  idea  of  passing  into 
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the  hands  of  Russia,  or  of  any  other  power,  exr 
cept  ourselves.  The  government  of  Naples  they 
despised ;  and  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  aftey 
what  had  passed,  they  not  only  despised,  l>ut  de? 
tested. 

4 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  had  we  lande4 
in  Malta,  with  a  large  force,*  at  the  time  wh^iji 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  quiet  subniisr 
sion  to  the  French,  we  should  have  been  entitled 
to  use  all  the  rights  of  war  in  an  enemy's  courir 
try  J  and  after  expelling  the  French,  either  with 
pr  without  the  assistance  of  the  islanders,  we 
ourselves  being  principals  in  the  war,  we  would 
have  been  fully  justified  in  making  over  the  so- 
vereignty of  Malta,  after  having  obtained  it  by 
force  of  arms,  to  any  power  we  pleased — to  our 
friend  the  emperor  of  Russia,  or  to  our  allies  the 
Turks,  or  to  the  Algerines,  for  instance ;  and  air 
though  the  Maltese  would  afterwards  have  Iu4 
the  same  right,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
resist  the  government  thus  set  up  by  us,  which 
they  had  to  resist  the  French,  still  they  would 
have  had  no  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct  in 
point  of  justice,  for  it  would  have  been  per? 
fectly  consonant  to  the  law  of  nations. 

But  the  case,  which  I  have  related^  and  whidi 
actually  existed,  was  widely  different.  The  Mat 
tese  did  not  take  up  arms  to  assist  us.  They  (not 
we)  were  the  principals  in  the  war : '  and  we 
went  to  their  assistance^,  at  a  time  when  thev 
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liad,  fix>m  circumstances,  a  right  to  treat  with 
us  as  an  independent  ^tate,  upon  terms  binding 
to  both  parties.  It  was  they  (not  we)  who  may 
claim  the  principal  share  of  the  merit  of  expelling 
the  French  garrison ;  for  sdthough  we  had  power 
enough  to  have  conquered  both  them  and  the 
French,  such  an  enterprise  would  have  required 
almost  as  great  a  force  as  that  which  we  sent  to 
Egypt,  and  might  have  cost  us  much  blood. 
But  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  as  that  which 
we  actually  employed  in  Malta,  so  fer  from  ex- 
pelling  the  French,  we  could  not  even  have  re- 
mained one  moment  upon  the  island,  without 
the  powerful  co-operation  of  its  natives. 

After  haying  thus  been  called  to  the  supreme 
power  in  Malta,  by  the  wishes  of  its  people ;  and 
having  established  our  dominion  solely  by  their 
aid,  what  was  the  usp  which  we  made  of  our  au- 
thority? The  very  first  puWic  act  of  ours,  was 
to  abuse  their  confidence;  by  transferring 
them,  even  without  asking  their  consent,  to 
their  former  unworthy  maj^ters,  the  knights ; 
by  a  treaty  made,  unknown  to  then),  with  the 
ve^ y  same  tyrant^,  whose  cruelty  and  oppression 
had,  a  little  before,  driven  them  to  despair,,  and 
induced  them  tp  become  voluntary  subjects  o£ 
Great  Britain.  I  fear  that  little  caii  be  said  in 
ftvour  of  th?  policy,  and  nothipg  in  defence  of 
the  justice,  of  this  cp^duct^ 

The  knights  of  St.  7ohn,  all  men  must  aUow^ 
hjid  $hown  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Maltese} 
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whom  they  had,  without  any  plea  of  necessity, 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  conse- 
quently they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  alle- 
giance of  that  people.  They  were  no  less  our 
enemies.  If  they  had  not  most  unaccountably 
surrendered  the  strongest  place  in  the  world, 
without  a  shadow  of  resistance.  Lord  Nelson 
would  have  had  the  finest  opportunity  of  totally 
destroying  the  great  armament  commanded  by 
Buonaparte ;  for  not  only  the  French  fleet,  which 
he  afterwards  destroyed  at  Abukir,  but  their  army, 
in  all  human  probability,  must,  in  that  case,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  him.  What  claims,  therefore, 
had  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  either  upon  Great 
Britain,  or  upon  Malta  ?  Ample  claims,  certainly 
they  had,  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  both } 
but  to  nothing  more.  They  had,  as  a  body,  be- 
come extinct ;  and  if  we  can  compare  political  and 
natural  death,  the  Order  of  St.  John,  by  the  acts 
which  have  been  related,  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  committed  the  crime  of  suicide.  Its  jiatural 
decay  had  taken  place  long  before.  The  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
We  certainly  had  no  right  to  destroy  it,  as  long 
as  it  did  not  offend  us ;  but  after  it  had  destroyed 
itself,  that  we  should,  ^  to  our  own  prejudice,  re- 
call into  existence  that  phantom  of  the  dark  ages, 
that  useless  and  contemptible  body  of  men,  who, 
with  the  vices  and  overbearing  spirit  which  some^ 
times  disgrace  individuals  of  the  clerical  and  rpj^n 
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tary  professions,  pretended,  in  the  same  person,  tb 
combine  these  anomalous  characters,  without 
performing  any  of  the  services,  or  possessing  any 
of  the  merits,  either  of  the  priest  or  of  the  war. 
rior ; — such  a  measure,  it  must  be  allowed,  bore 
absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it ';  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  British  government  either  was, 
or  soon  became,  fully  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of 
it ;  since  they  afterwards  evaded  the  execution  of 
their  engagements. 

In  the  garrison  of  Malta,  at  the  time  when  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  were  an- 
nounced, were  officers,  who,  having  served  during , 
the  whole  of  the  blockade,  had  acquired,  for  the 
people  of  that  island,  the  attachment  which  ge^ 
nerous  minds  always  feel  towards  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  same  dangers  and  hardshipts; 
•  If  even  these  officers  lamented  our  abandonment 
of  Malta,  as  an  act  that  would,  in  some  degree,' 
tarnish  the  national  honour*  ;  what  must  the  fedU 
Ings  of  the  Maltese  have  been  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,^— a  government  too  great  to  be  jealous  of 

*  Whilst  the  renewal  of  war  was  expected  by  eyery  onc^ 
but  before  the  official  accounts  of  it  had  yet  reached  us,  In 
Malta,  Captain  Gordon,  a  gallant  and  zealous  officer,  then 
dangerously  ill,  who  had  been  commanding  engineer  during 

the  ^blockade,  expressed  to  me  his  joy  at  the  prospeet  of  our 

>. 

keeping  the  island ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterw&rds,  expired, 
^p  deeply  did  hd  feel  the  sejitiments  described  in  the  text! 
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them^  and  too  good  to  oppress  them, — they  had 
formed  an  expectation  of  enjoying  more  freeddin, 
honour  and  prosperity,  than  under  their  former 
government,  whose  system  of  ruling  them  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant,  weak,  and  degraded.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  a$toni$hment 
and  indignation  of  the  Maltese,  when  they  found 
all  these  hopes  disappointed,  their  confidence  in 
ys  misplaced,  and  the  power  which  they  had  coa- 
ferred  upon  us,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  over  again  to  thjeir  former  masters,  once 
more  to  be  treated  by  them  as  animal^  of  an  iiu 
ferior  species ;  a  thing  doubly  degrading,  since 
events  had  exposed  the  worthlessness,  the  pusilla-' 
l)imity  and  treachery  of  these  haughty  rulers. 

This  is  not  the  worst  part  of  our  conduct.  Al- 
though we  nominally  gave  up  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John ;  I  believe  there  was  not  ^ 
single  man  upon  that  island,  British  or  Maltese^ 
\|^ho  was  not  fully  convinced,  that  *  he  same  far<;e 
would  be  acted  over  again  by  that  unworthy 
\)O^Yj  and  that  the  impiediate  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  when  carried  into  eflfect,  would  bfj 
a  second  treacherous  or  cowardly  surrender  of 
Malta  to  the  French*, 

^  The  Frenirb  had  long  hgicl  it  in  contemplation  to  seiitt 
i^pon  Malta — I  should  presume  for  more  th^ii  half  a  ceoiv 
tury,  before  the  plan  was  actually  put  in  excpqtipn  by  Buoiiif 
aparte.  In  a  manuscript  m0moir,  preserve^  ii|  the  engi^ 
neer's  office,  at  Malt^,  written  by  ^  Frenchman  qf  the  namg 
of  Bourlemaquep  in  the  year  176|^  an  opinion  is  stated^  ths^t 


This  was  not  only  ttj        ii  what 

^ifzs  known  of  the  charac  ',  but 

Abe  island  was  not  then  in  a  condition  capable  of  resiating  b 
xlgoruus  attack,  which  the  Turks  might  make  upon  it,  if 
they  chose ;  but  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  Turks  could 
not  prepare  a  suffidlent  armaineiitj  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion ;  '.' is  the  Turk,  (he  observes,)  the  only  enemy  irliain 
■"  the  Order  qt  St.  John  has  to  f^tl  Supposing  that  a 
"  certain  great  power,  mistress  of  the  sea,  were  to  make  aa 
■"  attempt  upon  Malta,  which  is  extremely  probable,  since 
■"  she  acknowledges  no  law  but  her  own  intnest,  lia,Tiiig 
-"  abjured  the  holy  catholic  communion,  what  would  be  the 
f  conseqitenccs?"  lo  tbyowiog  out  this  false  insinuatiov 
against  Great  Britain,  the  man  mast  haie  been  conscious 
lof  the  secret  views  of  his  own  court.  AjnbitioD  is  always 
jealous-^trcachery  always  suspicious. 

By  at)  that  I  have  been  Able  lo  learn,  the  JasufilBrabJe 
pftde  of  the  Knights,  Iht  extraordinary  rtispcct  which  ercry 
individual  of  the  crder  esacled  from  every  Mallfse,  und  the 
insolence  and  violence  wilh  which  any  thing  dtTOgatory  to 
their  personal  dignity  wa^  resented,  were  extremely  gallini^  : 
to  the,Ma]tesp.  These  oijls  were  most  felt  by  the  people  of 
the  city,  amongst  whom  French  principles  begafi  to  nialce 
some  progress ;  but  at  tte  same  time,  the  leading  indiiidaala 
amongst  them  depended  upon  (he  order  for  Tarioua  employ- 
ments ;  and  their  spirit  was  so  broken,  by  being  thus  habv- 
lually  trampled  upon,  that  their  exertions  either  for  or 
against  the  order,  had  the  Knights  chosen  to  resist  the  Frescl), 
jTOuld  have  been  confined  to  wishes  alone. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  the  priestly 
eharacter,  sometimes  involved  them  in  disputes  with  the  bi- 
shop and  native  clergy  of  Malta,  in  consequence  of  irbicb^ 
there  was  an  insurrection  of  some  Maltese  priest^  against  thp 
prder,  in  1775^  bnt  nobody  joined  then), 

fbe  peasants  without  the  w^,  who  Sotm  the  streuth  ^ 
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from  an  almost  exactly  parallel  event  that  took 
place  at  the  same  period.     Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the 

the  population  of  the  island,  are  an  nnmijced  race  of  people, 
yrery  few  amongst  them  understanding  any  language  but  their 
own,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  and  thej  were  to- 
tally ignorant  of  French  principles.  They  saw  little  of  the 
Knights,  whom  they  felt  it  no  degradation  to  treat  with  all 
the  respect  which  the  latter  desired ;  indeed,  it  is  commoa 
for  them  now  to  show  great  respect,  whether  from  good-will 
or  from  politeness,  to  British  officers,  who  visit  their  Tillages. 
Occupied  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  under  a  burning  sun, 
they  are  patient  and  capable  of  sustaining  hardships  and  fa* 
tigues ;  and  they  were  formed  into  a  militia  under  the  orders 

■ 

of  the  Knights,  to  whore  government  I  never  could  diseoTer 
that  they  were  in  the  least  disaffected  at  that  time;  and  as 
the  latter  had  a  regular  force  besides,  I  say  that  the  Grand 
Master  had  it  in  his  power,  not  merely  to  hare  defended 
himself,  but  by  assistance  of  the  British  squadron,  to  hayp 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  French  armament  under  Buon- 
aparte.  He  eould  not  complain  of  the  weakness  of  the  place 
which  he  had  to  defend.  It  was  ten  times  weaker,  when  it 
resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  under  one  of 
his  predecessors.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the  place  was  fully 
proved,  by  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  French  garrison 
•held  out,  afterwards,  for  two  years,  against  a  very  superior 
force ;  a  thing  which  speaks  little  in  favour  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  might  have  opposed  Buonaparte  with  a  mach 
more  numer  us  garrison,  and  yet  shamefully  surrendered  in 
four  and  twenty  hours,  without  making  any  defence  at  all. 
To  whatever  motive  we  may  ascribe  the  conduct  of  the 
Grand  Master,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  great  body  of  the 
order,  of  treason.  Indeed,  the  French  knights  are  suaik 
pccted  to  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  join  in  the  ambk 
tious  views,  which  their  own  government  entertained  in  l^ 
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island  of  Elba,  a  fortress  in  the  defence  of  wHch, 
we  had  been  co-operating,  was,  the  moment  i^ 

spect  to  Malta;,  but  after  the  revolution,  when  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  order  was  confiscated  in  France,  and  in  tl^e 
countries  occupied  by,  the  French  armies,  they  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  indigence,  which  rendered  them  totally  sub- 
servient to  the  republic,— much  more  so  than  they  had  for- 
merly been  to  the  monarchy, .  The  other  powers  of  Europe 
had  also  shown  a  disposition  toi  appropriate  io  themselves 
the  treasures  of  the  order, — within  their  respective  domi- 
nions ;  so  that  no  reasonable  man  could  have  expected  if  to. 
continue  much  longer  in  existence ;  and  I  believe,  that  when 
Buonaparte  made  his  appearance  in  1798,  there  were^  ia 
reality,  only  two  parties  amongst  the  Knights :  onie,  the 
French  party,  strongest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  having 
many  followers  amongst  the  people  of  the  city ;  the  other,  a 
Russian  party,  wishing,  but  scarcely  hoping,  to  enjoy  such 
of  the  foreign  revenues  of  the  order  as  were  not  already 
confiscated,  and  disposed  either  to  rule  under  the  protection 
of  Russia,  or  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
that  power. 

As  for,  what  properly  could  be  called,  an  independent 
party,  anxious  for  the  rights  and  neutrality  of  the  order,  I 
fear,  that  these  once  renowned  knights  had  so  much  lost  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  that  they  considered  these  objects  altoge* 
ther  chimerical. 

Mr.  de  Boisgelin,  however,  a  French  knight,  who  has 
published  a  history  of  the  order,  which  did  not  fall  into  mj 
hands  till  a  few  months  ago,  has,  without  absolutely  denying 
the  misconduct  of  his  own  brethren,  which  was  but  too  noto- 
rious, thought  proper  to  assert,  that  the  disloyalty  of  theMal^t 
tese  soldiers  and  people  was  the  principal  cause,  which  forced 
the  Grand  Master  to  surrender.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that 
the  partizans  of  the  order  should  endeavour  to  shake  oiT  as 
.much  of  the  disgrace  as  possible ;  bat  this  attack  upon  the  Mai- 
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We  evacuated  it,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  bt 
Amiens,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  troopsi 

tese  astonished  mft  not  a  Iittte ;  because  the  French  pkrtjr; 
which  Mr.  Boisgelin  rcprcscrits  as  so  very  formidable,  was;  td 
tny  knowledge  (and  I  had  as  good  opportunities  of  judging  ot 
it  as  any  knight  who  was  not  privy  to  it},  composed  of  the 
most  eiTeitainate,  indeed  of  the  only  effemiiiate,  part  of  the 
population  of  Malta — fellows  that  would  have  treitibled  eteii 
.  at  the  sight  of  a  musket.  If  the  disloyalty  and  treabh^ry  of 
the  Maltese  actually  forced  the  Grand  Master  to  submit  to 
Buonaparte,  did  they  also  force  him  to  make  such  excellent 
ternls,  for  his  own  private  interest j  as  appear  iipdh  the  fskcc 
of  the  capitulation  ? 

It  is  true^  ^s  Mr.  de  Boisgelin  relates,  ihat  l^e  Maltese 
showed  an  insubordinate  spirit,  and  put  several  of  the  khight^ 
to  death,  after  the  French  landed.  But  I  deny  that  thii^  wai 
done  by  aiiy  individuals  in  Ihe  Freni(ih  interest.  These  out^ 
^ages  arose  from  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  Maltese  soU 
^icrs,  that  a  party  amongst  the  knights,  intended  td  betray 
them  and  their  island  to  the  French ;  a  suspicion  which  that 
author  himself  admits  to  have  been  true.  When  the  Maltese 
militia  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  landing  Of  the  French 
troops,  it  being  supposed  by  them  that  ^  niixtiire  of  charcoal 
had  been  served  out,  instead  of  gunpowder,  th6y  thought  that 
their  own  fit'e  took  no  effect ;  and  it  v^as  under  thi^  impreS- 
sion,  that,  in  their  retreat  from  the  coast,  they  first  torc^ 
Botne  of  the  knights  to  pieces.  When  there  are  aiiy  grdunds 
for  suspecting  treachei^y  in  superiors,  the  b)elief  of  it  is  oftell 
carried  to  e^ravagant  lengths.  The  French  volUntterft,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  revolutionary  witr,  ^  Well  ^  (b6 
Spanish  levies  lately,  have  Often  acted  unddr  this  impressiOD^ 
sometimes  when  we  may  supposes  their  suspicions  to  hUri 
been  groundless.  But  there  is  one  thing  most  certain :  wheit 
#oldiers  are  themselves  di5Contented|  but  their  officers  trtt^i  . 


who  had  not  been  able  to  rediiCe  it  befbr^f. 
Maltese  corps,  in  British  pay,  was  witness  to  tMs 

they  confine  themselves  to  running  away  in  battle^  or  desert- 
ing ;  it  is  only  when  they  themselves  are  faithful,  but  belie?o> 
their  officers  to  be  traitors  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
fighting,  that  they  will  evef  lift  their  hands  against  the  latter^ 
in  presente  of  an  enemy. 

Indeed,  I  was  informed,  that  so  far  from  aily  iiiciinsticM* 
on  the  part  of  the  Maltese  troops  to  submit  to  the  French^ 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  restrained  from 
£ring  upon  them,  even  after  the  Grand  Master  had  sent  to 
request  a  cessation  of  arms.    , 

If  Mr.  de  Boisgelin'^s  statements  were  correct,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  worthiessness  of 
the  ordfM*,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  results  from  what  he  his 
himself  advanced,  in  order  to  justify  it,  than  any  thing  whidi 
I  have  ever  heard  urged  against  it  by  the  Maltese.  What 
kind  of  government  must  that  have  been,  which  by  his  ac. 
coi^nt,  had  scarcely  a  partizan  amongst  a  people  whom  it 
had  ruled  Tor  more  than  two  centuries?  What  kind  of 
Warriors  must  his  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  have  beea^ 
who  could  not  command  the  obedience  of  soldiers  whom 
it  had  been  their  sole  business  to  train  and  form '  to  disci- 
pline ?  Admitting  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Maltese  to  haTd 
been  true,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  knights  to  have  quelled 
every  species  of  mutiny,  or  to  have  perished,  rather  thau 
disgracefully  submit  to  an  enemy,  when,  by  their  own  ac* 
count,  they  had  3600  regular  soldi^ers  and  seamen,  3000 
jregular,  and  7000  irregular  militici  at  their  command  ?  If 
the  Maltese  had  been  so  deeply  infected  with  revolutionary 
principles,  as  Mr.  Boisgelin  pretends,  ihe  total  change  of 
their  sentiments,  towards  the  French,  in  less  than  three 
months,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  phe- 
AomeaoD,  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  political  affairs ;  — , 
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transaction ;  and  scarcely  had  the  o£Scer$  and 
soldiers  of  that  corps  returned  to  their  naitive 
island,  when  they  were  followed  by  young'  men 
of  the  best  families  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  whom  they 
had  seen  fighting  in  the  same  cause  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  British  but,  who  immediately 
after,  and  by  reason  of  our  treaty,  had  lost  their 
country,  and  were  reduced  to  beggary*  ?  What 
could  the  Maltese  have  expected,  had  the  French 
got  possession  of  their  island  a  second  time ;  af- 
ter the  determined  and  even  ferocious  manner 
in  which  they  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of  that 
nation  ?  It  was  generally  supposed,  that  Buona- 
parte would  exercise  the  most  signal  and  unre- 
lenting vengeance  upon  them.  Many  believed, 
that  he  would  transport  the  greater  part  of  them 

indeed^  so  extraordinary,  that  had  we  no  other  information 
upon  the  subject,  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion  must  ap. 
pear,  in  itself,  highly  questionable. 

I  am  ready  ito  acknowledge,  that  many  of  the  knights  pos« 
sessed  great  merit  individually ;  but  as  a  body,  they  deserved 
nothing  but  contempt :  nor  can  I,  without  indignation,  hear 
a  member  of  that  body  endeavour  to  patch  up  its  lost  cha* 
racter,  by  calumniating  so  brave  and  trustworthy  a  people 
as  the  Maltese. 

*  "  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
^^  pies,  and  the  Roman  states;  the  English  forces  shall  also 
*^  evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
*^  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Adriatic."  Did  this 
(the  eleventh)  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  gi?e  the 
French  any  right  to  seize  Porto  Ferrajo?  Perhaps  not? 
hut  they  did  it,  and  in  the  most  barefaced,  insulting  way 
possible* 
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to  St.  Domingo,  and  refdace  a  people  who  had 
made  themselves  so  odious  to  him,  by  French  or 
Italian  colonists  :,  gor  does  this  supposition  ap« 
pear  to  me,  by  any  means,  improbable. 

Such  being  the  prospects  of  the  Malte§jSf,  an 
impartial  reader,  who  will  put  himself  into  their 
situation,  may  allow  that  they  had  no  small  cause 
to  complain  of  us.  They  did  not  scruple  pub*  . 
licly  to  say,  that  if  we  did  not  choose  to  retain 
the  sovereignty  of  their  island,  we  had  no  right 
whatever  to  transfer  them^o  another  power  with- 
out their  own  consent;  and  if  those  amongst 
them,  who  had  most  reason  to  dread  the  fury  of 
the  French,  did  not  give  vent  to  their  angry  feel- 
ings by  any  open  acts  of  violence,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  this  moderation  must  have  arisen  fronn^  a 
hope,  that  the  British  government  would  rather 
renew  the  war,  than  consent  to  the  total  aban* 
donment  of  their  country  j  a  supposition  which 
was  afterwards  verified*. 

♦  When  the  arrangements  for  giving  up  Malta  to  the 
knights  (alias  td  the  French)  were  made  known ;  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  actuated  by  the  feelings  described 
in  the  text ;  but  a  French  party,  of  which  the  advocates  of 
the  dead  government  were  the  most  strenuous  supporters^ 
instantly  sprung  up  in  the  city.  This  party  was  solely  cre« 
ated  by  our  own  evacuating  policy,  which  forms  partie' 
against  us,  or  is  ruinous  to  our  interests,  amongst  the  people 
of  all  countries. 

To  give  another  insfance  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
When  Sir  David  Baird  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  only 

PART  I.  D  D 


Let  us  suppose,  that  the  Maltese  had  reproacheiJ 
As  with  the  injustice  and  treachery  of  our  con- 
duct towards  them,  and  had  brought  it  home  ta 
our  own  feelings,  by  asking  us,  whether  our 
making  them  over  to  a  government,  which  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  their  confidence*,  was  not 
as  scandalous  a  breach  of  faith,  as  if  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  after  being  called. to  the  head  of  af< 
fairs  in  England,  had  made  use  of  the  power  vo* 
hmtarily  conferred  upon  him  by  our  own  ances- 
tors, to  betray  them  again  into  the  hands  of  King' 
James,  or  to  reduce  England  into  a  province  of 
France,  under  Louis  the  fourteenth,  for  some 
selfish  stipulation,  which  he  might  have  thought 
useful  or  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  Hdland  I 

one  planter  joined  him ;  and  be  was  an  EngUsbman  boroy* 
and  had  even  once  been  an  officer  in  the  arm  jr.  The  inha- 
bitants^ however,  in  genera),  testified  great  jojr  at  being 
once  more  under  the  British  go?ernment.  On  their  being 
accused  by  the  officers  of  inccmsrstency  and  insincerity,  be^ 
cause  they  had  rendered  the  army  no  assistance  whaterer, 
they  said,  that  had  Sir  David  issued  a  proclamation,  pledghig- 
bimself,  that  the  colony  would  not  be  gi?en  up  at  a  peace, 
they  would  have  joined  him  to  a  man ;  but  without  some' 
such  promise,  they  were  not  inclined  to  mark  themlielTet  oat 
for  certain  destruction,  out  of  mere  good  will  towards  n; 
knowing  that,  in  all  probability,  the  British  government 
would  make  them  over  again  to  their  former  masters. 

^  After  the  Maltese  took  up  arms  against  the  Frenefc^- 
they  would  not  allow  any  of  the  knights,  some  of  wbom 
were  desirous  of  taking  a  part  in  the  blockade,  even  tcrlanA 

upon  their  island.    (See  Mr*  de  Boisgelis's  work»)^ 


ctween  this  supposition  and  our  i 


The  parallel  between  this  supposition  and  our 
own  conduct,  I  must  confess,  appears  to  me  so 
painfully  correct,  that  we  can  draw  no  other  dis- 
tinctiiJn  between  these  measures,  than  the  dif- 
ference  of  magnitude  of  the  British  and  Maltese 
nations.  The  Maltese,  however,  might  tell  us, 
that  this  is  no  extenuation  of  the  moral  turpitude 
of  our  intended  conduct  towards  them  ;  because 
the  sacred  and  eternal  laws  of  justice  remain  the 
same,  whether  the  nation  or  party,  betrayed  or 
injured,  be  weak  or  strong.  "  We  bow,"  they 
might  have  said,  "  to  the  superior  might  of  Bri- 
"  tain  and  of  France  ;  which  we,  the  poor  insig- 
*'  nificant  Maltese,  as  you  may  think  us,  are  un-- 
*'  able  to  resist.  Buonaparte  and  you,  com- 
•'  bincd,  may  govern  the  world  in  any  way  you 
"  please  i  but  still  we  must  protest  against  the 
•"  tyranny  and  injustice  of  you  both.  Only  that, 
*'  as  it  is  less  painful  for  mankind  to  yield  to  open 
'*  force,  which  they  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
"  resisting  with  arms  in  their  hands,  than  to  fall 
*'  the  victims  of  unexpected  perfidy,  against 
"  which  nothing  is  safe  or  sacred,  we  must  take 
*'  the  liberty  of  telling  you,  that  of  tlie  two,  your 
"  insidious  conduct  towards  us,  in  effecting  our 
*'  destruction  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  has 
**  more  deeply  wounded  our  feelings,  than  all  the 
**  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  French." 

Mankind  are  governed  by  power,  resulting  ei 

thee  from  force,  fiom  ^ubic  opinion,  or  from  a 
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mixture  of  botfi#  The  power  of  states  may  he 
increased,  and  their  dominion  es:tende^,  by  vio- 
lence and  usurpation  j  and  the  empires  thus 
formed,  by  sheer  force,  may,  for  a  certain  time^ 
flourish,  from  an  opinion  of  their  irresistible 
might )  but  it  is  by  justice  and  good  faith  alone^ 
that  a  nation  can  insure  the  permanency  of  its 
power,  or  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
of  its  foreign .  possessions.  In  recommending  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  law  of  nations,  and! 
an  inflexible  constancy  to  the  c^use  of  deserving 
allies,  I  have,  therefore,  not  only  followed  the 
dictates  of  honour  and  of  sincerity,  but  have  de^ 
veloped  the  only  policy,  by  which  this  country 
can  aggrandize  itself  sufficiently  to  break  the 
power  of  France.  Hence  our  non-performance 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  renewal  of  war^ 
by  which,  in  some  degree,  we  saved  our  charac- 
ter with  the  Maltese,  and  with  the  other  people  of 
the  Mediterranean,  have  always  been  considered 
by  me  as  most  fortunate  events^ 

There  are,  however,  certain  fimits,  beyond 
which,  abstract  principles,  generally  true,  ought 
not  to  be  carried  in  human  affairs ;  and  I  cannot^ 
therefore,  coincide  with  those,  wha  say,  ^  tiiat 
**  they  would  rather  see  this  country  perish^  than 
violate  what  they  themselves  call  justice  to- 
wards foreign  states/*^  For  there  are  not  want« 
ing  men,  who  have  held  such  docrines  of  late  kt 
England.    It  is  desirable,  that  this  scrupulous- Ikl- 
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tegiity,  justice,  an^d  purity  of  conduct,  were  Tip^ 
|>lied,  in  its  fullest  extent,  to  all  our  transiactiona 
in  private  life.    One  thing  only  is  to  be  lament^ 
in  our  foreign  affairs,  tifeat  those  who  talk  the 
most  loudly  about  the  law  of  nations,  never  seem 
to  h^ave  tal^en  the  trpuble  of  studying  it.    Every 
question  in  the  law  of  n^rtion^  has  manifold  bear- 
ings, and  branches  out  into  a  great  variety  c£ 
heads,  afl  of  whiph  pught  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  i;eally  wish  to  act  with  justice ;  Ojther^ 
wise  they  expose  themselves  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion,  as  he  who  should  decide  upon  an  important 
and  intricate  cause,  after  hearing  only  one  wifci 
ness.    This  imperfect  view,  which  we  have  oftea 
taken  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  sometimes  have 
been  caused  by  the  confusion  arising  from  our 
unhappy  mode  of  reasoning  upon  extern^  affairs, 
with  minds  biassed  by  feelings  growing  out  of  our 
internal  politics ;  which,  in  reality,  neither  hav^ 
nor  oiight  to  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
former.    But  be  its  origin  what  it  will,  the  indiSf> 
(Criminate  application  of  abstract  theoretical  pria^ 
jc^)les  of  justice,  as  the  only  rule  of  conduct  tOf^ 
wards  foreign  nation^  ha3  often  caused  us  tQ 
applaud  actions  and  measures,  from  a  belief  of 
their  being  founded  upon  good  faith,  which  wece 
in  reality  contrary  to  every  principle  pf  justice  $ 
and  the  absurdity  of  this  system,  is  m  nothing 
more  glaring,  than  in  the  s^ib^e^t  Qf  wlugb  W^  Ji^VQ 
just  bf  en  treating. 


That  deposed  governments  hzv^  feir  clain^' 
and  pretensions  to  their  former  power,  no  man^ 
who  is  possessed  of  common  sense,  will  deny; 
and  here,  unfortunately,  many  men  amongst  us, 
have  stopped  short  at  the  very  surface  of  the? 
question,  and  have  most  falsely  advanced,  that 
these  pretensions  are  paramount  to  all  other  coij- 
siderations :  and  that,  consequently,  we  ^re 
bound  in  justice  to  restore  to  life  every  dead  go- 
vernment,  and  to  prop  up  every  falling  oij^; 
reckoning  for  nothing  our  own  self-preservation  ; 
foregoing  all  the  rights  of  war,  which  have  beei^ 
acknowledged  to  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions from  the  earliest  times ;  and  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  wishes,  to  the  interests,  and  even  tq 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  otheQ 
countries. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  correct  such  a  pemiciouai 
prejudice,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  I  hayel 
expatiated  upon  this  point ;  and  have  attempted 
to  prove  what,  perhaps,  at  any  other  period. 
might  have  been  considered  a  truism ;— namely, 
that  so  far  from  beijig  bound  by  justice  to 
adopt  such  measures,  our  replacing  deposed  fo- 
reign princes,  or  extinct  republics,  uncondit 
tionally,  in  their  former  power, — ^is,  in  all 
cases,  a  grievous  injustice  tq  ourselves,— *and 
*^  may  be  a  heinous  act  of  oppression  to  others  j'! 
t— as  Was  particularly  exemplified  by  our  plan  qf 
festering  the  order  of  St.  John;,  which,  if.  put  m 
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CKCCutlMi,  would  certainly  have  been  represented 
to  posterity,  by  the  injured  people  of  Malta,  as  a 
(nost  atrocious  act  of  perfidy, — and,  perhaps,  justjy 
80,  unless  we  could  have  pleaded  extrenje  neces- 
sity in  defence  of  our  conduct. 

The  inconsistencies,  into  which  the  measuring 
all  our  external  aifairs  by  the  standard  pf  abstract 
principles  of  justice  may  lead  us,  are  not  less 
striking.  For  another  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
advocates  of  this  system  is,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  in  tlj^  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions ; — ^  thing,  >vhif  h  it  is  evidently  impossible 
■to  reconcile  with  their  former  principle  gf  re- 
Storing  dead  governments  by  force  of  ^rmg. 
Kven  when  all  is  doi)e  by  seeming  approbation  o£ 
fhe  people  of  other  countries,  the  me;isures,  ip 
yvhich  this  principle  involves  us,  on  being  ana- 
lyzed, will  be  found  almost  always  js  compul- 
sory, as  if  actual  force  were  used.  I,et  us  sup- 
pose that  some-  ijatipn,  driven  to  despiiir  by  the 
horrible  oppressions  of  the  French,  takes  up, 
arms,  and  implores  Qur  assistance ;  then,  instead 
pf  acting  as  principals  in  the  w^r  ourselves,  if  we 
invariably  s,et  up  amongst  them  the  standard  of 
some  extinct  government,  whose  corruption  and 
imbecility  may  have  formerly  led  to  their  ruin  ; 
it  is  evident  that  we  leave  them  only  the  choice 
between  two  evils.  They  m,ust  either  perish,  OT 
fonsent  to  acknowledge,  once  more,  th»t  indent 
goyefnment,  which  tbe^  may  dread^  4^test,  and 
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despise,  because  they  cannot  hope  to  receive  our 
succours  through  any  other  channel.  Hence,  the? 
principle  of  reinstating  all  extinct  governments, 
may  cause  us,  in  reality,  to  interfere,  as  invidi- 
ously, in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations, 
as  if  we  were  to  imitate  the  French  revolutionists, 
who  set  out  upon  another  abstract  principle, 
which  they  also  maintained  to  be  just  and  proper, 
that  of  overturning  every  government  that  camei 
in  their  way. 

Both  these  abstract  principles,  indiscriminately 
applied,  are,  in  my  mind,  equally  unjust :  only, 
that  the  French  system  did,  from  the  state  c£ 
public  opinion  in  most  countries,  at  the  time  o( 
the  revolution,  materiallv  conduce  to  the  sue- 
cesses  of  the  republic.  The  contrary  system,  which 
I  have  described,  now  asserted  to  be  the  only  just 
policy  by  many  men  in  England,  and  on  some 
occasions  adopted  by  our  government,  has  greatly., 
contributed  to  our  failures,  and  may,  if  perse-^ 
vered  in,'  lead  to  our  destruction. 

The  claims  of  deposed  governments  are,  there^ 
fore,  as  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain,a  question  not 
of  justice,  but  of. expediency  ;  and  sound  policy 
seems  to  me  to  dictate  to  ys,  that  we  set  them 
totally  aside.  No  man,  more  ^han  myself,  ap-» 
plauds  the  hospitality  which  has  been  shewn  by 
the  government  and  people  of  this  country  to 
foreign  princes  and  their  adherents ;  and  I  have 
always  studiously  abstained  from  saybg  any  thiiut 


that  might  Remind  them  of  their  misforturtes. 
But  when  the  advocates  of  foreign  princes  pre- 
sume to  set  Up  their  rights  in  opposition  to  our 
interests,  then  I  conceive  that  they  hold  a  lan^ 
guage  ungrateful  as  well  as  insolent  in  the  ex^ 
tremej  and  that  since  they  show  no  delicacy  in  their 
pretensions,  we  ourselves  ought  tp  4i"op  that  feel- 
ing for  the  moment,  and  reject  them  with  suita- 
^e  indignation.  They  maintain,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  Great  Britain  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  la- 
vished, and  that  torrents  of  British  blood  ought 
to  flow,  in  the  cause  of  deposed  princes,  without 
any  advantage,  or  recompense,  or  security,  to 
oifrselves.  What  more  could  they  ask  of  us,  had 
pur  own  gracious  sovereign  been  born  their  vas- 
sal, and  we  their  slaves  ?  We  know,  that  to  our 
QV™  king  and  country,  our  wealth  and  blood  are 
due;  and  we  trust,  that  if  Divine  Providence  will 
be  pleased  to  leave  us  the  same  degree  of  valour 
jind  public  spirit  which  animated  our  ancestors, 
and  which  we  hope  that  we  ourselves  at  this  mo- 
(nent  possess,  the  British  flag  shall  fiy  in  these 
islands,  as  long  as  a  nian  exists  who  speaks  the 
English  language ;  and  the  British  constitution 
shall  remain  an  established  government  for  ever. 
But  in  what  does  our  boasted  liberty  consist,  if 
we  ar^  not,  exclusively,  the  subjects  of  our 
own  sovereign,  and  of  our  own  laws;  but  if 
the  representatives  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
9,  foreign  government,  good  or  bad,  that  evga: 
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/talsCed,  hzve  also  a  right  to  command  our  ser«^ 
^ices  ? 

If  we  would  form  a  just  notion  of  the  true  na» 
tore  of  the  daims  of  these  foreign  governm^it^, 
let  us  look  back  into  the  past  history  of  the 
world.  There  we  find,  that  all  of  them  have,  at 
various  times,  waged  bitter  wars  against  us  j 
some  of  them  have  even  attempted  our  destruc* 
lion,  with  as  much  ardour  as  Buonaparte  does 
now.  What  claims,  therefore,  b?ve  they  upoi^ 
us? 

They  derive  rights  from  their  ancestors,  it  h 
true,  but  not  to  our  assistance ;  for  these  an<;es« 
tors  were  our  enemies.  Op  the  contrary,  wheii 
they  urge  any  such  unjust  and  absurd  demands, 
we  may  tell  them,  that  by  the  very  same,  and  the 
cnly  principle,  upon  which  they  take  upon  tfaem7 
selves  to  dictate  to  us,  were  they,  at  this  moment, 
by  some  happy  turn  of  afFairs,re*established  in  th^ 
power,  we  should  have  a  just  right  to  make  wajr 
against  them,  and  to  destroy  them;  for  surely 
we  may  pretend  to  that,  which  was  a  right  often 
enjoyed  by  our  ancestors,  upon  as  good  ground^ 
as  they  can  claim  any  of  the  rights  formerly  be« 
jonging  to  theirs*;     They   will  scarcely  forgef 

*  SltH^e  I  wrote  the  above,  an  ofEciaT  address  of  the  Dukf 
of  Orleans  to  the  supreme  junta  of  regency  of  Spain^  dated^ 
Falerma,  the  7th  of  May,  1810,  has  fallen  into  my  handily 
In  which  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  are  ass^ted  i|| 
|he  mpst  lofty  terms*    I  sboqid  not  have  mentioned  it^  Up9)) 
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tfiems^lves  so  fer,  as  to  say^  that  the  representap. 
tives  of  all  other  states  have  indefeasible  rights 

this  accoant  merely,  though  so  far  bearing  upon  the  present 
question,  being  sensible,  that  it  is  proper  and  laudable,  that 
this  young  prince  should  both  deeply  feel,  and  assert  his 
rights  to  the  utmost.  But  haTing  said  so  much  upon  Spain 
and  Sicily,  the  general  spirit  of  his  dispatch  is  not  to  bo 
pverlooked,  ^s  i.t  also  appears  illustrative  of  the  ?iews  which 
I  have  taken  of  th^  affairs  of  jthose  countries. 

We  know  that,  notwithstanding  ajl  the  mutual  causes  pf 
^omplainjt  aj^^d  jeaJou/sy,  on  yariQus  accounts,  between  the 
Spaniards  and  our$elve8,  they  have  always  acknowledged  oar 
services.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  want  of  gratis 
tude,  and  certainly  no  marked  disrespecjt,  towards  us,  ever: . 
flliown  by  th^m*  '  And  the  French  thepiselvgi^a  ^U  their 
oiAcial  papers,  and  still  moi'e  in  their  interceptffdispat.ch^ 
Jiave  fully  acknowledged  t;he  great  obstacles  whiph  W9  havQ 
thrown  in  the  yr^y  of  t)ieir  success  ijfi  $lpain.      I^i  theit  i. 

reports  from  Naples,  in  bpastipg  of  the  stupid  and  ridiculpos 
inanoeuvires  of  their  gun  boats  and  tfoppf^  in^nded,  a$  thqr 
have  been  saying  for  the  l^t  five  years,  for  ap  ii^me^iate  iii* 
rasion  of  Sicily ;  jthey  scarcely  mention  the  native  govejrPr 
inejit  of  that  island  at  all,  as  having  offered,  or  as  beiD/^ 
Ukely  to  o^er,   any  serious  impe^injent  tc)  tbspi^  'm.  their  3 

operations.  ^ 


In  the  address  of  the  Duk^  pf  Orip^m,  Ijt^fJiift^  to  the 
Spaniards,  we  are  told,  that  it  vvas  I^e^  (whp,  byfbiifi  paper^  I 
for  the  $rst  time  discover,  was  at  the  head  pf  the  Sicilian 
^rmy,)  yes,  that  it  was  he,  and  his  trqops  jtlppe,  jjho  were  ie^ 
fending  Sicil]^ ;  for  he  ha^  not  condesp(;nded||ia|Beaking  of 
Sicilian  or  Spanish  i^airs,  to  take  the  smalM^wifBe  of  the 
part  which  the  British  governn^ent  has  acted  liHroer.  Not 
'^  word  of  our  subsidies  and  supplies ;  not  a  word  of  our 
gepej^al^S  notaiifor^ofQur  paTal^omomd^fSj  ootai^ord 
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for  ever,  whilst  the  British  nation,  alone,  has  no 
hereditary  rights  at  all,  not  even  to  defend  itself  i 

pt  our  seamen  apd  soldiers ;  who,  I  ajirays  bcliered^  ifitb* 
out  any  disparagement  to  our  allies^  to  have  been  almost  thQ 
sole  support  of  the  Sicilian  government,  and  even  to  have 
contributed  their  mite  (for  Fwill  not  deny  the  9npei:iar  ex« 
crtions  of  the  Spaniards)  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Spain. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  unreasonable  iq  our  notions 
(of  what  is  due  to  our  own  country ;  for  those,  who  are  con* 
stantly  trumpeting  their  services  to  others,  cancel  the  obli« 
gation»  But  surely  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  h^ye  said 
fOfifrething  polite  to^ivards  Great  Britain.  He  might,  by 
iioentioning  its  pame^  ha?e>  at  least,  acknowledged,  ^9k 
^uch  a  nation  cx^ists. 

He  has,  it  is  true,  alluded  to  us.  ^^  May  my  first  8tep,H 
says  he,  ^^  iB  the  noble  career  opened  to  me,  be  the  saWa* 
^'  tion  of  Catalonia  for  Ferdinand  the  sevQpth,  as  my  an* 
*^  cestor,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  saved  it  fpr  Philip  thefifth*'^ 

Now^  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  the  war,  to  which  be  lopk^ 
Iback  with  so  much  copplacency,  was,  as  far  as  regarded 
Spain,  a  civil  war ;  and  that  the  people  of  Catalonia  were  of 
a  contrary  side  to  that  of  his  ancestors,  against  whom  they 
pade  a  very  brayc  and  desperate  resistance :  they  incurred,  ii^ 
t^e  course  of  the  contest,  the  most  dreadful  sufTerings ;  and 
?nrere  afterwards  deprived  of  important  privileges,  l^  the  re« 
Tcngc  of  the  honsc  of  Bourbon,  in  consequence  of  it. 

If  such  language,  therefofe,  of  the  puke  of  Orleans,  ^ 
linnecessarily  reviving  the  memory  of  past  disputes,  may  be 
considered  by  no  means  delicate  towards  the  people  of  the 
province  ibiFbich  he  is  to  command ;  it  is  still  more  offen- 
sive to  us*  ^hy  mention  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors  to 
particular,  only  in  a  war  carried  on  against  ourselves,  unless 
he  believes  that  he  will  gain  favour  with  the  Spanish  natioi| 

*  « 

ia  gcperal;  by  giving  them  room  to  suspect,  that  he  is  ouf 
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— ^for  t  say,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  ni* 
tion,  as  for  an  individual,  to  defend  Itself  by  pir- 
rying  the  blows  of  an  adversary  alone.  Of  wh« 
Use  is  our  shirfd,  which  the  advocates  of  the  de- 
posed governments  graciously  leave  usj  if  they 
deprive  us  of  our  swnrd?  According  to  them, 
we  must  not  strike,  but  as  they  chocae  to  pemi'rt 
us;  indeed,  if  sve  admit  their  claims,  we  cora- 
pletely  tie  our  own  hands,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  strike  an  antagonist,  who  is  aiming  at 
our  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  him  the  small- 
est injury.  Death  to  individuals,  destruction  to 
nations,  are  the  certain  consequences  of  fighting 
upon  such  a  system. 

Having  sufficiently  discussed  the  sn^ect  of  dead 
governments,  let  us  now  treat  of  t^je  living. 

Austria,  by  her  late  pohtical  and  domestic  al- 
liance with  Buonaparte,  is  at  present  our  enemy; 
but  the  history  of  the  world  has  shown,  that  the 
latter  forms  a  poor  bond  of  union  between  sove- 

cncmy  ;  and  thatthc  royal  house  or  which  he  is  a  member,  if 
reinstated  in  its  former  power,  will  unite  France  and  Spiiiii  iu 
a  second  fainily-comiiact  for  our  destruction  ?  Are  thwe 
the  polities  of  the  court  or  Palermo,  another  branch  of  the 
same  hoasc,  with  which  he  has,  of  late,  formed  a  more  iuti- 
mate  connection,  by  marriag''  ?  Such  an  inference  may  cer. 
tainly  be  drawn  from  the  papur  in  question ;  if  this  is  an  erro- 
neous supposition,  which  it  possibly  may  be,  fitill  no  one  will 
pretend  to  say,  that  the  smallest  feeliifg  of  friendship  or  re. 
fpect  towards  Great  Britain  can  be  inferred  from  it.  I  must 
confess,  that  the  perusal  or"  it  has  coniirmcd  me  in  my  opi- 
nion, u  to  the  impolicy  of  indiscriminately  and  uncondition> 
^1/  tupporting  the  claims  of  ererj  foreign  gDvcrnoieiit, 
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meign  princeflf*  The  King  of  Warteinburg  is,-  we 
see^  although  married  to  a  Princess  Royal  of 
England^  a  humble  follower  of  Buonaparte^ 
Austria,  having  no  ships  or  colonies,  and  no  wish 
for  either,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Great  Bri- 
tain^ and  nothing  to  gain  by  being  at  war  witK. 
us ;  but  she  has  much  to  gain,  and  more  to  fear,  by 
cnteriflgj  or  being  forced,  into  a  new  war  with 
France;  Austria  ar^d  Great  Britain  are^  therefor e, 
natural  allies ;  and  it  is  our  interest  to  support 
her  with  our  whole  strength.  There  are  two 
ways  of  supporting  Austria  in  a  future  war ;  the 
first,  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  with  some  Aus- 
trian  army, — the  second,  by  attacking,  the  French 
vigorously  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  or  in  the  north  of 
Europe,— leaving  the  whole  force  of  Austria,  free 
and  undivided^  to  act  upon  her  own  frontien 
Many  advantages  will  result  from  the  latter  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  war* 

In  the  first  place,  all  jealousies  between  the  at 
lied  armies  will  be  avoided.  The  Austrians  would 
probably  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  an  army, 
double  in  numbers  to  any  that  we  could  send  to 
their  assistance;  unless  we  gave  up  the  contest 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which  must  not  be 
done»  It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  unreason- 
able in  us  to  pretend  to  the  chief  command^  £f 
the  combined  armies  served  together,  particuliarly 
in  the  Austrian  territories*  Still  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  ought  always  to  be  very  ten^ 
clous  i  for  by  increasing  the  military  £ime,  and 
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supporting  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  it  highly  cO&. 
tributes  to  promote  its  views  in  war ;  and  thete^ 
ibre,  since  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  the  Aiis^ 
'  trians  would  yield  this  point,  it  will  be  better  kx 
us  to  act  in  a  way  that  will  set  the  question  com- 
pletely aside. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  formally  to  remait,  that 
we  have  too  much  overlooked  the  great  import- 
ance of  aspiring  to  the  chief  command  of  com- 
bined armies ;  and  this  neglect,  as  I  have  already 
noticedj  has  often  been  prejudicial  to  us.  The  Ro- 
mans always  insisted  upon  this  privilege,  even  from 
the  earliest  periods,  although  their  Italian  allies 
generally  broui^ht  as  many  troops  into  the  field 
as  they  did.  ^V]len  they  afterwards  carried  their 
arms  abroad,  and  acted  in  concert  with  forcigii 
nations,  every  sovereign  prince,  as  well  as  everjr 
chief  or  general  of  a  republic,  who  joined  a  Ro- 
man commander,  inTariably  received  his  orders 
from  the  latter.  And  this  was  considered,  by 
them,  so  much  the  just  and  natural  order  of 
thing-s,  that  in  their  civil  war,  when  King  Juba^ 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Pompeian  party,  ia 
Africa,  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  wbtde, 
his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  great  in- 
dignity, and  an  invidious  usurpation  of  Romaa 
rights*. 

*  See  ttiosc  parts  of  CKSar'sCommenlaries,  where  the  ope- 
rations in  Africa  are  related.  Juba's  ordering  Scipia  to  lajr 
uide  Uie  babit  of  a  commaiider  ia  chief,  appears  to  bare 
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An  objection  may  be  urged  ag^nst  this  pollqr, 
founded  upon  an  opinion  which  is  advanced,  by 
some  one  or  other,  in  every  eonversaticta  upon 
otir  military  afFatirs ;  namely,  that  we  have  not  ge- 
nei'als  qualified  from  their  experience,  for  com- 
manding armies  on  a  great  scaler  Nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  such  an  objection.  If  our 
generals  have  not  experience,  give  them  oppor-^ 
tunities  of  acquiring  it ;  and  let  them  gain  the 
confidence  of  their  country,  the  terror  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  applause  of  the  world,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  great  generals  have  done 
before  them.  Trust  them,  and  try  them.  Wheo. 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  French,,  their 
intrinsic  value  will  soon  be  discovered.  Luckily^ 
our  troops  are  not  so  bad,  that  any  common 
blunder  of  a  general  is  likely  to  cause  the  de» 
struction  of  an  army ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  most  unpromising  officers  will  always  be 
selected  for  commands. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 

been  particularly  offensive.  ^^  Atque  etiam  snperbios 
^^  Jub  factum,  noti  in  M.  Aquiuium  hominem  noTum, 
^^  parvumquc  senatorem,  sed  in  Scipionem,  hominem  itla  fii* 
^'  milia,  dignitate,  honoribusque  prassiantem.  Nam  cum 
^^  Scipio  sagulo  purpureo  ante  regis  adventum  uti  solitils 
^^  esset,  dicitur  Juba  cum  co  egisse,  non  oportere  illan 
*\  modern  uti  vestitu,  atque  ipse  uteretur.  Itaque  factum  est 
^^  ut  Scipio  ad  album  sese  vestitum  transferret,  et  Juba&  ho* 
<^  mini  superbissimo,  inertissimoque  obtemperaret^'*  (Dt 
Bdlo  Africano^  cap.  Ivii.) 
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t^oiiits,  whilst  our  inilitary  policy  lis  ik)  cohtrary 
to  that  of  the  Romans^  how  exactly^  in  maritime 
affairs^  we  have  been  iicting  upon  Roman  maxims ; 
which  proves^  that  those  who  make  wiur  upon 
any  element^  or  in  any  age,  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  success,  tnust  ii^turally  adopt  the  same  spirit  iii 
conducting  it.  When  we  had  much  less  naval 
power  than  at  present,  we  insisted  that  the  fleets 
of  pacific  litates  should  do  hpmage  to  our  flag,  upon 
the  narrow  i$eas«  *^  Britannia  rule  the  waves^''  id 
as  lofty  a  pretention,  and  must  be  fully  as  ofien* 
sive  to  the  pride  of  other  nations,  as  that  of  the 
Romans,  who  styled  themselves  the  lords  of  the 
earth.  Thus  we  have  literally  been'  blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath  i-^hf  sea,  high«^ 
spirited  and  commanding^  wisely  disregarding  the 
jealousy  of  others^  victorious,  and  respected ;— by 
land,  tame,  humble,  unaspiring,  and  fearful  of 
offending,  consequently  always  unsuccessful,  and^ 
till  lately,  despbed* 

The  British  troops.  Under  6i^  James  Craig,  in 
1 80.5,  were  put  under  the  command  of  a  Russian 
general*,  who  brought  a  force,  very  little  superior 

*  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  last  act  6f  the  Russian 
general,  by  whom  we  were  commanded,  was  to  cM  a  cjoun* 
cil  of  war ;  in  which  he  proposed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  leave  our  allies  to  their  fate.  When  he  found  ob^ 
jections  made  to  this  measure^  he^roduCed  a  positive  ordef 
from  his  soTcreign,  to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops.  This 
order,  had  we  Ittadily  embraced  the  proposal,  would  have 
been  kept  secret ;  so  that  the  Russians,  after  pocketiiig  our 

PART  I*  I  S 
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to  our  own,  into  the  field ;  and  the  Neapolitans^ 
our  other  allies  in  that  hopeful  coalition,  were  com- 
manded by  Count  Damas,  a  French  emigrant* 
Now,as  we  paid  both  Russians  and  Neapolitans,  and 
as  the  latter  had  long  adopted  a  system,  to  which- 
they  still  adhere,  in  Sicily,  of  exclusively  employing 
foreigners  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  surely  we 
were  as  much  to  be  trusted  by  them,  as  any  other 
foreigners ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  might 
have  demanded  the  chief  command  of  the  com- 
bined army,  upon  that  occasion,  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Let  us  suppose,  that  a  Russian  fleet  had 
been  sent,  about  the  same  period,  to  co-operate 
with  a  British  squadron  of  equal  force  j  would  th« 
government  of  this  country  have  consented,  that 
the  Russian  admiral  should  have  commanded  the 
whole  ?  Never,  The  thing  would  have  been 
unwise,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  considered 
degrading :  indeed,  so  widely  different  are  our  naV 
val  and  military  systems,  that  I  fully  believe,  thai: 
the  idea,  that  any  admiral  of  an  allied  power  should 
pretend  to  the  command  of  a  British  fleet,  is  a 
thing  which  has  never  entered  into  the  imagina^^ 
tion  of  man.  But,  in  my  mind,  it  was  equally  un- 
wise, and  much  more  degrading,  to  allow  a  Russiaa 

general,  at  the  head  of  an  army^  paid  by  us,  to 
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gold,  might  hare  thrown  all  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  ihm 
Neapolitans  upon  us.  We  haT^  so  many  sins  of  our  own  off 
that  kind  to  lament,  that  it  would  be  hard^pon  us,  alio- to 
hare  oar  character  blackened  by  those  gf  others* 
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^nitiiahd  Sir  James  Craig ;  for  there  is  no  other 
definition  of  a  vassal  or  tributary,  than  he  who 
both  pays  and  serves  at  the  same  time.  If,  there- 
fore, we  have  any  regard  for  our  dignity,  we 
should  always  peremptorily  insist  upon  issuing 
orders  to  every  army  which  we  subsidize.  We 
consider  our  own  generals  worthy  of  commanding 
British  soldiers ;  and  shall  we  permit  an  ally  to 
presume  to  tell  Us,  that  they  are  not  worthy  to 
command  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ? 
To  return  to  our  probable  future  relations  with 
Austriat  the  system  of  sending  a  corps,  to  act 
with  some  Austrian  army,  is  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  independent  of  the  difficulty  just  stated* 
Qar  army  would,  in  that  case,  encotmter  th« 
usual  hardships  and  sufferings  of  war,  no  part 
of  which  should  we  have  any  means  of  reme* 
dying,  but  through,  application  to  our  allies. 
Irritating,  and  probably  inefiectual.  Complaints 
would  consequendy  be  bandied  backwards  and 
forwards  ■between  the  head  quarters  of  the  two 
armies.  The  British  officers  would,  as  usiud,  get 
discontented  with  this  situadon  ;  despondency 
would  follow ;  all  ranks  would  be  sighing  to  re- 
turn to  England  ;  and  the  government  would  be 
thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity ;  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  recall  the  troops  ; — a  mea- 
sure, of  which  the  pernidous  effects  might  after- 
wards be  found  out,  when  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
medy them. 

b!e,2 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  we  act  totally  independent 
cf  any  Austrian  army,  we  shall  be  saved  a  great 
niany.suflerings ;  and,  at  least,  half  of  our  wonted 
temptations  to  despair^  and  reimbark.  Going  as 
principals  in  the  war,  as  we  shall  have  a  right 
everywhere  to  demand  and  to  enforce  our  claims 
to  the  necessary  supplies,  without  any  reference  to 
our  allies,  it  will  be  our  own  business  to  inspire 
the  civil  magistrates  with  proper  zeal  and  activity 
in  our  behalf;  and  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  perish 
of  hunger,  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  arms  in 
one  hand  and  money  in  the  other,  we  shall  nd- 
ther  be  able  to  hope  for,  nor  shall  we  deserve,  the 
smallest  pity  in  our  misfortunes.  Being  com- 
pletely unshackled,  or  having  got  out  of  lead- 
ing  strings,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  exert  all  our  energy  in  re- 
moving, 6r  manfully  bearing  up  against  difficul- 
ties, instead  of  peevishly  lamenting  them :  for  if 
we  fail,  or  give  up  our  point,  we  shall  be  left 
without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  to  ascribe  the 
disappointment  of  our  hopes  to  the  remissness  of 
others.  In  short,  by  acting  upon  this  system,  we 
shall  feel  that  our  own  character  is  at  stake,*— -a 
thing  which  cannot  so  well  be  understood,  if  we 
adopt  any  other ;  and  this  feeling,  of  itself,  must 
contribute  most  materially  to  our  success. 

Had  the  operations  of  last  year  been  well  com- 
bined, and  the  propriety  of  dividing  our  force 
admitted,  the  army  under  Lord  Chatham^  acting 
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"ngorously  upon  this  system,  might  certsunly  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  cause ; 
for  Buonaparte,  after  collecting  almost  evei:y  sol- 
dier he  had  (exclusive  of  those  left  in  Spain)  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  scarcely  able  to 
out-number  the  Austrians  there, .  after  all.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
on  or  near  the  enemy's  coast,  till  our  allies  had 
been  beaten,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  of  their 
cbnqueror. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  policy  which  I  recom- 
mend, that  Austria  would  never  agree  to  our 
keeping  for  ourselves  any  conquests  which  we 
may  make  upon  the  continent.  Nothing  is  naore 
probable,  than  that  such  objections  may  be  made; 
indeed,  from  our  past  mode  of  treating  with  all 
allied  powers,  they  must  be  made  :  for,  notwith- 
standing that  we  are  the  most  cojnmercial  nation 
in  the  world,  we  have,  in  our  public  affairs,  so  far 
forgotten  all  those  maxims  of  frugality  and  pru- 
dence, which  form  the  very  spirit  of  commerce, 
that  we  seem  generally  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
prodigals,  by  lavishing  our  resources  upon  every 
other  nation,  indiscriminately,  without  making 
any  bargain,  or  exacting  any  security,  for  our 
own  advantage.  *  Austria  will,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  demand,  on  the  first  overture  for  negocia- 
tion,  that  we  are  to  pour  our  millions  into  her 
lap,  besides  making  over  the  fruits  of  our  vic- 
tories, either  to  her,  or  to  such  miserable  govern- 
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merits  as  Venice,  or  the  Pope ;  which  she,  if  by 
our  assistance  re-established  in  her  former  strength, 
will  afterwards  be  able  to  conquer  or  to  overawe. 
If  such  demands  are  made,  all  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  give  the  Austrians  a  flat  refusal.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  that  although  Austria  must  be  an- 
nihilated  without  our  assistance,  we  can  defy 
the  whole  world,  whilst  we  preserve  our  naval 
power ;  and  the  loss  of  that  is  so  problematical, 
that  many  men  in  this  country,  and  some  even 
in  other  countries,  think  that  we  shall  maintain  it 
for  ever  j  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  remote  con- 
tingency. We  are,  therefore,  completely  inde-« 
pendent  of  all  other  nations,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  but  every  nation  that  wishes  to  resist  the 
French,  is  dependent  upon  us.  Holding  so  high 
a  rank,  and  consequently  having  a  right  to  hold 
high  language,  amongst  sovereign  powers,  if  we 
allow  Austria,  or  any  other  state,  to  dictate  to 
us,  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
grant  them  our  assistance,  we  shall  deserve  to  be 
despised  and  trampled  upon  by  all  mankind. 

We  must  tell  the  Austrians,  that  we  have  seen 
reason  to  place  more  confidence  in  our  owa 
troops,  than  in  any  whom  we  can  hire  from  ^ 
foreign  power ;  that  we  are  willing  to  send  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men  to  attack  our  conimoii 
enemy ;  but  that  we  will  grant  no  money,  having 
none  to  spare ;  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
keep  our  conquests,  because  we  must^  in  justicCf 
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always  have  something  to  reimbnrse  ns  for  tfw 
espenccs  of  the  war ;  unless  our  allies  choose  to 
take  the  Britkh  troops  into  pay ;  and  then,'  btiC- 
not  otherwise,  we  might,  perhaps,  relax  in  oar 
demands,  or  rather  wave  our  rights,-tO  territorial 
acquisitions. 

It  is  al^urd  to  suppose,  that  the-  Austrians, 
when  they  found  us  in  earnest,  could  so  far  for- 
get their  own  situation  and  ours,  as  to  persist  in 
objecting  to  these  just  and  moderate  prc^wsals. 
Would  not  our  abandonment  of  Prusaa,  their 
former  rival  and  inveterate  enemy,  be  a  great 
point  conceded  to  them*  ?  Would  there  not  be 
sufficient  room  for  their  ag^^uldizement,  with- 
out interfering  with  ours  ?  And  above  all,  would 
not  the  more  vigorous  martial  policy  recommend- 
ed, if  adopted  by  us,  give  them  a  better  prospect 
of  success,  and  inspire  them  with  greater  con6- 
dence  in  our  assistance,  than  if  we  were  to  make 
over  to  them  half  the  revenue  of  Great  BritMn  ? 
If  all  these  considerations  have  no  weight  with 
Austria,  we  must  look  upon  her  as  an  enemy  j 
and  should  she  afterwafds  enter,  or  be  forced, 
into  hostilities  with  France,  let  her  do  it  upon 

*  Our  policy  of  indisciimlnatety  snbsidiiing  any  (ding,  or 
any  body,  to  fight  against  France,  has  often  k'd  u^  to  attempt 
forming  coalitions  out  of  powers  thorough!}'  hu^^tile  to  eiich 
other.  Such  unnatural  mixtures  may  be  com|iapt'd  to  iho 
jumbling  oil  and  water  together,  with  a  Tie»  of  obtaiaing,  a 
chemical  solutioot        '   . 
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her  own  bottom,  unless  she  lower  her  tone.  W6 
can  take  advantage  of  the  contest,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  stronger;  and  if  she  perishes, 
such  being  her  temper  towards  us,  we  shall  have 
lost  but  little. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
urged  to  join  us,  by  such  powerful  motives  as  we 
may  hold  forth  to  Austria ;  but  it  may  not,  per* 
haps,  be  altogether  impossible  to  persuade  him 
and  his  nobles,  that  our  friendship  will  be  more 
useful  to  them  than  that  of  the  French,  who  every 
moment  give  them  fresh  cause  of  jealousy.  We,too, 
have  it  in  our  power  to  threaten  Russia,  and  may 
thwart  her  in  many  points  if  she  exasperates  u& 
As  long  as  we  are  at  war  with  her,  we  cannot 
either  speak  or  act  towards  her  too  firmly ;  and 
no  opportunity  of  injuring  her  ought  to  be  lost« 
The  destruction  of  Cronstadt  must,  as  I  before 
observed,  be  kept  in  view ;— an  exploit,  by  which 
we  are  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  Russians^ 
than  if  we  were  to  give  them  twenty  sail  of  the 
line. 

I  have  already  fully  stated  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  our  policy  of  sparing  the  smaller  states 
which  declare  against  us,  from  a  mistaken  prind* 
pie  of  pity ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  policy,  whidi 
has  also  been  so  much  inculcated,  of  sparing  the 
greater  states,  under  similar  drcumstances,  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  them;  it  forms,  upon  the 
whole,  a  system,  which  must  m^e  us.  laughed 
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at  by  all,  on  account  of  our  credulity,  and  held  in 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  by  the  latter,  for 
(what  they  must  consider)  the  sneaking,  pusiUa^ 
nimous  way,  in  which  we  court  their  friendship,; 
—a  system,  in  short,  by  which,  in  out  hatred  to  the 
government  of  France,  we  tamely  allow  the  govern- 
ments of  all  other  nations,  not  only  to  abandon 
and  betray  us,  when  in  alliance  with  us,  after 
having  flourished  by  our  assistance,  and  fat- 
tened upon  our  bounty,  but  to  injure  us  as 
much  and  as  long  as  they  please, — certam  of 
perfect  impunity  whilst  they  remain  at  war  with 
us,  and  even  of  being  again  received  into  our 
warmest  friendship,  and  treated  by  us  with  the 
most  unbounded  generosity,  in  spite  of  all  their 
former  ill  conduct  towards  us,  the  moment  that 
it  shall  suit  their  purposes  to  change  their  sides 
a  second  time ; — so  that,  all  thin^  considered,  if 
we  persevere  in  this  system,  the  enmity  and  friend- 
ship of  other  states  will  be  equally  ruinous  to  us. 
Indeed,  if  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the^ 
two,  I  shoiUd  say,  that  this  country  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  having  many  secret,  or  de- 
dared,  professed  friends,  amongst  foreign  powers, 
than  by  having  every  other  state  in  the  world  her 
open,  active,  and  inveterate  enemy.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  although  the  people  of  one  nation 
may  have  strong  feelings  of  friendship,  of  grati- 
tude, or  of  aversion  towards  t;he  government  or 
people  of  another,  k  is  impossible  or  next  to  un- 
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possible,  that  the  government  of  any  one  conntrjr^ 
whether  monarchy  or  republic,  can  either  feel  or 
be  actuated  by  the  smallest  spark  of  true  friend- 
ship, or  of  gratitude,  towards  the  government  of 
any  other  country*  This  is  a  truth  which  will 
be  acknowledged  not  only  by  those  who  may 
have  had  access  to  the  secret  history  of  cabinets, 
or  who  may  have  been  themselves  employed  in 
diplomatic  affairs,  but  it  is  so  clearly  discerniUe, 
through  the  artificial  veil  of  state  p2^ra  and 
manifestoes,  and  so  evident,  even  upon  the  most 
superficial  review  of  the  history  of  past  j^es,  that 
to  reflecting  minds  it  will  be  unnecessary,  and  to 
those  who  do.  not  almost  at  once  see  its  obvious* 
ness  it  might  be  labour  lost,  to  attempt  to  pfove 
it. 

Since,  then,  governments  act  not  from  prind^ 
pie  or  feeling  towards  each  other,  but  fronpi  inte* 
rest,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  us,  if  we 
wish  to  prosper  in  our  foreign  afiairs,  to  maka 
other  states  fully  sensible,  that  it  will  be  contrary 
to  their  interests,  if  not  dangerous  to  their  exist- 
ence, to  venture  to  offend  us.  Consequently  (to 
return  to  Russia),  we  must  do  every  thing  to 
make  the  Russians  feel  and  dread  our  power,  as 
they  would  now,  most  certainly,  nriake  us  fefel 
theirs,  if  they  could.  It  was  too  long  the  fashion 
amongst  us,  at  least  in  our  newspapers  and  poU* 
tical  writings,  to  look  up  with  a  sentiment  almost 
like  religious  veneration  to  the  emperors  of  Aat 
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country,  and  to  breathe  out  humble  and  an:dous 
hopes  and  wishes  (not,  alas  !  unmixed  with  fears), 
that  they  would  magnanimously  step  forward  as 
the  saviours  of  Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain,  ftom 
the  French  yoke.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  show 
the  world,  that  we  can,  not  only  save  ourselves, 
independent  of  foreign  assistance,  but  that  we  are 
fully  determined  to  humble  or  destroy  all  our  ene- 
"mies,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  holding  such 
language,  lofty  a§  it  may  appear,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  considered  a  bravado;  for  the  history  of 
mankind  has  shown,  that  by  these  maxims  alone 
can  a  nation  either  increase  its  power,  or  preserve 
its  existence  in  perilous  times.  The  sooner,  there- 
fore, that  we  act  upon  this  policy  the  better,  al- 
though we  certainly  should  have  had  more  merit, 
had  we  done  so  some  years  back,  than  if  we  adopt 
it  now  from  necessity ;  for  nations,  who  profit  by 
the  disasters  of  others,  have  more  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  wisdom,than  those  whose  conduct  is  regu- 
lated solely  in  consequence  of  their  own :  happy, 
however,  and  not  altogether  undeserving  of  praise, 
are  they,  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
structed by  either  ! 

The  next  power  which  may  claim  our  attention 
is  Sweden.  Much  as  the  late  sovereign  of  that  coun- 
try was  to  be  applauded  for  his  exhibiting  the  soli- 
tary instance,  in  Europe,  of  a  monarch  risking 
every  thing,  rather  than  abandon  just  principles ; 
}iiuch  too,  as  we  must  reprobate  the  manner,  ia 
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which  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown :  still,  as 
we  ourselves  are  not  subjects  of  Sweden,  but  olf 
Great  Britain,  that  event  may  he  considered 
highly  fortunate  for  us,  as  it  released  us  from  the 
ruinous  obligation  of  paying  the  monstrous  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the 
government  of  the  former  country,  merely  on 
condition  (for  no  other  hopes,  latterly,  could 
be  formed  from  its  alliance)  that  it  should  pro* 
tect  its  own  independence*.  To  the  present  go^ 
vernment  of  Sweden  we  are,  fortunately,  bound 
by  no  ties  :  we  have  even  a  right,  on  account  of 
its  hostile  measures  towards  us,  to  declare  war 
against  it,  and  to  subvert  it,  whenever  we  please. 
In  speaking  of  Sweden,  surely  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  can  be  proper  for  us,  either  to  pity,  or  to 
place  the  smallest  confidence  in  its  present  ruler  or 
rulers ;  for  they  themselves  showed  no  pity  to  their 
own  sovereign,  and  they  have  already  broken  their 
faith  with  every  body.  They  shamefully  deposed 
their  king,  under  the  false  and  hypocritical  pre- 
text, that  his  measures  were  totally  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  their  country  j  and  yet,  the 

*  Faithful  as  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to  us,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  owe  him  much,  merely  for  not  having  Tiolated  an  al* 
liance  so  exclusiyely  to  his  own  advantage.  Had  he  pos* 
sessed  the  talents  of  a  hero,  and  the  confidence  of  his  subjects^ 
the  principles,  in  which  he  pcrseTered,  appear  to  nie  to  have 
been  the  wisest,  and  safest,  as  well  as  most  honourable,  tbtl 
be  could  have  adopted.  " 
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first  use  which  they  themselves  made  of  their 
usurped  authority,  was  to  resign  the  finest  pro- 
vince of  Sweden  to  Russia,  and  afterwards  to  set- 
tle the  reversion  of  their  crown  upon  a  French 
general.  Thus  they  have  shown  themselves  dou- 
bly traitors,  by  launching  forth  in  a  career,  more 
infamous  than  that  of  Catiline,  under  professions 
similar  to  those  of  the  elder  Brutu£. 

We  ought  to  act  upon  no  half-measures  against 
enemies  of  this  desciiptlon ;  and  in  any  attack, 
,  which  we  may  hereafter  make  upon  ttiem,  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  that  we  shall  have  almost 
the  whole  Swedish  nation  for  our  allies.  The 
leading  men  in  Sweden  have  long  been  considered 
secret  pensioners  of  France,'  or  of  Russia,  which 
the  late  events  seem  to  have  fully  proved ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  people  can  eithef 
approve  of,  or  that  they  will  long  submit  to,  their 
country  being  betrayed  or  sold,  by  the  cowardice 
and  villainy  of  a  few,  into  the  state  of  a  province 
of  the  most  tyrannical  government  that  exists. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  carry  the  war  i^to 
Sweden,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  deliverers,  stretch- 
ing forth  our  protecting  arm,  to  save  her  from 
the  bondage  which  awaits  her,  and  to  aid  her  in 
avenging  her  wrongs. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  bound, 
by  any  principle  of  justice  to  replace  extinct  go- 
vernments ;  let,  therefore,- the  Swedes  themselves, 
when  they  shall  have  got  rid  of  their  base  usurpers. 
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by  bur  assistance,  decide,  whether  they  will  reitt* 
state  their  former  government  or  not.  *  As  for 
any  attempt,  on  our  part,  to  force  it  upon  them^ 
contrary  to  their  own  wishes  and  consent,  it 
would  not  only  be  highly  impolitic,  but  the  final 
success  of  such  a  measure  would  be  absolutely 
impossible*  Setting  out  upon  this  principle  of 
consulting  in  every  thing  the  wishes  and  inte* 
rests  of  the  great  body  of  the  Swedish  nation ;  af» 
ter  having  overthrown  the  French  party,  we  may 
offer  them  either  an  alliance  with  us  as  an  inde- 
pendent  state ;  not  like  our  former  treaty,  pre- 
judicial to  our  own  interests,  but  beneficial  to 
both :  or  we  may  propose  to  them  a  federal  union 
with  Great  Britain,  upon  conditions  favourable 
to  their  freedom  and  prosperity ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  very  possible,  that  they  may  prefer  this  to 
a  precarious  and  turbulent  independence  under 
any  native  government. 

If  the  Swedes  yet  retain  any  spark  of  their  an- 
cient spirit,  they  must  spurn  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  a  slave  of  Buonaparte;— 
and  they  will  either  anticipate  our  views,  by  imi- 
tating the  noble  example  of  their  own  ancestors^ 
under  Gustavus  Vasa,  certain,  like  the  Spaniards 
of  the  present  day,  of  our  aid  and  protection  in 
so  just  and  generous  a  cause ;  or,  at  least,  they 
will  be  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  upon  our  appearance, 
and  when  the  moment  of  action  shall  arrivCj  a 
very  small  British  force  will  suffice  to  deliver  them 
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'from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  If  on  the  contrary 
they,  whose  warlike  ancestors  often  gave  law  to 
the  north,  are  become  such  recreants,  as  tamely 
and  basely  to  wear  the  chains  of  France  and  of 
Russia, — then  we  may  mournfully  say,  that  the 
mighty  are  fallen  indeed.  But  we  shall  have  no 
cause  ourselves  to  despair  of  our  object  on  that  ac- 
count, although  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
fer the  execution  of  it  to  ^  more  distant  period, 
and  to  employ  greater  means  in  the  enterprise : 
for  the  time  must  come,  when  the  Swedes  will 
repeat  the  not  having  accepted  our  friendship, 
after  the  same  experience,  which  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  shall  have  taught  them  the 
detestable  character  of  their  new  government, 
which  we  ought  to  watch  our  opportunity  of  de- 
stroying, as  the  lion  watches  for  his  prey.  In  the 
mean  lime,  we  must  always  hold  out  a  threat  of 
invading  Sweden  ;  and  do  that  country,  whilst  at 
war  with  us,  all  the  mischief  in  our  power,  in 
order  to  aggravate,  and  make  it  fully  feel,  all  the 
evils  of  its  degrading  state  of  subjection  to  France. 
A  similar  policy  may  insure  our  success,  when 
we  carry  our  arms  into  Norway.  On  the  first 
hasty  view  of  the  state  of  that  country,  a  con- 
trary result  might,  however,  be  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attachment  felt  by  the  people  to- 
wards the  Danish  government,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  ruled  them,  in  general,  with  justice 
and  moderation,  without  attempting  to  encroach 
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Upon  their  privileges,  although  much  greatdf 
than  those  of  its  other  subjects.  Hence  the  Nor- 
wegians have  always  supported  the  cause  of  their 
government,  and  resisted  invasion  in  a  manner 
that  does  them  the  highest  honour ;  but  there 
are  reasons  which  render  it  very  improbable  that, 
they  will  oppose  us,  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  they  have  formeriy  fought  against  the 
Swedes. 

Had  the  government  of  Denmark  retained  to . 
the  present  moment  any  claim  to  the  title  of  in- 
dependence, I  do  not  entertain  so  mean  an  opU 
nion  of  the  character  of  the^Norwegians,  as  to 
imagine  that  any  offers,  however  advantageous, 
which  we  could  address  to  their  private  interests, 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  its  cause.  But 
that  government  is  at  this  moment  totally  and 
notoriously  under  subjection  to  Buonaparte  j  nor 
do  his  partizans  speak  of  it  in  any  other  terms, 
than  as  a  trembling  vassal,  prepared  to  do,  to 
grant,  and  to  suffer,  every  thing  which  he  may 
require.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed  that  the  Norwe- 
gians, happy  as  their  union  with  Denmark  has 
hitherto  been,  will  think  themselves  bound  to  sa- 
crifice their  freedom,  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  the- 
extinct  government  of  the  sister  country  ?  'Buona- 
parte does  not  even  affect  to  disguise  his  views 
respecting  them.  In  the  French  and  Swedish  pa- 
pers, there  are  as  many  cool  speculations  about 
who  is  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  Norway  at 


his  hands,  as  if  he  had  both  the  same  power  and 
tight  to  dispose  of  it,  which  he  has  to  give  away 
the  horses  in  his  stables.  Even  were  he  to  con- 
descend to  use  more  delicacy,  in  his  language,  re- 
specting the  subjects  of  what  is,  by  a  strange  per- 
version of  terms,  sometimes  called  an  independent 
government;  his  conduct  in  Switzerland, in  Spain, 
and  latterly  to  Sweden,  shows  the  Norwegians  the 
dreadful  fate  which  they  have  to  expect.  The 
true  question,  therefore,  when  a  British  army  shall 
land  in  their  country,  will  be,  whetlicr  they  choose 
to  accept  our  offers  of  a  fair  and  equal  union  with 
Great  Britain,  or  to  become  the  slaves  of  France. 
Not  only  wilt  self-preservation  impel  them  to 
throw  themselves  upon  our  protection,  in  order 
to  save  tlicmselves  from  the  iron  yoke  of  des- 
potism ;  but  tlieir  feelings,  as  a  people  who  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  of  personal  free- 
dom, may  induce  them  to  glory  in  the  prospect 
of  an  union  with  the  freest  nation  upon  earth, 
which  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
The  timber  of  Norway  will  render  it  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  us,  as  a  naval  power.  Its  people, 
who,  from  their  moral  qualities,  are  worthy  of 
our  friendship  and  respect,  will  furnish  numerous 
and  excellent  recruits  for  our  navy  and  army  j 
whilst  they  themselves  will  equally  profit  by 
having  a  wider  field  thrown  open  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  their  talents,  of  their  enterprise,  and  of 
their  industry.*   The  strength  of  their  country 
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baffles  invasion ;  so  that  we  should  be  at  a  very 
trifling  expence  in  our  defensive  establishments  ; 
besides  that  the  people  of  Sweden,  by  whose  re- 
sources alone  our  enemies  can  attack  us  in  Nor- 
way, will  be  more  ready  to  declare  in  our  favour, 
than  to  act  against  us. 

No  enterprise  in  Sweden  ought  to  be  attempt- 
ed before  Norway  is  secured ;  but  the  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  whole,  is — an  attack  upon  the 
Danish  islands ; — a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  our  views  in  Scandinavia,  no  less  than 
in  Germany ; — and  of  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  which,  if  any  doubts  remained  in  our  minds 
before,  surely  they  must  now  be  removed,  by 
the  late  extraordinary  settlernent  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden*. 

If  in  our  operations,  in  the  north  of  Europe^ 
we  adopt  the  vigorous  policy  of  which  I  have 
traced  the  outline,  this  new  usurpation  o£  Buo- 
naparte, whereby,  no  doubt,  he  imagines  that  he 
has  drawn  the  net  of  destruction  more  dosely 
around  us,  may  only  tend,  like  his  former 
usurpation  of  Spain,  to  his  confusion  and  dis- 
grace, and  to  our  glory  and  benefit.  And  we 
shall  found,  in  every  thing,  our  own  aggrandize- 
ment, upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  in 
which  we  act ;  effecting  our  views,  not  by  bribes 
distributed  amongst  a  few  d2spicable  traitors,  but 

*  Which  had  not  transpired  when  I  last  mentioned  t&e 
Damisji  islands. 


by  the  favour  of  brave  and  renowned  rations 
freed  from  slavery.  Should  we  fully  succeed  in 
this  policy,  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  ex- 
plda  by  what  means  Sweden  ought  to  be  de- 
fended. If  in  alliance  with  us,  as  an  independent 
state,  she  must  either  defend  herself  by  her  own 
resources ;  or  if  she  cannot  do  it  without  sulm- 
dies  from  us,  she  must  consent  to  put  the  troops^ 
whom  we  pay,  under  Our  orders.  If  Incorpora- 
ted with  Great  Britain,  then  we  ought  to  defend 
Sweden,  and  indeed  all  our  possessions  in  the 
north,  in  the  same  manner  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phuB  defended  his ;  that  is  to  say,  by  vigorously 
attacking  every  enemy  who  threatens  to  invade 
them. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  our  relations 
with  the  Turks, — a  nation,  who  seem  as  much 
to  excel  their  continental  neighbours  in  resolu- 
tion, as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  military  skill : 
for,  had  they  entertained  that  poor  opinion  of 
themselves,  and  that  terrible  notion  of  the  supe* 
rior  prowess  of  their  enemies,  which  we  are  told 
that  they  ought  to  do  j  or  if  they  had  been  at  all 
tinctured  with  our  own  unhappy,  evacuating  po- 
licy ;  the  Turkish  empire  must  long  ago  have  been 
stripped  of  its  European  provinces,  if  not  totally 
destroyed.  Its  immediate  downfal  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  almost  every  traveller,  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  and  yet  it  still  stands,  whilst  other 
supposed  strong  and  warlike  states  (Prusaa,  for 
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example)  have  been  crumbled  into  dust.  Such 
is  the  superiority,  in  war,  of  that  manly,  unyield- 
ing, undesponding  spirit,  which  obliges  an  enemy 
to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  he  gains,  over 
mere  tactics  and  discipline,  which  the  Prussian 
government  had  fully  at  its  command ;  and  which 
even  the  Neapolitan  army  possessed  in  sufficient 
perfection  to  have  made  it  formidable,  had  those, 
who  directed  its  operations,  been  gifted  with  any 
thing  lik^  Turkish  obstinacy. 

We  are  now  at  peace  with  Turkey ;  nor  should 
2,  new  war  rashly  or  hastily  be  undertaken ;  but 
the  possibility  of  it  ought  to  be  foreseen,  and  the 
operations  digested  beforehand.  Our  recent  ac- 
quisitions in  the  Ionian  sea  (unless  we  should  un» 
fortunately  evacuate  them,  in  some  gloomy  mo* 
ment,  without  being  attacked)  must,  of  necessity, 
lead  the  Greeks  to  believe  that  we  have  ulterior 
views  of  aggrandizement  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  them  aa 
opportunity  of  contrasting  our  system  of  govenv 
ment,  with  the  rapacity  and  brutality  of  their 
former  masters ;  so  that  we  may  hope  to  gaon 
both  their  confidence  and  their  affection,  which 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  hereafter  ; 
because  they  are  no  longer  the  trembling  slaves, 
that  they  were  some  centuries  ago :  they  have  re- 
covered  a  portion  of  their  ancient  spirit ;  their 
bravery,  at  least  that  of  their  seamen,  has  been 
put  to  the  test ;  and  they  are  ready  to  join  the 
standard  of  any  nation,  tliat  wall  assist  in  freeing 
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them  from  the  Turkish  yoke*.  If  we  omit  so 
glorious  an  opportunity,  the  French  or  Russians, 
the  only  other  powers  that  have  any  influence  in 
Greecet)  may  embrace  it,  to  our  own  detrimtnti 
and  to  the  disappointment  of  the  peojde  of  that! 
unhappy  country,  who  may  find  that^  whether 

*  The  greater  part  of  ihe  seanrCn  in  the  Turkish  any 
are  Groik;,  ivho  irould,  in  all  probability,  desert  to  W,  it 
at  war  with  the  Turks,  whenever  tbey  have  an  epportAnit}'.  ] 
In  our  second  expedition  to  Egypt,  this  was  proved  bj  ths 
following  incident.  A  British  midshipman,  who  bad  charge 
of  one  of  the  Turkish  prizes,  taken  by  us  at  Alexandria, 
making  a.  due  discrimination,  treated  the  Greek  seamen  left 
on  boar.1,  not  as  prLtoners,  but  with  kindness  and  conR- 
deuce  ;  carrying  on  the  usual  harb oar-duties  by  their  as. 
aistanec,  employing  the  same  boat's-ciew  who  had  served 
the  Turkish  captain,  and  even  giving  some  of  them^  leave  t ' 
go  on  shore  occasionally.  They  seemed  always  contented,  an 
were  perfectly  subordinate.  He  once,  however,  fonnd'on 
of  them,  iuTolied  in  a  desperate  quarrel  in  the  city,  to  wkicl^ 
he  put  a  stop,  by  ordering  the  man  away,  who  immediately 
obeyed  him.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  some  of  the 
Arzbs  had  been  talking  very  disrespectfully  of  (he  English  ; 
which  the  Greek,  who  at  that  time  cnnsidcrod  himself  fts 
belonging  to  our  service,  had  felt  it  incuinbent  upon  him  to 
resent  as  a  personal  insult. 

The  courage  of  the  Greek  seamen  was  fully  proved,  in 
former  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  is  notv 
well  known  to  our  navy  ;  for  they  hare  shown  more  spirit, 
in  defending  their  vessels  against  boarding,  than  those  of 
noet  other  nations. 

f  It  is  supposed  that  the  Greeks  place  mnch  less  confix 
dencc  tiy  the  Russians  now,  than  formerly,  on  account  of  tkt 
bad  faith  ef  the  latter  towards  them  in  the  reign  of  Catha> 
rine  tho  second. 
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they  are  plundered  by  a  Turkish  pasha,  or  by  a 
French  or  Russian  general,  will  in  the  end  make 
little  difference  in  their  situation ;  for  all  military 
despotisms  must  act  upon  the  same  principles  ; 
and  those  who  shake  off  one,  in  order  to  throw 
themselyes  under  the  protection  of  another,  may 
meet  with  stronger,  but  certainly  not  with  more 
just  or  benign,  masters. 

Although  we  ought  certainly  to  establish  as 
strong  a  British  party  as  possible  amongst  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  to  keep  the  ultimate  eman- 
cipation of  them  in  view,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  attempt  more 
than  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  of 
Egypt,  at  the  first  commencement  of  a  ixew 
Turkish  war.  To  do  more,  would  require  too 
great  a  portion  of  our  disposable  force,  which  may 
act  to  better  advantage,  in  a  less  remote  scene  of 
action ;  indeed,  as  long  as  we  find  employment 
for  the  French  armies,  by  attacking  them  in  Spsun, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  in  Italy,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  Buonaparte  to  do  any  tiling  in  Greece: 
and  after  we  shall  have  stript  the  Turks  of  the 
possessions  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it 
would  even,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  politic  in  u$ 
to  leave  them  unmolested,  or  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  them,  for  a  certain  time. 

When  we  throw  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  afford  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 


what  was  before  advanced,  that  the  conduct  of 
governments  towards  each  otlier,  cannot  be  re- 
gulated by  princifJes  of  friendship.  At  the  head 
of  a  nation  speaking  the  same  language,  and  hav- 
ing inherited  from  common  ancestors  the  same 
love  of  fredom  with  ourselves,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  when  Great  Britain  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  world  against  an  universal  and 
most  horrible  despotism,  the  American  govern- 
ment would  have  shown  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  cause 
so  congenial  to  its  own  principles,  even  to  the  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary,  of  some  paltry  pecuniary  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  whole  of  the  contest, 
between  the  two  hostile  empires,  the  rulers  of 
America  seem  to  have  been  the  favourers  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  despotic,  not  of  the  free.  The  gross 
outrages  committed  upon  their  subjects,  by  the 
French,  have  been  kept  in  the  back  ground; 
whilst  every  cause  of  complaint  against  us,  how- 
ever trivial,  has  been  represented  in  the  most 
atrocious  light :  our  concessions  on  certain  heads, 
because  not  absolutely  mean  and  degrading  to 
ourselves,  have  proved  unsatisfoctory :  and  upon 
every  occasion,  the  fury  of  the  populace  has  been 
inflamed  and  kept  up  against  us,  in  America,  by 
methods  unworthy  of  a  great  state.  Nor  has  the 
government  of  America  shown  much  dignity,  by 
the  extraordinary  declaration,  that  they  would 
join  with  whichever  nation,  France  or  England, 
would  first  rescind  its  commercial  decrees^  by 
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which  they  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  friend- 
ship of  America,  as  it  were,  into  market,  and  to 
have  publicly  offered  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  may  hope,  however,  that  the  American 
government  will  'see  better  its  real  interest,  than 
to  enter,  into  a  war  with  this  country,  which 
would  be  highly  disadvantageous  for  the  people 
of  both  nations.  What  could  the  Americans  gain 
by  a  war  with  us  ? — or,  what  evils  have  they  to 
prevent  by  an  attack  upon  us  ?  Ever  since  they 
made  good  their  independence,  we  have  been^ 
and  are  likely  to  remain,  very  quiet  neighbours. 
Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  them,  to  de-% 
prive  us  of  our  remaining  possessions?  They 
would  gain  a  little  more  territory,  and  some  ad- 
dition to  their  population,  it  is  true ;  but  they 
have  already  more  land  than  they  can  properly 
cultivate,  and  their  numbers,  too  (in  consequence 
of  this  advantage),  are  constantly  increasing  in  a 
wonderful  ratio.  Have  they  a  wish  to  rob  Great 
Britain  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to 
rival  or  eclipse  her  in  maritime  power  and  re* 
nown  ?  Most  of  the  great  nations  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere  have  already  been  actuated  by  this 
wish;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  Americans, 
who  are  in  a  state  of  rapidly-progressive  strength^ 
should,  in  their  turn,  feel  the  same,  and  long  for 
an  opportunity  of  making  good  their  ambitious 
pretensions  by  force  of  arms;  like  the  high*!, 
spirited  boy,  who  ardently  looks  forward  to  xnai^t 


hood,  and  forms  a  thousand  schemes  of  future 
honours  to  be  won  by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 
But  the  time  for  America  to  launch  forth  in  the 
career  of  glory  amidst  warlike  nations,  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  arrived.  Considering  the  present 
power  and  resources  of  the  two  countries,  every 
reflecting  citizen  of  America,  who  is  unwarped 
by  passion  or  prejudice,  must  see,  that  by  de- 
claring against  us,  she  is  more  Ukelyto  lose  the 
whole  of  the  valuable  commerce  which  she  Sas, 
or  may  have,  at  this  moment,  than  to  increase  it 
at  our  expence.  In  short,  the  Americans  have 
no  solid  advantage  to  fight  for :  but  they  must 
necessarily  submit  to  heavy  taxes  and  a  public 
debt,  in  order  to  e^uip  and  maintain  a  navy  and 
3  standing  army*;  the  new  powers  created  by 
this  new  state  of  things  may  be  dangerous  to  such, 
a  weak  form  of  government ;  and  the  unusual 
burthens,  with  the  certain  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings, of  the  war,  may  so  disgust  the  fickle,  but . 
all-powerful  multitude,  with  their  rulers,  as  to 
l^ad  to  some  internal  revolution,  subverave  of 

"  In  a  country  where  labour  is  so  high,  these  establish- ' 
menls  will  be  unusually  burthensomc;  and  although  thou- 
sands may  be  ruined  in  the  course  of  the  war,  irhich  maj- 
occasion  a  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  the  Atnerican  people 
will  only  be  so  much  the  less  able  and  willing  to  pay  taxes  ; 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  government  to  take  adian- 
tagc  of  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  reduce  the  pay  of  il» 
navy  and  array  after  these  hare  once  been  fi<ed> 
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this  overgrown  democracy';  which  would  only 
be  a  just  punishment  of  its  premature  ambition*. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wat*  with  America  would 
also  be  very  disadvantageous  to  us.  Conquests 
in  that  country  would,  in  all  probability,  be  more 
difficult  to  effect,  as  well  as  more  precarious  to 
maintain,   than   in  Europef.     Besides  that,  the 

*  In  giving  the  reasons  which  may  act  upon  the  mind  of 
an  American^  to  dissuade  him  from  a  war  with  us,  I  have 
omitted  one  that  ought  to  be  the  strongest,  namely,  that 
complete  success  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  bis  country,' 
thau  failure  :  for  if  Great  Britain  were  destroyed,  France, 
thereby  rendered  irresistible,  would  immediately  destroy 
America.  This  I  have  done,  because  it  is  a  general  fault 
amongst  all  nations  to  despise  remote  dangers,  however  great, 
whilst  they  often  shrink  from  present,  of  the  most  trifling 
nature  ;  but  of  all  others,  a  democracy  like  America  is  the 
most  blindly  confident  in  its  future  good  fortune,  and  tbe 
least  likely  to  attend  to  the  grave  maxims  of  foresight,  when 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  moment.  I  haYC, 
therefore,  only  stated  the  most  obvious,  because  the  most 
immediate,  evils,  which  America  may  bring  upon  herself  by 
the  war. 

+  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  compliment  the  Americans  a 
the  expence  of  the  people  of  Europe,  in  general,  nor  do 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  show  more  spirit,  in  self- 
defence,  than  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Tyrolcse^ 
have  done.  It  is  their  situation  and  circumstances,  as  much 
as  their  love  of  independence,  which  certainly  is  great  aod 
laudable,  that  present  greater  difficulties  against  an  invader^ 
than  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  their  indefinite  prospect  of  in- 
creasing strength  (a  thing  which  can  be  felt  by  no  other .na* 
tion),  that  must  render  permanent  conquests  precarious^ 
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most  ample  successes  in  Transatlantic  warfare, 
however  they  might  add  to  our  own  power, 
would  in  nothing  diminish,  or  prevent,  that  of 
France ;  and  these  two  objects  should  always  be 
combined  by  us,  if  possible,  in  every  enterpfise, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world. 
Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  our  policy,  in  rer 
spect  to  the  United  States  of  America,  should  be 
perfectly  friendly  and  unambitious. 

But  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which,  condlia- 
tory  measures,  towards  any  other  nation,  would 
degenerate  from  wisdom  into  weakness.  If,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  forced  into  a  war,-  contrary  to 
our  interest,  by  any  unreasonable  and  unjust  de- 
mands of  the  government  of  America ;  as  the  con- 
test, by  preventing  us  from  acting  with  so  much 
energy  and  vigour  in  Europe,  upon  which  our 
safety  depends,  will  be  highly  pernicious  to  us ; 
we  ought  to  consider  the  TJnited  States  as  the 
wanton  and  bitter  enemies  of  our  existence,  and 
treat  them  accordingly.  In  order  to  make  them 
weary  of  the  war,  we  should  use  our  naval  force, 
not  only  to  destroy  their  shipping,  but  to  harrass 
and  alarm  them  by  frequent  descents,  so  as  to 
keep  their  troops  employed  on  the  defensive, 
along  their  vast  extent  of  sea  coast ;  by  which  we 
shall  also  prevent  them  from  overpowering  us 
with  superior  numbers,  in  our  own  possessions. 
In  short,  according  to  the  maxim,  which  I  have 
already  so  often  repeated,  but  which  cannot  be  too 
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deeply  impressed  in  our  minds,  we  ought  not  to 
make  war  against  them  by  halves,  but  to  do  them 
all  the  mischief  possible.  By  so  doing,  instead 
of  adding  to  the  present  absurd  and  groundless 
hatred,  which  the  populace  of  many  parts  of 
America  now  seem  to  feel  against  us,  (although 
I  admit  that  whether  they  hate  us  or  not  is  of 
little  importance),  we  shall  only  make  them  re- 
spect us ;  and  as  we  ought  always  to  hold  out> 
that  we  fight  unwillingly,  that  we  have  no  views 
of  conquest  (for  this,  as  was  observed,  is  not  our 
policy),  but  that  we  are  ready,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse,  either 
with  the  general  government,  or  with  any  sepa- 
rate province  or  provinces,  of  the  United  Stales, 
upon  reasonable  terms ;  the  stream  of  popularity 
may  even,  in  course  of  time,  run  in  our  favour 
throughout  the  Union.  Hence  this  moderation 
on  our  part,  if  accompanied  with  vigour  in  our 
warlike  operations,  without  which  it  would  be 
mistaken  for  fear,  will,  in  case  of  any  future  rup- 
ture, be  the  surest  and  speediest  way  of  restoring 
peace, — a  thing  which  will  be  equally  desirable  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

The  most  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain,  if  1 
reason  rightly,  lie  not  beyond,  the  Atlantic,  but 
in  Europe.  We  should  take  care,  therefore,  not 
to  pursue  any  schemes  in  the  new,  which  may  in* 
terfere  with  our  success  in  the  old,  world.  The 
freedom  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  more  precious 


to  m,  than  all  the*  mines,  or  commerce,  of  ths 
Spanish  American  colonies.  The  wht^e  of  the 
latter  evidently  wish  to  shake  oiFtheir  dependence 
upon  the  mother  country ;  indeed,  they  have 
long  wished  to  attempt  it,  but  have  hitherto  h  id 
no  favourable  opportunity.  The  great  distress  and 
weakness  of  Spain,  however,  have  now  given  them 
the  power,  and  circumstances  have  afforded  them 
a  specious  pretext,  of  effecting  their  object,  under 
a  pretended  loyalty  to  Ferdinand  the  seventh, 
whom  they  would  probably  no  more  respect,  if 
hereafter  restored  to  his  throne,  than  the  long 
parliament  of  England  respected  Charles  the  first, 
against  whom  they  made  war  in  his  own  name. 
It  is  perfectly  unnecessai-y,  and  would  be  impoli- 
tic, in  us  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  dispute,  ia 
favour  of  Spain  against  her  colonies ;  but  it  would 
be  highly  selfish,  ungenerous,  and  no  less  impoli- 
tic, to  aid  or  countenance,  the  latter.  The  pre- 
sent government  of  Spain,  our  ally;  has  (whether 
wisely  or  not,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide), 
thought  proper  to  declare  the  revolted  colonies, 
in  a  state  of  naval  blockade ;  and  let  our  own 
merchants,  who  choose  to  violate  that  blockade, 
take  the  consequences.  It  may  be  mortifying  to 
those,  who  suffer  by  it,  to.  see  their  slups  carried 
as  prizes  into  Cadiz,  or  the  Havannah ;  and  they 
may  even,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  mislead  the 
country,  by  representing  the  thing  as  a  degrada- 
tion to  the  British  flag^  but  opr  national  honour 
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ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  than  the  private  inte^ 
rests  of  traders  and  manufacturers ;  and  as  long 
as  we  ourselves  assert  our  own  rights  to  maritime 
blockade,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
object  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  in  any- 
other  power,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  nation, 
the  most  deserving  ally  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Having  now  analyzed  the  spirit  and  principles, 
which  cause  a  nation  to  succeed  in  war ; — having 
shown  how  little  wc  have  hitherto  studied  or  at- 
tended to  these,  in  our  military  aflfairs  in  gene- 
ral ; — having  also  traced  the  outline  of  a  more  vi- 
gorous martial  policy; — and  having  considered 
the  probable  relations  in  which  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  would  involve  us,  with  every  power 
which  can  affect,  or  be  aflfected  by,  our  warlike 
operations ;  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  in  order 
to  survey  the  prospects  which  will  thereby  be 
opened  to  us. 

The  enlightened  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na^ 
tions  has  well  observed,  that  "  in  every  country, 
the  progressive  state  is  the  cheerful  and  hearty 
state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  society  j  bu| 
that  the  stationary  is  dull ;  and  the  declining,  me- 
lancholy*/* This  observation  he  has,  however, 
only  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  riches  ;  but  it  is  no 
Jess  true,  and  much  more  striking,  if  we  extend 
it  also  to  the  subjects  of  national  power  and  glory. 

*  Book  I.  chap.  viii. 
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What  can  be  more  dull  and  stupid,  than  a  iwrar, 
in  which  a  nation  struggles  for  its  existence,  act- 
ing constantly  and  exclusively  upon  defensive 
principles?  What  can  be  more  melancholy,  or 
more  dismal,  than  a  war  so  managed,  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful?  Human  life  aflfords  no  cala-  ^ 
mities,  the  prospect  of  which  can  appear  half  so 
dreadful  to  the  man  who  loves  his  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  can  any  thing  be  more  cheerful, 
or  more  animating,  to  the  subject  of  a  free,  an 
independent j  and  a  warlike  state,  than '  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  power  and  glory,  resulting  from 
a  war  undertaken,  not  from  a  wanton  lust  of 
conquest,  but  into  which  his  country  has  been 
forced  by  the  injustice  of  some  sanguinary  des- 
pot, who  regards  no  laws  human  or  divine. 
Such  are  the  prospects  which  we  have  before  ys, 
if  we  choose  to  embrace  a  vigorous  oflfensive  sys- 
tem, and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  practicability 
of  realizing  them  depends  solely  upon  ourselves. 

The  British  nation  had,  no  one  will  say  from 
want  of  strength  or  of  courage,  but  from  a  truly 
moderate  and  generous  spirit,  renounced  all  wish 
of  increasing  its  own  power  by  the  conquest  of 
any  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  other  inde- 
pendent nations,  limiting  its' efforts,  when  at  war  - 
with  them,  merely  to  the  capture  of  their  ships 
and  colonies.  In  short,  its  measures  have  been  of 
the  most  moderate  nature  possibly  compatible 
with^  state  of  warfare,  either  entirely  defensive. 
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or,  where  they  tended  to  aggrandizement,  thaKC 
object  has  been  pursued,  at  some  trifling  expends 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  rival,  but  never  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  even  of  the  bitterest  ene* 
my.     This  moderation,  however,  laudable  as  it 
may,  perhaps,  formerly  have  been,  is  totally  mis- 
placed in  the  present  times.    We  are  no  longer 
surrounded  by  independent  nations.    Even  the 
names,  of  some  of  those  with  which  we  were 
wont  to  treat,  are  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  the 
world.  Tiie  rest  are  vassals  of  France*    On  every 
side  we  see  nothing  but  deadly  enemies.    War 
we  cannot  avoid ;  and  in  war  we  cannot  succeed 
by  merely  displaying  the  valour,  unless  we  also 
assume  the  ardour,and  the  ambition  of  conquerors^ 
Were  we  to  assume  this  spirit,  apprehension  and 
despondency  would  at  once  fly  from  our  hearts^ 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  every  thing 
would  appear  in  cheerful  and  inviting  colours,  and 
we  might  exult  in  the  noble  and  arduous  career 
which  we  have  to  run ;  for  the  world  would  lie 
before  us,  and  we  have  antagonists  to  contend 
with,  not  unworthy  of  our  arms.     We  have  won 
the  empire  of  the  seas  j  but  that  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.    We  cannot  preserve 
the  former,  without  aspiring  to  the  latter ;  and 
as  we  gained  the  former,  so  may  we  the  latter ; 
for  they  who  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  British 
flag  upon  the  ocean,  must  strike  to  it  upon  the 
land. 
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Such  are  the  sentimemts  which  would  best  be- 
come us  in  oui'  present  situation,  and  which  are 
recommended  to  us,  no  less  powerfully  by  the 
voice  of  prudence,  than  by  the  dictates  of  manly- 
courage.  Whilst  I  confess,  that  I  am  most  deeply 
persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  these  sentiments, 
let  it  not  thence  be  inferred  that  I  am  a* 
lover  of  war.  Like  other  pursuits,  war  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  its  charms*,  even  to  the  most 
humane  and  generous  minds ;  but  it  must  first 
be  ennobled  by  its  cause :  and  what  can  be  a  bet- 
ter and  more  sacred  cause,  than  that  in  which 
we  are  now  fighting ;— in  which,  whilst  we  de-^' 
fend  our  own  king  and  country,  we  may  also 
stand  forth  as  the  general  protectors  arid  deli<^ 
verers  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  a  state  of 
slavery,  that,  after  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  se- 
cond race  of  imperial  monsters  and  ideots,  like 
those  of  Rome,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Byzantium, 

*  Schiller,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Cride  of  Messina,  makes 
the  chorus,  after  singing  the  praises  of  peace,  express  this 
sentiment. 

Aber  der  krieg  auch  hat  seine  ehre, 

Der  beweger  des  menschcngeschicks ;  ' 


V 


Mir  gcf  allt  ein  lebcndiges  leben, 

Mir  ein  ewiges  schwanken,  und  schwingen,  and  schwe- 

ben, 
Auf  der  steigend^,  fallenden  welle  d^s  glucks; 

Den  der  Mcnsch  Tcrkiimmert  im  frieden, 
Miissigc  ruh  ist  das  grab  des  muths,  &c. 

PART   I.  C  O 
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would  end  in  a  renewal  of  the  history  of  the  dzrh, 
ages  ? 

Whilst  we  ought  thus  to  attempt,  with  the  ut- 
most energy,  the  humiliation,  if  not  the  absolute 
destruction  of  every  enemy,  with  whom  we  have 
to  contend  in  so  just  and  necessary  a  war,  I  by 
no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  are 
the  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  fight.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  merely  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion, or  means,  which,  if  steadily  pursued,  will 
conduce  to  our  final  success,  and  which  alone  can 
enable  us  to  obtain  the  great  and  only  end  that 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  every  war,  by  those 
who  wish  to  blend  humanity  with  valour,  namer 
ly,  the  being  able  to  command  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace. 

It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  peace  of  this  description,  from  the  pre* 
sent  restless  and  unprincipled  ruler  of  France. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  true,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  danger,  which  we  have  to  apprehend^ 
is,  from  the  present  comparative  power  of  the 
French  empire,  more  than  from  the  character  of 
its  emperor.  Indeed,  the  latter  circumstance  may 
be  considered  highly  to  our  advantage ;  because^ 
if  Buonaparte^  in  his  general  conduct,,  after  his 
accession  to  the  supreme  power  in  France,  had 
shown  the  smallest  regard  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  the  dictates  of  jus* 
lice  and  of  humanity,  he  must  have  totally  dis- 
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armed  our  suspicions ;  and  when  we  hiad  conse^ 
quently  allowed  our  defensive  establishments  to 
go  to  decay,  he  might  hive  attacked  us,  almost 
under  as  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  those 
in  which  he  found  the  unfortunate  Spaniards. 
Much  as  Buonaparte  may  personally  be  detested 
by  his  subjects,  were  he  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
Great  Britain^  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  France 
who  would  not  applaud  him,  and  rejoice  at  his 
success,  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  with  which 
men  of  all  parties  amongst  ourselves  forget  their 
disputes,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  joyful 
tidings  of  some  naval  victory.  France  and  En^* 
land  are  natural  rivals  ;  /ind  every  Frenchman  is 
our  enemy  from  his  cradle.  Were  the  former 
country  even  ruled,  at  some  future  period,  by  a 
mild^  unambitious,  humane  government,  in  every 
thing,  in  short,  the  reverse  of  its  present  one 
(which,  to  those  who  remember  the  Bourbbns 
and  the  republic,  must  appear  a  very  improbable 
supposition) ;  and  were  this  supposed  new  go- 
vernment of  Francie  once  more  at  peace  with  us, 
what  would  b^  the  Consequence  ?  As  there  never 
have  been,  so  there  never  can  be,  wanting  causes 
of  war  between  two  countries  situated  like  France 
and  England,  which  the  governments  and  people 
of  both  may,  in  many  cases,  reconcile  to  the 
strictest  feelings  of  justice  and  of  national  ho- 
nour* ;  and  when  the  sword  is  once  drawn  be- 

*  The  trivial  nature  of  our  disputes  with  America  is  a 
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tween  any  two  nations,  although  they  may  havt 
%  quarrelled  about  a  straw,  we  may  say,  in  the 
language  of  Brennus,  Woe  be  to  the  weakest*  ! 
To  have  a  safe,  ^  permanent,  and  honourable 
peace,  therefore,  with  France,  let  the  character 
of  its  rulers  be  what  it  may,  will  be  utterly  im-. 
possible,  until  we  increase  our  own  strength,  and 
diminish  that  of  our  enemies,  so  much,  by  a  vir 
gorous  system  of  warfare,  as  to  make  them  fed 
that  their  safety  will  depend  as  much  upon  our 
moderation  as  upon  their  own  power  of  resist- 
ancc.  It  is  base,  and  unworthy  of  the  British  na^ 
tion,  to  aspire  to  any  thing  short  of  this,  or  to 
hold  out  a  tone  of  less  defiance  towards  our  ihver 
Icrate  and  implacable  enemies,  the  French,  than 
they  express  and  feel  towards  us.  It  is  also^  im- 
politic for  a  thousand  reasons,  which  may  be  fully 
inferred  from  what  I  have  already  said. 

Should  the  French  offer  to  make  peace  with 
us,  before  we  shall  have  atchieved  this  desirable 
change,  as  the  notion  of  their  being  actuated,  ia 
political  affairs,  by  any  sentiments  but  those  of 
jealousy  and  of  hatred  towards  Great  Britain,  ia 

proof  of  llic  truth  of  this  remark  ;  yet  these  might  have  led 
to  a  war,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  consi* 
dcrvd  just  in  both  countriee;  and  which,  had  America  more 
powor,  or  we  no  other  enemies,  might  occasion  the  tot^!  dc« 
struction  of  one  of  the  two  states. 

*  Va^  viclis !  werds;  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  bj  thoso 
who  arc  at  war. 
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absurd, — ^so  absurd,  indeed,  that  one  would  think 
it  could  scarcely  gull  the  most  ignorant,  unre- 
flecting man,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ; 
and  as  a  peace,  upon  equal  terms,  will  very  much 
forward  their  ultimate  views,  of  effecting  our  de- 
struction ;  we  must  refuse  to  negociate,  except 
upon  such  conditions  as  will  give  us  proper  se- 
curity for  their  future  good  conduct.  Prelimi- 
nary, therefore,  to  any  negociation  for  a  definitive 
treaty,  we  may  consent  to  an  armistice,  oh  condi- 
tion that  they  evacuate  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and,  not  to  enter  into 
needless  details,  as  one  indispensable  point  which 
we  must  afterwards  insist  upon,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  our  allies,  is,  that 
the  French  consent  to  renounce  maritime  affairs 
for  ever,  another  condition  of  the  armistice  must 
be,  that  Buonaparte  send  over  to  England,  and 
deliver  up  to  us  every  vessel  belouging  to  him, 
which  is  intitled  to  carry  a  pendent,  from  the 
three  decker  to  the  gun-boat,  inclusive. 

It  is  probable  that  he  may  object  to  these  pro- 
posals, which  he  may  consider  very  injurious  to 
his  dignity,  as  well  as  disadvantageous  to  his  in* 
terests.  Then  we  may  tell  him,  that  our  own 
national  safety  and  honour  are  dearer  to  us  thaa 
his  personal  feelings.  We  may  represent  to  him, 
that  the  only  causes,  which  he  assigned  for  seizing 
upon  Spain,  namely,  his  desire  of  preventing  the 
effusion  of  human  blood  in  that  country,  and  his 
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wish  for  a  general  peace*,  cannot,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  be  promoted,  otherwise  than  by  hia 
consenting  to  leave  our  allies,  the  Spaniards,  to  set-* 
tie  their  own  affairs.  We  may  also  observe^  that  by 
giving  up  all  his  ships  of  war  to  us,  he  will  b^ 
eased  of  an  useless  expence,  and  thereby  have  hisi 
revenues  more  disengaged  for  his  magnificent 
schemes  of  internal  improvement;  besides  that 
his  great  talents,  which  we  know  would,  as  long 
as  he  had  hopes  of  encountering  us  ^pon  the 
ocean,  be  employed  in  forming  plans  of  operation 
for  a  future  invasion  of  England,  might,  by  the 
terms  we  proposed,  be  solely  applied  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Napoleon  code,  &c.  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  would  have  the  finest  opportunity, 
if  he  wished  it,  of  making  good  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  father  of  his  country,  which  his  senate  ham 
given  him,  and  in  which  he  himself  seems  to  take 

*  The  preamble  to  the  resignation  of  the  grown  of 
Spain,  by  Charles  the  fourth,  is  as  follows :  ^^  Napoleon^ 
*^  emperor  of  the  French,  &c.  &c.  and  Charles  IV.  king  of 
^'  Spain  and  the  Indies^  animated  equally  by  a  desire  to  put 
^^  an  end  to  the  anarchy  to  which  Spain  is  a  prey,  an4  to  sare 
^^  that  brave  nation  from  the  agitation  of  faction,  and  the 
*^  convulsions  of  civil  SLud  foreign  rear y  and  place  it  in  the 
^^  sole  position,  which,  in  the  extraordinary  circumstancei 
^^  in  which  it  is  now  found,  can  maintain  its  integrity,  gua^ 
^'  rantee  its  colonies^  and  enable  it  to  unite  all  its  meaas  toi 
^^  those  of  France,  to  obtain  a  maritime  peace,  have  resolred, 
^^  &c."  This  was  a  good  confutation  of  the  pamphlets,  ot 
that  day,  clanr oaring  fqr  pe^cc  with  tbe  unambUious^  #ff|n 
cercy  Buonaparte. 
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SO  much  deKght  j  and  consequently,  the  evils  and 
miseries  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  manku\d» 
might  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  forgotten ; 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  crimes  of  Octavius 
were  blotted  from  the  memory  of  the  people  of 
the  Roman  world,  in  their  after-admiration  of 
the  justice  and  beneficence  of  Augustus. 

If  by  these  rational  arguments,  dictated  by  a 
love  of  mankind,  we  could  excitfe  any  humane 
and  generous  feelings  in  the  breast  of  this  mighty 
emperor,  and  persuade  him  to  make  peace  with  us 
and  our  allies,  upon  terms  consistent  with  our  safety  i 
then,  the  sooner  it  is  made,  the  better* ^     But  if  he 

*  Having  disenssed  the  terms  opon  ^fhich  we  may  treat 
with  Franccj  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  upoa 
those  which  we  might  offer  to  Denmark,  should  that  power 
propose  to  shake  off  its  vassalage  to  Buonaparte,  and  beg  a 
separate  peace  of  us. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  cotpmenccment  of  the  pre* 
sent  war,  the  governments  of  Sicily  and  of  Denmark  were 
both  neutral,  both  nearly  equal  in  point  of  strength,  and 
aljke  in  situation,  the  territories  of  both  being  partly  con- 
tinental, partly  insular.  Hence  their  relations  to  the  two 
belligerent  powers  were  then  e;j:actly  parallel ;  and  it  ap- 
pears tQ  me  that  the  very  same  policy  might,  with  propriety, 
hare  been  adopted  by  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards 
both,  under  all  ])6ssible  circumstances  that  were  to  be  fore- 
seen.  By  the  course  of  events,  however,  we  haMe  now  be- 
come allies  of  Sicily,  and  enemies  of  Denmark  j  but  the  same 
reasoning,  which  I  have  used,  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
in  treating  of  the  government  of  the  former  country,  will  still 
hold  good,  in  general^- towards  that  of  the  latter,  under  fiimu 
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treats  such  proposals  with  indignation  or  con* 

tempt 5  then  we  must  tell  him,  that  we  cannot 

» 

lar  circumstances.  This  being  premised,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  if  Denmark  should  seek  a  reconciliation  with  us,  we 
will  avoid  falling  into  the  same  errors,  which  have  been  sq 
pernicious  to  us,  in  our  negociations  with  Sicily,  as  has  been 
already  exnlaincd. 

A  war  with  Denmark  is  certainly  much  more  to  our  advan- ' 
tagc,  than  any  alliance  which  we  could  possibly  form  with  < 
that  country.     In  order,  however,  to  show  our  moderation, 
we  may  grant  her  a  pe^ce  upon  the  following  terms : 

First,  That  she  give  up  Zealand  to  us,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

Secondly,  That  she  furnish  to  us  a  contingent  of  Danish 
troops,  equal  in  numbers  to  those  whose  services  we  shall 
thus  lose  by  the  occupation  of  Zealand ;  that  these  troops 
shall  be  employed  in  general  service,  in  any  part  of  Europe 
we  please ;  and  that  we  shall  take  all  the  expences  of  their 
pay,  clothing,  recruitings  Szc,  upon  ourselves,  provided  that 
Denmark  grant  the  British  government  a  subsidy  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  our  own  garrison  in  Zealand. 

Should  a  treaty  be  concluded  with  Denmark  upon  these 
conditions,  that  government  will  be  able  to  defend  itself 
agaipst  France,  in  Norway  and  the  islands,  which  it  couldi 
not  do  without  our  assistance ;  and  should  we  prosper  in  the 
contest,  it  will  recover  all  its  former  dominions;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  ourselves  shall  be  put  to  no  extra  expencej; 
and  by  the  temporary  occupation  of  Zealand,  we  shall  only 
have  proper  security,  to  prevent  our  ally  from  betrayir^  us  i^ 
the  course  of  the  war :  nor  can  the  Danish  government  think 
it  extraordinary,  or  unreasonable^  if  we  demand  something| 
of  this  kind,  for  we  cannot  forget  the  two  armed  neutral!- 
ties,  in  which  they  thought  proper  to  join  to  our  prejudice  |[ 
the  last  of  which;,  if  they  had  succctde^,  wpuld  hare  led  t<) 
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mistake  the  ulterior,  and  the  only  views,  which 
must  guide  the  usurper  of  Spain  and  of  Switzer- 
land, in  his  pacific  overtures  to  other  countries  ; 
we  must  remind  him  that  they,  whose  views  a 
peac^  would  promote,  must  yield  to  the  terms  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  remain  at  war  \  that 
he  being  in  the  former,  we  in  the  latter,  predica- 
ment, it  is  our  business  to  dictate, — his  to  accept  ; 
and  that,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  submit  to  our 
demands,  we  and  our  posterity  will  make  war 
with  him,  and  his  successors,  fot  ever. 

the  invasion  of  England.  The  above  are,  in  short,  the  most 
.  favourable  terms  of  peace,  which  we  can  grant  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Denmark,  without  totally  sacrificing  our  own 
ipterests  and  safety.  If  they  reject  these,  we  shoul^^  there-, 
fore,  admit  of  no  further  communication,  but  prosecute  the 
war  against  them  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  destroy  them^ 
\i  possible. 
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CHAFTER  IX. 

Of  t/ie  true  definition  of  a  military  7iationJ-^Tkai 
a  free  government  is  essential^  commerce  advan^ 
tageoiiSj  and  other  arts  not  prejudicial^  to  the 
views  of  a  military  nation.  That  if  we  act  witk 
greater  energy  and  perseverance  in  war  ihaii 
we  have  hitherto  donCy  Great  Britain  has  a  siif 
Jicient  military  force^  and  a  favourable  oppor* 
ttmity,  for  destroying  the  French  empire^ 

A  KIND  of  obscure  feeling  seems  generally  to 
exist  in  England,  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
war  by  land,  until  we  become  a  military  nation. 
The  only  proper  definition  of  a  military  nation, 
that  can  be  given,  is  one  that  prospers  in  war  ; 
to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  above 
proposition  would  consequently  be  superfluous : 
but  as  this  definition  is  much  too  vague  to  con- 
vey any  distinct  notion,  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  deeply  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
an  inquiry  into  what  truly  constitutes  a  military 
nation,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service,  particularly 
as  no  author,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet  attempt* 
ed  it. 

We  confess  that  we  ourselves  are  not  a  miK- 
lary  nation  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
French  are;  and  certainly  they  have  a  better 
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claim  to  that  title,  at  the  present  moment,  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  French,  without  the 
long  train  of  crimes  and  miseries  which  they 
have  inflicted  and  suffered,  without  anarchy,  de- 
spotism, confiscations,  massacres,  and  conscripr 
tions,  passing  in  review  before  us,  we  are  unfor- 
tunately too  apt  to  associate  these  horrible  ideas 
with  their  success  in  war,  and  consequently  the , 
very  thought  of  our  ever  becoming  a  military 
nation  (which  we  fancy  the  French  to  be),  al- 
ways makes  us  shudder,  in  spite  of  our  secret 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  it.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a  notion.  The 
successes  of  the  French  have  been  gained,  not  by 
means,  but  in  spite,  of  their  sufferings  and  in- 
justice. Cruelty  and  heroism  are  so  seldom  com- 
bined in  the  same  person,  that  the  notion,  that 
those  hands  only  which  h^ve.been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  fellow-citizens  are  fit  to  wield  the 
sword  of  war,  is  very  unphilosophical ;  and  the 
opinion,  that  they  alone,  who  have  trampled  upon 
the  laws  at  home,  or  who  tremble  for  their  lives 
and  property,  at  the  smallest  caprice  of  a  domestic 
tyrant,  are  capable  of  vanquishing  the  enemies  of 
the  state  abroad,  is,  in  itself,  equally  false  and 
pernicious. 

If  a  sanguinary  democracy,  such  as  the  late^ 
or  a  degrading  despotism,  like  the  present,  go- 
vernmeiit  of  France,  had  ever,  in  the  history  of 
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mankind,  conquered  a  well  regulated  mixed  mo- 
narchy, or  even  a  well-regulated  commonwealth, 
not  democratical,  of  equal  resources,  acting  upon 
martial  principles  equally  vigorous  ;  then  I  should 
be  ready  to  admit  the  notion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hastily  adopted  by  many  Englishmen, 
that  unless  it  be  ruled  by  the  despotism  of  the 
one,  or  by  that  of  the  many,  no  country  can  be- 
couie  a  military  nation.     The  very  contrary  in^- 
ference,  however,  ought  to  be  drawn,  even  from 
the  history  of  the  present  times.   What  has  raised 
Great  Britain  to  a  rank,  amongst  the  nations^ 
so  much  higher  than  other  states  originally  of 
greater  resources  ?    What  is  it,  that  has  preserved 
her  existence,  whilst  the  nations  around  her  have 
been  destroyed  by  France  ?     Let  us  speak  with 
proper  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  constitu* 
tion  with  which  Divine  Providence  has  blessed 
us ;  the  superior  excellence  of  which  over  a  more  - 
popu^r  form  of  government,  has  been  allowed 
even  by  the  citijiens  of  other  free  states*.     The 
British  constitution  alojie  has  been  the  source  of 
our  grandeur ;  that  alone  has  preserved  our  in-» 
dependence.      Democracy   against   democracy — ^ 
or   despotism  against   despotism— Britain  never 
could  have  been  able,  nor  will  she  ever  be  able, 
i£  we  unfortunately  should  hereafter  have  a  revo- 
lution in  our  country,  to  resist  France. 

*  Sec  Dc  Lolmc  pii  Ihc  Bptiih  Constitutioiij  and  Adaitis 
on  Republics. 
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The  ti-iunlphs  of  the  French  over  other  nations 
prove  .nothing.     The  resources  of  France  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  her  neighbours  :  and 
where  is  the  merit  of  one  kind  of  despotism,  act- 
ing upon  vigorous  martial  principles,  having  de- 
stroyed other  despotisms,  weaker  in  themselves, 
and  managing .  their  afiairs  with  less  vigour  and 
firmness  ?     As  far  as  we  ourselves  have  fairly 
entered  into  competition  with  the  French,  which 
has  hitherto  been  upon  the  ocean  alone,  we  have 
constantly  proved  their  masters,  both  in  the  time 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  despotism ;  and  we 
have  not  only  destroyed  the  fleets  of  France,  but 
those  of  all  our  other  enemies  ;   and  so  may  we 
destroy  their  armies,  if  we  choose  to  go  to  war 
with  them  by  land  in  earnest.     The  Scriptures 
say,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.     How  can  the  swift  win 
the  race,  if  they  are  too  lazy  to  run  ?   or  how 
can  the  strong  prevail  in  the  fight,  if  they  are 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  exert  their  strength  ? 
The  trident  of  Neptune  has  been  called  the  scep- 
tre of  the  world;  and  so  it  would  be,  if  we 
used  it  as  a  spear  to  strike  our  enemy,  not  as  a 
defensive  weapon  to  ward  off  his  blows.     When 
we  shall  be  tired  out,  by  using  it  in  such  an  un- 
profitable manner  as  the  latter,  then  it  must  ine- 
vitably drop  from  our  hands.  * 

We  have  never  yet  properly  exerted  either  our 
strength  or  our  courage  in  war,  by  land,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  this  alone,  we  have  failed  j  not  on- 
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account  of  any  defects  of  oUr  constitution,  in  wliicli 
our  strength  principally  consists,  and  from  which 
our  courage  is  derived. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Spaniards  had  the  same  right  to  the 
title  of  a  military  nation  which  the  French  have 
at  present,  yet  their  glory  was  of  a  very  transient 
nature.  The  Austrians  afterwards  may,  with 
feir  grounds,  have  asserted  their  exclusive  claim 
to  that  title,  which,  however,  they  have  forfeited 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  Swedes  for  a  short 
time  had  fair  pretensions  to  it.  The  French,  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  were  no  less  a 
military  nation,  than  they  are  now;  for  war  was  as 
much  the  exclusive  profession  of  the  French  no- 
bility of  those  days,  as  it  is  of  the  revolutionary 
noblesse  of  the  present.  In  the  reign  of  his  im* 
mediate  successor,  the  French  lost  their  military 
vigour  and  reputation,  and  they  were  certainly 
considered  very  unwarlike,  when  the  revolution 
first  broke  out.  At  that  time  Prussia  was  at  the 
height  of  her  glory,  and  was  believed  in  Europe  ta 
be  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  military  nation*.  To 
go  a  little  farther  back,  without  recurring  for  the 

^'  The  Prussians  compared  themselves  to  the  Romans  from 
the  time  of  Frederic  the  great^  till  very  lately.  ^^  Ainsi,  loia 
de  profiter  de  cette  tranquillite  pour  s'amollir^  la  paixdevint 
pour  les  troupes  Prussiennes  unc  ecole  de  guerre,  &c.  et 
toutes  les  parties  du  militairo  concouroient  k  rafiermisseinent 
de  cette  discipline  qui  rendit  autrefois  les  Romains  vainqaeurs 
de  toutes  les  nations."    (Histoire  de  mon  temps,  chap,  vii.) 
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present  to  ancient  history^  the  Saracens,  and  eyeii 
the  Turks,  have  had  their  day.  The  latter,  not 
many  centuries  ago,  were  considered  •  the  most 
thoroughly  warlike  nation  in  the  world.  To  give 
more  instances,  would  be  superfluous ;  but  it  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  the  above,  that  a  nation 
ruled  by  a  despotic  or  arbitrary  government,  has 
seldom  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  military  • 
nation  for  more  than  one  or  two  reigns  at  the 
utmost,  although  it  may,  during  the  course  of 
ijs  existence  as  an  independent  state,  have  been 
engaged  in  almost  constant  wars.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  an  arbitrary  government,  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  personal  character  of  th^ 
prince  alone.  Should  he  happen  to  possess  gr/eat 
talents  for  war,  and  know  how  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  his  subjects  (as  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one  monarch  of  this  character  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world  ^t  the  same  time ;  because  such  great 
qualities  are  rare  in  themselves,  and  in  absolute 
princes,  are  generally  stifled  by  their  unhappy 
education) ;  it  will  be  easy  for  such  a  prince  to , 
enlarge  a  small  state  into  a  great  kingdom,  or^ 
out  of  a  great  kingdom,  to  establish  an  almost ' 
universal  empire*,  by  the  conquest  of  other  de- 
spotisms around  him ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  people  over  whom  he  originally  ruled,  will 

*  That  the  warlike  king  of  Prussia  felt  the  possibility,  or 
rather  the  facility  of  this,  I  infer  from  a  saying  ascribed  t© 
him,  that  the  finest  dream  for  a  king  would  b«  t»  dreamy 
that  he  were  kin^  of  Fr^ce» 
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suddenly  acquire  great  renown,  arid  ttijty  be  cori- 
sidered  the  first  military  nation  in  the  world.  A 
Philip,  however,  is  seldom  followed  by  an  Alex- 
ander. A  successor,  less  ambitious,  or  less  wise 
and  active,  comes  to  the  throne,  who  either  gives 
up  war  entirely,  or  neglects*  his  armies,  which,  of 
all  human  establishments,  are  the  most  liable  to 
abuse,  and  in  which  abuses  are  the  most  perni- 
cious J  at  the  same  time,  from  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, he  probably  oppresses  his  people,  or  from 
ignorance  and  indolence  allows  his  inferiors  to 
oppress  them.  Hence,  after  one  or  two  generac- 
tions,  when  this  mighty  empire  comes  to  be  vi- 
gorously attacked,  it  proves  totally  unable  to  de- 
fend itself;  the  courage  of  its  armies  is  found  de- 
ficient, and  the  military  spirit  of  its  people  is 
buried  in  the  same  gi'ave  with  the  hero  who  first 
called  it  into  existence ;  so  that  the  seemly,  but 
ill-cemented,  fabric  of  despotism  may  be  destroyed 
w4th  the  same  ease  with  which  it  was  erected*. 
This  is  exactly  the  picture  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy.  Indeed,  this  is  so  much 
the  inevitable  fate  of  arbitrary  governments,  that , 
it  appears  absolutely  impossible  that  the  people  of 
a  country  so  governed,  can  ever  be,  properly 
speaking,  a  military  nation ;  least  of  all,  if  they 

*  Unless,  like  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the  Cae- 
sars, it  shall  first  have  destroyed  every  yigorous  state  around 
it.  If  Buonaparte  should  conquer  G  rcat  Britain,  the  French 
empire  may  last  iik^  the  former  for  many  centuries,  to  tho 
bane  of  mankiuj  :  oui  we  may  prevent  that  if  we  please. 
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groan  tinder  the  yoke  oiF  what  is  called  a  military 
despotism — a  government  the  most  thoroughly 
destructive  of  the  martial  spirit,  and  which  has 
nothing  military  in  its  constitution,  but  the  name. 
A  pure  democracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  favour- 
able to  the  martial  spirit ;  although  it  has  jusdy 
been  considered  a  more  unhappy  form  of  govern- 
ment than  the  tyranny  of  onei  The  lower  orders 
of  die  people,  who  command  with  absolute  au* 
thority,  must  be  high-spirited  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  The  great  and  rick,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  constant  and  tumultuous  struggles  for 
place,  in  which  they  often  fall  the  victims  of  po- 
pular fixry,  are  embarked  in  a  career  of  hope, 
mixed  with  danger,  a^d  checkered  with  extremes 
of  good  and  evil,  which  very  much  resemble  the 
cares,  the  hazards,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  mili- 
tary life.  Hence  a  warlike  democracy  will  never 
want  enterprising  officers  and  brave  soldiers  :  in- 
deed, the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  seamen 
and  soldiers  was  never  so  great  as  under  the  re- 
public J  but,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  this  form 
of  government  is  subject  to  such  sudden  changes 
in  its  principles,  and  fluctuations  in  its  measures, 
owing  to  popular  commotions  producing  partial 
revolutions,  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
it,  that  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  carrying 
on  war  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  The  energy 
of  the  French  republic  seemed  to  have  nearly  eva- 
porated, when  Buonaparte  usurped  the  govern- 
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meat :  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, has  not  yet  been  tried  in  external  war.  But 
when  we  look  back  to  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
we  find  that  those,  whose  governments  have  been 
the  least  democratical,  revolutionary,  and  turbu- 
knt,  have  invariably  proved  the  most  successful 
in  wan 

What  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  attention  j 
the  three  most  warlike  nations  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  in  martial  vigour  for  many  centuries', 
the  Spartans,  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, which  from  slender  beginnings,  attained  a 
degree  of  power  and  glory,  which  others,  of  mucli 
greater  original  strength,  failed  to  gain ;— all  these 
nations  did,  in  their  political  constitution,  more 
nearly  resemble  that  of  Great  Britain,  than  any 
which  have  since  been  known. 

Aristotle  praises  the  governments  of  Lacedap* 
mon  and  of  Carthage,  in  particular,  on  account 
of  their  having  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristo** 
cracy,,and  democracy.  The  latter  he  admires^ 
as  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  then 
known.  Polybiu^,  in  like  manner,  says,  that  the 
Romans  owed  their  successes,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  their  government,  which  was  a  happy  combik* 
nation  of  the  above  three  simple  fof  ms,  and  much 
more  perfect  than  any  of  them  :  that  of  Carthage, 
he  admits  to  have  been,  at  first,  equally  good  ;  but 
he  observes  that  in  the  second  Punic  war,  whilst 
Rome  was  still  in  full  vigour,  Carthage  had  bc»- 
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gun  to  decline,  the  people  of  that  state  having  by 
degrees  obtained  too  great  a  portion  of  power  in 
the  government,  and  this  he  assigns  as  a  prifid- 
pal  cause  of  its  dOwnfal.  Besides  which,  the  ex- 
periments of  England  and  France  sefem  to  hav6 
proved,  that,  in  extensive  and  populous  countries, 
the  existence,  and  consequently  thd  mirtial  great- 
ness of  a  democracy,  is  only  for  a  moment. 

I  have  most  distinctly  stated  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  an  opinion,  that  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  any  country  is  a  secondary  consi- 
deration in  war,  unless  its  military  poUcy  and  in- 
stitutions be  equal  dr  superior  to  those  bf  its  ad- 
versaries; But  when  two  liations,  ih  the  fctttei? 
points,  are  equal  at  any  given  period,  and  there 
is  not  an  overwhelming  disparity  of  force  on  the 
one  side,  then  the  contest  will  terminate  in  fa- 
vour of  that  which  has  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  21  democracy,  where  the  sovereign 
people  at  one  moment  pluilge  headlohg  into  a 
war,  with  a  fury  approaching  td  madness ;  but 
the  next  are  equally  clamorous  for  peace,  and 
ready  to  tear  the  war  faction  to  pieces ;  or  in  a 
despotism  where  all  depends  upon  the  character 
of  one  individual,  who  cannot  always  be  expected 
to  create  a  warlike  spirit  \frhere  It  so  seldom  ex- 
ists J  it  is  impossible  that  there  C2ln  be  the  sam^ 
perseverance  in  vigorous  principles,  as  there  must 
be  in  any  well-regulated  free  government,  not  de- 
mocratical.   Hence  the  conclusion  of  Harrington, 
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whom  I  before  quoted,  that  a  free  nation,  act* 
ing  upon  a  wise  and  vigorous  martial  po- 
licy, may  easily  destroy  all  its  enemies,  and  ob- 
tain the  empire  of  the  world,  appears  strictly  phi- 
losophical, and  has  been  fuUy  warranted  by  the 
history  of  all  ages*,  subsequent  as  well  as  prior 
to  that  in  which  he  wrote.  The  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  seems,  therefore,  as  well  adapted 
for  a  military  nation,  as  any  that  has  yet  been 
seen;  much  more  so,  certainly,  than  that  of 
Ftance,  or  of  any  other  modern  state. 

The  latter  period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
having  been  disgraced  by  the  same  crudties  and 
sufferings,  which  have  lately  been  exhibited  in 

*  Harrington,  it  is  to  be  observed,  draws  a  distinction  be<« 
twcen  ancient  prudence,  and  modern  prudence ;  by  the  for. 
mer,  he  means  the  system  of  the  free  governments,  of  anti. 
quity  ;  by  the  latter,  that  of  the  feudal  goTemments  of  £ii. 
rope,  our  own  not  excepted,  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  Noir 
the  present  constitution  of  Great  Britain  (unknown  tohim)^ 
does  infinitely  more  resenible  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  al« 
though  it  still  retains  the  names  and  titles  used  in  feudal 
times. 

It  appeared  necessary  to  make  this  explanation,  lestihos'e 
who  are  caught  by  sounds,  might  object  that  the  quobitiofi^ 
made  from  Harrington  (see  page  131 ,)  was  irrelevant.  When 
we  compare  his  Oceana,  with  the  present  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  we  may  observe  of  itii^  author,  iu  the  words 
of  Montesquieu,  "  Ou  peut  dire  dc  lui,  qu'il  n'a  cherche 
cette  liberte  qu'aprds  Tavoir  meconnue ;  et  qu'il  a  hkti  Chaf- 
redoiue,  a>  ant  le  rivagc  de  Bisance  devant  les  yeux."  (Es- 
prit des  Luis,  1.  xi.  chap,  vi.) 
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France,  this  has  tended  to  confirm  the  crude  no- 
tion before-mentioned,  that  these  evils  must  be 
inseparable  from  a  military  nation.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  when  the  Rontians  first 
launched  forth  into  this  horrible  career  of  guilt 
and  misery,  they  were  decidedly  upon  the  de- 
cline, and  soon  afterwards  became  completely  de* 
generate  and  unwarlike,  as  a  nation.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  their  history,  their  constitution,, 
character,  and  principles  were,  in  every  tiling, 
the  revex'se  of  those  of  the  modern  French.  AIJ 
the  changes  in  their  government  were  gradual. 
Massacres,  or  proscriptions,  were  unknown  a- 
mongst  them.  They  disdained  t©  take  advan- 
tage of  any  base  or  traitorous  means,  in  order  to 
eflfect  the  destruction  of  an  adversary ;  and  they 
generally  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  and 
moderation  to  the  vanquished.  In  short,  it  was 
by  their  superior  freedom  and  justice,  as  much  as 
by  their  superior  valour  and  military  skill,  that 
the  Romans  conquered  the  world.  These  alone 
raised  them  to  irresistible  power ;  and  although 
they  greatly  extended  their  dominion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  thus  gained,  after  they  had 
lost  all  pretension  to  these  virtues ;  had  they  not 
possessed  them  i)i  the  first  ages  of  their  common- 
wealth, they  must  have  been  exterminated  by. 
their  neighbours,  and  in  all  probability  we  never 
should  have  heard  of  the  Roman  name }  or,  at  all 
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events,  they  never  could  have  recovered  after 
their  dreadfiil  disasters  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  discussed.  Is 
it  necessary  for  a  military  nation  to  give  up  all 
other  pursuits,  and  dedicate  itself,  exclusively,  to 
warlike  affairs,  like  the  Romans,  who  considered 
no  professions  honourable,  or  worthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  indeed  of  a  free  citizen,  excepting  war 
and  agriculture  ?  The  great  successes  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  their  destruction  of  Carthage,  a  rival,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  military;  together  with  the 
example  of  the  French,  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  republic  formerly, 
as  well  of  Buonaparte  now,  to  mould  exclusively 
to  military  habits ;  have  caused  it  generally  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
answered  in  the  aflSrmative ;  and  this  supposition 
has,  I  believe,  not  a  little  coixtributed  to  the  hor- 
ror with  which  the  notion  of  our  becoming  a  mi- 
litary nation  has  been  viewed.  This  opinion  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  warranted  by  sound 
reasoning,  or  by  experience. 

The  Spartans  were  still  more  exclusively  a  mi- 
litary nation  than  the  Romans.  Even  agricul- 
ture was  not  permitted  amongst  them.  Their 
mode  of  living,  at  all  times,  was  like  that  of  sqI- 
diers ;  being  more  rigid,  even  at  home,  than  their 
discipline  in  camps  before  an  enemy.  They  de- 
prived themselves  of  every  thing  like  luxury,  ba- 
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fiished  all  the  arts,  voluntarily  exposed  themselves 
to  unnecessary  hardships,  and  led,  in  short,  the 
comfortless  life  of  savages  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  rivals,  the 
Athenians,  who  cultivated  learning,  the  fine  arts, 
and  even  commerce,  showed  less  valour  in  war. 
The  discipline  of.  the  latter,  it  is  tru$,  was  less 
perfect ;  but  a  democratical  constitution  seems 
almost  incompatible  with  so  strict  a  subordination, 
as  may  be  enforced  under  any  other.  I  am  at  a 
loss,  therefore,  to  discover  any  advantage  as  a. 
military  nation,  which  the  Spartans  derived  from 
their  self-tormenting  system. 

In  the  ancient  commonwealths,  every  man  was 
forced  to  learn  military  exercises,  and  wis  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  This  arose, 
partly  from  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery, 
which  by  rendering  the  greater  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  a  state,  enemies  of  the  government, 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  few  should 
be  constantly  armed,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  many,  as  is  the  case  now  with  our 
West-India  planters  j  partly  from  the  small  terri- 
tory of  these  states,  whose  wars  being  always 
carried  on  in  their  own  country,  or  within  a  few 
days  march  of  it,  required  those  who  were  not 
actually  in  the  field,  to  be  ready  to  turn  out 
armed,  at  a  moment's  warning.  Both  these  causes 
aaing  upon  the  Romans  for  several  centuries, 
with  their  semi-barbarous  state,  ^nd  the  preju* 
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to  entertain  towards  the  arts  of  the  conquered, 
were  the  causes  of  their  delusively  military  ha- 
bits, which  in  the  Spartans  arose  from  the  policy 
of  their  legislator. 

When  a  nation  is  so  vigorously  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  in  its  own  country,  that  the  cne- 
my *s  troops  are  able  to  spread  themselves,  and  to 
manoeuvre  in  any  direction  they  please ;  public 
credit  will  necessarily  come  to  a  stand ;  foreign 
commerce  will  be  suspended,  or  cut  off;  manu- 
(sictures  will  be  ruined ;  and  it  will  not  only  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  a  nation,  so 
attacked  to  become  exclusively  soldiers ;  but  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  that  the  thing  can  be 
otherwise,  as  there  will  be  scarcely  any  means  of 
subsistence  left  but  war,  or  rapine,  for  those  who 
before  maintained  themselves  by  their  daily  la- 
bour; and  many,  once  in  affluence,  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition.  This  is  the  state 
of  Sp^n  at  this  moment,  and  will  be  ours,  when- 
ever we  shall  have  a  powerful  invasion  in  our 
own  country,  which  will  and  must  make  us  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  to  the  exdasion  of  all  other 
pursuits.  The  same  necessity,  fortunately,  does 
not  exist  at  present. 

When  a  nation  can  either  carry  on  war  upon 
her  own  frontier,  without  allowing  the  enemy  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  like  the  ancient  mo* 
narchy  of  France,  or  when  she  can  fight  her  b^ 
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ties  beyond  sea,  like  Great  Br itain,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  employ  above  a  certain,  and  that  a  small 
proportion  of  her  population  in  the  contest :  the 
notion,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary nation  to  attach  itself  exclusively  to  warlike 
pursuits,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  conquer  its  fo- 
reign enemies,  does  not  hold  good :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  policy,  when  it  comes  to  be  analyzed, 
will  perhaps  be  found  calculated  completely  to 
defeat  its  own  object,  although  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  one  of  our  most  illus- 
trious writers. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  treating  of  the  means  of  en- 
larging kingdoms,  lays  down  in  the  first  place, 
this  incontrovertible  truth,  "  that  of  all  things 
**  tending  to  the  greatness  of  any  kingdom  or 
**  state,  the- principal  is,  to  have  a  race  of  military 
*'  men/'  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
essay,  having  premised  that  mechanical,  sedentary 
arts,  and  delicate  manufactures,  that  require  ra^ 
ther  the  finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature 
a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition,  he  observes, 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  Sparta,  Athens, 
Rome,  and  other  ancient  states,  that  they  had 
commonly,  not  freemen,  but  slaves  employed  in 
these  manufactures ;  but  the  use  of  slaves  being 
abolished,  he  recommends,  in  lieu  of  them, 
to  leave  those  arts  entirely  to  foreigners ;  whilst 
the  lower  order  of  native  subjects  of  the  state 
should  consist  of  three  sorts  of  men  only,  tillers 
pf  the  ground,  free  servants^  and  handicraftsmea 
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irf  strong  and  manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, &c.,  not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

The  number  of  manufkcturers  and  artizans  of 
every  description,  in  any  country,  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  demand  for  their  labour. 
Whilst  we  must  admit,  therefore,  with  lord  Ba- 
con, that  weavers  or  taylors  are  not  likely  to 
make  such  efficient  soldiers  as  ploughmen  or  ma- 
sons, we  may  deny  the  advantages  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  ancient  state  of  society  in 
Europe,  or  that  any  would  result  from  the  ex- 
pedient which  he  recommends.  By  employing 
slaves  or  foreigners  in  the  former  trades,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  add  to  the  number  of  men 
practising  the  latter.  What,  therefore,  shall  we 
have  gained,  after  excluding  free  citizens  from 
sedentary  and  effeminate  employments?  The 
number  of  recruits  for  offensive  war,  that  can 
conveniently  be  furnished  by  the  nation  iix  gene- 
ral, will  be  smaller ;  that  from  the  hardy  occtL* 
pations,  in  particular,  will  certainly  not  be  greater : 
and  in  defensive  war,  a  formidable  and  numerous 
band  of  deadly  enemies  will  be  introduced  into 
the  heart  of  the  state,  in  place  of  loyal,  and  even 
valiant  subjects,  which  native  taylors  and  weaveis 
may  be ;  for  if  the  rest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men are  brave,  they  will  not  be  cowardly.  Lord 
Bacon's  advice,  therefore,  to  discourage  certain 
manufactures,  with  a  view  of  rendering  a  nation 
warlike,  would  tend,  in  reality,  to  diminish  its 
miUtary  strength. 
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Excepting,  when  a  country  has  the  misfort  n 
to  be  overrun  by  hostile  arnnies,  all  arts  may,  and 
generally  do,  flourish  best  together :  so  that  war, 
letters,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  by  the  same  nation 
at  the  same  time.  A  legislator,  who  represses 
one  of  these  pursuits,  with  the  hope  of  encour- 
ajging  some  other,  which  he  judges  more  useful 
or  necessary,  may  certainly  give  a  momentary 
spur  to  his  favourite  object;  but  he  will  weaken 
even  that  in  the  end,  and  may  lead  by  his  ill- 
judged  partiality  to  the  destruction  of  the  state, 
after  having,  in  the  mean  time,  needlessly  cur- 
tailed the  wealth  or  happiness  of  the  sodety* ' 
Luxury,  creeping  in  by  degrees,  proved  the  ruin 
of  Sparta ;  the  same  contributed  to  subvert  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  where  no  career  but  that 
of  war  being'  left  open  for  ambitious  and  enter- 
'  prising  men,  when  they  had  no  longer  foreign 
enemies  to  contend  with,  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other :  but  in  Great  Britain,  where 
no  such  exclusively  warlike  habits  exist,  and 
where  so  wide  a  field  for  exertion  presents  itself 
to  the  whole  community  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  luxury  of  individuals  is  infinitely  more  bene-  ' 
ficial  than  dangerous  to  the  state. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  has  happily  observed,  that 
the  merchant,  who  successfully  cultivates  his  pro- 
fession, renders  all  nations  tributary  to  his  own, 
and  even  contributes  to  the  gener4  welfare  of 
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mankind.  So  far,  commerce  is  a  noble  art :  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  its  professors,  who  pro- 
mote these  great  objects,  do  it  by  each  following 
individually  his  own  private  interest,  in  striving 
to  acquire  wealth.  Beneficial,  therefore,  as  com- 
merce is  to  a  nation  cultivating  other  arts '  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  an 
exclusively  commercial  spirit ;  which  tends  to 
throw  too  much  influence  and  honour  into  the 
hands  of  the  mercantile  body.  The  subjects  of 
an  exclusively  commercial  state  will  be  taught, 
from  their  infancy,  to  consider  the  national  wealth 
as  the  only  definition  of  the  national  glory.  In- 
dividually, wealth  will  be  power,  and  will  be  be- 
Jieved  to  confer  happiness.  Every  thing  will  be 
calculated  by  notions  of  profit  and  loss.  Valour 
and  learning  will  be  trampled  under  foot,  or  may 
altogether  desert  such  an  ungenial  soil ;  and  the 
laws  will  be  destroyed  either  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror, or  by  a  domestic  tyrant.  The  fate  of  the 
Dutch  affords  us  an  useful  lesson,  to  prevent  us 
from  carrying  our  own  commercial  spirit  to  excess. 
That  commerce  is,  however,  more  peculiiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  martial  spirit,  than  most  of 
the  other  pacific  arts,  I  cannot  admit.  From  the' 
very  nature  of  things,  in  a  free  country,  com- 
mercial merit  will  always  be  at  the  head  of  the 
mercantile  body.  Integrity  forms  the  very  soul 
of  commerce ;  perseverance,  and  even  enterprise, 
are  essential  to  it  j  qualities  all  highly  congenial 
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to  the  military  character.  In  Great  Britain, ,  the 
hereditary  nobility  and  gentry,  composing  the 
landed  interest,  by  their  weight  in  the  state  and 
personal  respectability,  form,  it  all  times,  an  use- 
ful and  a  necessary  check  upon  the  mercantile 
body,  which  did  not  exist  in  Hollands  Hence  the 
merchants  of  this  country,  probably  out  of  a  ge- 
nerous emulation,  have  displayed  a  muDificenoe 
and  a  liberality  of  mind,  which  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  in  those  of  other  commercial  states.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  be 
Otherwise  than  proud  of  our  commercial  spsrit ; 
but  we  must  take  care  to  keep  it  within  due 
bounds,  and  not  to  allow  the  supposed  interests 
of  our  merchants  to  divert  us  from  carrying  on 
the  war  with  vigour :  this  can  never  be  their 
real  interest ;  for  by  the  sabre  and  the  boyonet, 
and  by  these  alone,  we  may  establish  a  free  mar- 
ket wherever  we  please ;  opening  ap  oudet  for 
our  wares  as  wide  as  the  coasts  of  the  whole 
world,  instead  of  smuggling  them  over  to  the 
continent,  by  boat-loads  at  a  time,  from  such  mi- 
serable places  as  Heligoland. 

To  a  nation  acting  upon  a  vigorous  policy, 
commerce  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
in  war ;  indeed,  the  warlike  has  so  often  been 
combined  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  com- 
mercial  spirit,  in  the  same  state,  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  just  to  infer,  that  the  latter 
serves  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  damp  the  for- 
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itter.  Tyre,  Athens^  Catthage,  Rhodes,  ih  aflJ 
dent— ^Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  and  Great  Bri* 
tain  in  modern,  times,  seem  to  afford  strong 
proofs  of  this  doctrine. 

The  French,  whose  fleets  we  fairly  destroyed 
by  force  of  arms,  instead  of  accounting  for  theii* 
having  no  commerce,  by  their  own  want  of  ecu* 
rage,  which  rendered  thdm  unable  to  defend  it^ 
are  naturally  anxious  to  cdnceal  from  others,  and 
from  themselves,  if  possible,  a  cause  so  mortify-^ 
ing  to  their  vanity*  Hence  their  exclusively  mi-» 
litary  habits  are  ascribed  to  their  imitation  of  Ro^ 
man  policy,  and  they  enviously  decry  thfe  com- 
merce which  we  wrested  from  them  by  the 
sword,  as  putting  us  on  a  level  with  Carthage^ 
Could  we  admit  the  comparison  to  be  so  far  just^ 
that  we,  in  our  character,  exactly  resembled  the 
Carthaginians,  a  very  contrary  inference  must  be? 
drawn,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  front 
that  which  our  enemies  are  so  fond  of  prognosti-* 
eating.  '    '" 

The  Carthagiiiilns,  a  small  colotiy  of  fordigner^^ 
settling  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the 
superior  wisdom  and  vigour  of  their  measiures, 
not  only  established  their  empire  by  conquest^ 
or  by  irresistible  influence  over  the  greatest  part 
of  that  extensive  continent,  as  far  as  the  desert, 
but  they  likewise  conquered  almost  all  Sicily. 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  all  the  other  Mediterranean 
islands  to  the  westward  of  Italy,  yielded  to  their 
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Mms ;  and  eveil  the  warlike  nations  of  Spain 
were  subdued  by  them.  In  the  first  Punic  war, 
Polybius  allows  that  the  Carthaginians  were  in 
generalship  much  superior  to  the  Romans,  and 
in  perseverance  and  greatness  of  mind  equal  to 
them.  In  the  second^  they  brought  better  sol* 
diers  into  the  field  than  their  antagonists  ;  and, 
as  a  commander,  Hannibal  certainly  outshone  all 
his  competitors.  At  that  time,  too,  their  disci, 
pline  must  have  been  admirable,  ^ince  they  at* 
chieved  such  great  actions  with  armies  composed, 
of  foreigners  of  various  nations  and  languages, 
whom  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
train,  to  regulate,  and  to  keep  in  proper  subordi- 
nation. No  nation  ever  aeted  with  greater  am* 
bition  or  energy  in  war  than  the  Carthagenians. 
Even  by  the  accounts  of  their  enemies,  and  of  the 
subjects  of  their  enemies  (unfortunately  we*  have 
no  other  accounts  of  them),  they  must  have  been 
of  a  very  heroic  character.  The  downfel  of  Car- 
thage arose,  not  from  her  commerce  (that  was 
an  advantage  in  war),  not  from  her  want  of  mar- 
tial spirit  (no  nation  ever  had  more)^  but  from  a 
political  error  committed  by  the  first  founders  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Carthage  and  Rome,  both  single  cities  in  their 
origin,  became  the  heads  of  mighty  empires* 
Rome,  as  she  conquered  in  Italy,  extended  the 
yif^hts  of  citizenship,  consequently  giving  the  van^- 
qulshed  a  share  and  an  interest  in  the  govern- 
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ment:  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  this  may  Iiave 
been  the  effect  of  necessity  as  much  as  of  wisdom  i 
because  the  high-spirited  little  states  of  Italy  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  so  easily  brought  under 
subjection.  Even  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  the  early 
periods  of  her  history,  seem  to  have  h^  as 
much  power  in  the  government  as  they  wished  i 
because  afterwards,  when  they  asked  more,  the 
Romans  found  themselves  forced  to  submit  to 
their  demands.  JEIence,  when  Hannibal  invaded 
Italy,  he  found  the  greatest  part  of  its  people  Ro* 
mans  in  their  hearts.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the 
contrary,  having  estabUshed  their  dominion  in 
Africa,  amongst  barbarous  tribes,  probably  without 
meeting  much  resistance,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  civilize,  and  grant  such  privileges  to  their  new 
subjects,  as  would  give  them  a  national  feeling  and 
an  interest  in  the  state,  treated  them  always  as  a 
conquered  people ;  thinking  them,  perhaps,  too 
brutish  and  stupid  to  be  worthy  of  being  put  on 
a  footing  with  themselves  ;  without  considering^ 
that  the  character  of  nations  is  stamped  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated.  Consequently, 
the  people  of  Africa  looked  upon  their  conquerors 
as  foreigners  and  oppressors,  and  were  always  rip^ 
for  rebellion* ;  and  as  the  free  citizens  of  Car- 
thage,  by  reason  of  this  narrow  policy,  bore  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  population  even  of 
her  African  subjects,  it  evidently  was  impossible 

*  See  Polybius,  book  I.  chap.  Ixxj,  Ixxii. 
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for  that  commonwealth) '  to  employ  any  great 
army,  which  could,  properly  speaking,  be  coni- 
posed  of  native  Carthaginians. 

The  progressive  power  of  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
being  thus  founded  upon  an  eqUal  and  honour- 
able union  with  their  kindred  tribes,  like  that  of 
Scotland  and  England,  Rome  was  strong  at  home : 
whilst  the  situation  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
being  exactly  like  that  of  the  English  protestants 
in  Ireland  a  century  ago,  Carthage  was  weak  at 
home ;  and  therefore  she  fell,  as  soon  as  she 
proved  unable  to  keep  the  war  out  of  her  own 
country. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear  that 
the  French  empire,  which  is  an  uniform  system 
of  slavery  and  oppression,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  labours  throughout  under  the  very  same 
disease  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Carthage,^  from 
which  we  ourselves  are  happily  exempt.  If  the 
French  be  Romans,  it  must  be  recollected,  the 
Romans,  under  their  imperial  despots,  were  not 
very  formidable  enemies.  If  we  ourselves  are 
like  the  Carthaginians  in  our  commercial  spirit, 
so  much  the  better.  Let  us  imitate  them  in  the 
vigour  of  their  martial  policy,  the  only  point  in 
which  we  are  inferior  to  them;  and  we — the 
foundation  of  whose  power  does  not  consist  in  a 
single  city,  but  in  fifteen  millions  of  brave,  active, 
and  ingenious  people ;  we — who  are  not  obliged 
to  trust  to  mercenaries  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
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but  may  bring  almost  as  many  native  subjects  in- 
to the  field  as  any  nation  that  exists,  may  easily 
effect  what  they,  with  their  poor  resources,  had 
so  nearly  accomplished. 

To  recapitulate :  if  the  being  engaged  in  con- 
stant wars  both  by  land  and  sea,  constitute  a  mi- 
litary nation,  we  have  almost  as  good  a  claim  to 
that  title  as  any  that  ever  existed :  if  the  van- 
quishing hostile  armies  superior  in  numbers,  con- 
stitute a  military  nation,  we  have  a  better  claim  to 
it  than  any  nation  of  the  present  times, — much 
better,  certainly,  than  the  French,  whom  we  have 
so  often  beaten  in  the  field.  What  then  is  want- 
ing to  make  us  a  military  people,  according  to 
the  only  true  definition  of  the  word.  Nothing, 
but  a  more  daring  and  vigorous  system  of  mar- 
tial policy,  such  as  has  been  traced  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  work ;  which  requires  no  change 
in  our  political  constitution,  no  sacrifice  of  our 
commercial  pursuits  as  a  nation,  nor  of  our  per- 
sonal comforts  as  individuals, — and  which,  so  fat 
from  involving  us  in  any  imitation  of  French 
principles  or  practices,  is  as  contrary  to  them  as 
light  is  to  darkness. 

,  An  objection  will  be  made,  tl\at  we  cannot  fur- 
nish troops  enough  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  French  empire :  indeed,  nothing  is '  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  asserted,  that  for  every 
soldier  whom  we  can  send  into  the  field,  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  the  French  may  send  five  j  anjl 
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what  Is  extraordinary,  they  who  are  the  readiest 
to  make  such  vague  assertions,  scruple  not,  with 
equal  confidence,  to  say  that  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  always  be  able  to  oppose  our  adversa^ 
ries  with  superior  numbers  by  sea ;  although  these 
two  propositions  involve,  what  appears  to  me,  a 
most  palpable  contradiction. 

It  is  from  a  conviction,  already  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, that  the  French  may,  in  process  of  time, 
if  we  allow  them  to  conquer  the  continent,  bring 
against  u,s  five  times  our  numbers  of  ships  and  of 
seamen,  as  well  as  of  soldiers,  that  I  have  recom- 
mended a  vigorous  attack  upon  them  by  land,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  evil :  and  no  after-period 
can  -be  expected  to  afford  us  a  better  opportunity 
of  effecting  our  views,  than  the  present ;  when  it 
appears,  that  we  may  not  only  overwhelm  any 
fleet  that  they  can  send  to  sea,  but  that  we  may 
also  cope  with  the  greatest  army  which  they  can 
possibly  bring  into  the  field. 

How  are  we  to  judge  of  the  number  of  troops 
whom  Buonaparte  has  at  his  command  ?  Not  by 
his  own  accounts,  certainly ;  because  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  deceive  us:  and  he  may  create  upon 
paper  an  effective  army  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  even  of  a  million  of  men,  in  order  to  as- 
tonish weak  minds,  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  he  can  raise  a  single  battalion.  Let  the 
strength  of  his  army  be  what  it  will,  all  his  sol- 
diers must  have  been  properly  clothed,  fed,  and 
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exercised,  for  a  considerable  time,  or  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  This  could  not  have  been 
done  without  money.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the  disposable  revenue  of  the  French  empire,  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been,  and  now  is,  nearly 
double  of  our  own,  which  from  the  distracted 
state  of  the  continent,  seems  doubtful;  and  that, 
consequently,  Buonaparte  may  equip  double  our 
number  of  soldiers;  can  he  bring  above  half  of 
his  cfTcciivc  force  to  act  in  the  same  country-^-he 
who,  l)y  our  naval  superiority,  may  be  threatened 
with  invasion,  and  who  from  his  own  tyranny, 
is  in  danger  of  iiisurrection,  in  every  part  of  his 
viist  ciiipirc  ?  If  he  sends  half  of  his  effective  force 
Into  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  remote  country,  what 
portiini  of  that  moiety  can  he  collect  and  feed  in 
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one  body,  for  any  length  of  time,  upon  the  re- 
s(>urces  of  the  neighbouring  districts  transported 
to  his  camp  by  land  carriage  ?  On  reflection,  this* 
Vvill  not  appear  so  great  a  number,  but  that  we 
ourselves  may  easily  match  it  in  the  field.  Facts 
soem  fully  to  w^arrant  us  in  drawing  such  a  .con- 
clusion, which  would  result  from  the  above  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  it  is  by  facts  alone  that  we  ought 
to  judge?,  without  listening  to  the  visionary  the* 
orles  of  those,  who  estimate  the  strength  of  em- 
pires by  thdr  sii^e  upon  the  map. 

Hie  FrCivJi  have,  in  all  their  bulletins,  as  well 
as  by  means  of  their  secret  emissaries,  endea- 
voured to  spread  an  opinion  that  their  power  i^ 
irresistible,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  omnipotent ;, 
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first,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  their  military 
establishment,  which  they  exaggerate  in  the  most 
absurd  manner ;  secondly,  on  account  of  theii: 
own  superior  generalship,  tactics,  manoeuvres,  va- 
lour, &c.,  Mfhich  they  extol  to  tlie  skies.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  irresistible  numbers  with  which 
they  threaten  to  overwhelm  every  adversary, 
both  at  the  outset,  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  a  war ;  whenever  they  come  to  give  an  account 
either  of  the  operations  in  general,  or  of  any 
action  in  particular,  they  forget  all  consistency, 
^  and  dwell  upon  nothing  but  the  insignificance  of 
their  own  force,  compared  with  the  amazing 
numbers  of  the  hostile  troops  with  which  they 
had  to  contend.  In  short,  they  are  the  complete 
bullies  of  the  world ;  and,  like  all  habitual  liars, 
they  cannot  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  views,  too,  which  have  caused  them 
to  circulate  these  shallow  ipipostures,  they  have 
been  aided  by  the  ignorance,  and  even  by  the 
vanity  of  their  adversaries,  and  for  a  very  obvious 
reason.  When  the  Prussian  monarchy,  for  in- 
stance, was  destroyed,  it  was  more  natural  for  the 
great  body  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  van- 
quished army,  to  ascribe  their  disasters  to  the  won- 
derful talents  and  valour  of  the  French, — than  to 
the  wonderful  imbecility  of  their  own  government, 
r  to  the  wonderful  errors  of  their  own  generals,  and 
to  their  own  wonderful  and  unmanly  cowardice ; 
yet  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  the  true  causes 
of  that  catastrophe. 
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Indeed,  by  what  I  have  read  and  heard  of  the 
late  continental  wars  of  the  French,  even  com- 
paring the  accounts  of  both  parties,  no  great  va- 
lour seems  ever  to  have  been  displayed  by  any  of 
their  antagonists.  Yet  we  know,  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  naturally  a  warlike  people  :  and  I  am 
not  onlj^  ready  to  acknowledge,  but  can  bear  wk- 
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ness  to  the  merit  of  those  employed  in  our  own 
service ;  who  have  often  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  good  conduct  in  the  field.  If, 
therefore,  these  men  who,  when  attached  to  a 
British  army,  find  no  difficulty  in  beating  the 
French,  are  not  a  match  for  the  latter  in  .their 
own  national  services ;  the  paradox  can  only  be 
explained,  by  supposing,  that  something  rotten 
must  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  continental 
armies.  A  general  discontent  may  probably  per- 
vade all  ranks;  and  igriorance  and  effeminacy 
may  be  at,  or  near,  the  head  of  their  military  de- 
partments. In  short,  if  the  matter  could  be  in- 
vestigated, I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  same 
evils,  which  I  have  described  as  acting  upon  the 
army  of  our  ally  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  which 
rendered  it,  although  formed  out  of  a  warlike 
peasantry,  unfit  to  cope  with  the  French,  must 
have  produced,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  very  same  ' 
pernicious  effects  in  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  services.  Had  Englishmen,  on  their 
travels,  been  less  attentive  to  the  external  appear- 
ance and  dress  of  the  foreign  troops,  whom  they 
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m^t  with,  but  looked  more  narrowly  into  their 
inward  character,  these  disasters  either  might  or 
must  have  been  foreseen.  But  the  root  of  all 
these  evils  lies  deeper.  Well-governed  states  ne- 
ver could  have  been  subverted  by  one  or  two  de- 
feats, nor  even  by  one  or  two  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns. The  only  general  cause,  therefore,  that 
can  be  assigned  for  the  late  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  arms,  is  the  great  political 
cowardice  of  the  continental  governments.  That 
this  must  have  been  the  true  cause,  will  at  the 
present  moment  scarcely  be  disputed ;  since  we 
see  that  Spain,  which  had  no  regular  armies,  nor 
generals,  nor  reputation  either  for  skill  or  valour, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  has  com- 
pletely  outdone  them  all :  and  nothing  in  parti- 
cular  can  more  strongly  prove  this,  than  the  ope- 
rations of  last  year.  At  that  period,  Austria  once 
more  entered  the  lists  with  a  formidable  force, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
She  met,  however,  with  some  disasters,  and  after 
the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  months,  she  submitted 
to  her  enemy.  What  a  contrast  between  such 
splendid  hopes  and  feeble  conduct,  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnanimous  perseverance  of  the 
Spaniards  ! 

We  ourselves,  by  experience,  now  know  the 
French  armies  so  well,  that  no  man  in  England 
will  any  longer  be  gulled  into  a  belief  of  their 
wonderful  valour.    Their  wonderful  generalship 
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appears  no  less  problematical ;  at  least,  it  produces 
no  great  results,  when  they  are  opposed  to  reso- 
lute enemies.  Even  in  their  operations  against 
the  Spaniards,  the  French  papers  talk  more  often 
of  the  errors,  than  of  the  talents  of  their  own  ge- 
nerals ;  and  whenever  they  have  contended  with 
us,  they  seem  to  have  committed  the  most  unac- 
countable blunders.  Menou  was  represented,  by 
Regnier,  as  ihe  most  stupid  fellow  in  the  world, 
because  he  did  not  destroy  us  at  Alexandria* 
Regnier  himself  was  afterwards  considered  a 
hunglef,  in  the  art  of  war,  because  he  got  a  drub- 
bing in  Calabria,  from  a  much  smaller  British 
force.  Souk,  according  to  Buonaparte,  was  no 
general,  because  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
cut  us  to  pieces  at  Corunna,  but  failed ;  and  ia 
all  the  wise  French  heads  that  were  laid  together 
at  Talavera,  it  seems  that  very  little  commoii 
sense  was  to  be  found ;  for  the  Moniteur  tells  us, 
that  but  for  some  wonderful  blunders  of  the 
French  chiefs.  Lord  Wellington  must  of  necessity 
have  been  destroyed.  What  is  to  be  inferred 
from  all  this  ?  Do  the  French  consider  the  Bri-* 
tish  nation  as  their  evil  genius,  so  that  the  «ight 
of  our  troops  clouds  the  faculties  of  their  com*- 
manders,  and  agitates  the  nerves  of  their  veteran 
soldiers  ?  One  might  suppose  so,  by  the  wonder* 
ful  talents  and  valour  which  we  are  told  that  they 
display  in  all  their  wars  with  others,  and  by  the 
great  mediocrity  of  both  which  they  bring  into 
the  field  against  ourselves. 
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When  Flaminius  was  told  of  the  immense  fleets, 
and  armies  which  Antiochus  had  at  his  comm^^nd  ; 
of  his  clouds  of  horse  and  foot,  variously  armed, 
and  composed  of  divers  nations,  with  uncouth 
and  pompous  names  ^  he  described  an  entertain-  ^ 
ment  that  he  had  once  been  at,  where,  on  admir- 
ing the  variety  of  venison  which  was  procured 
for  the  company  at  an  unusual  season,  his.  friend 
told  him  that  every  thing  upon  table  was  nothing 
but  common  pork,  which  his  cook  had  contrived 
to  disguise,  and  had  given  the  dishes  different 
tastes  and  names ;  although,  in  reality,  they  were  all 
made  out  of  one  tame  sow.  In  like  manner,  said 
Flaminius,  these  formidable  armies  of  Antiochus, 
although  disguised  by  such  strange  and  terrible 
names,  are  all  made  out  of  one  sort  of  men  ; — ef- 
feminate  Syrians,  fitter  to  be  slaves  than  soldiers. 
The  same  comparison  has  often  struck  me,  when^ 
I  hear  of  the  numberless  French  troops,  with 
their  Nageurs,  Voltigeurs,  and  other  fantastic, 
names,  which,  since  the  time  of  the  r^olution, 
they  have  changed  almost  as  often  as  their  uni- 
forms ;  and  still  more,  when  I  hear  of  the  won- 
derful French  generals  of  the  present  day^  who 
are  now  kings,  granddukes,  and  princes;  but 
were  once  private  soldiers,  or  otherwise  sprung 
from  the  lower  orders  of  society.  That  in  revo- 
lutionary times,  this  class  of  men  should  have  . 
risen  to  the  top,  particularly  in  a  country  deserted 
by  its  nobility,  is  not  by  any  means  wonderful ; 
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but  these  sudden  elevations  are  as  often  a  proof 
of  extraordinary  depravity,  as  of  extraordinary 
merit  or  talents  of  any  kind.  Without  making  any 
comments,  however,  upon  the  private  character 
of  the  present  French  generals,  in  their  public  ca- 
pacity, they  are  certainly  neither  more  skilful  nor 
more  formidable  antagonists,  than  the  Condes 
and  Turennes  of  former  times,  who  were  all 
princes  and  noblemen  born.  *  Compare  them 
with  their  predecessors  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  same  breed, — 
all  Frenchmen,  but  differently  educated ;  in 
short,  they  are  exactly  like  Flaminius's  pork,  the 
same  substance,  differently  dressed  and  disguised : 
and  our  business  is  neither  to  wonder  at  them*, 
nor  to  inquire  into  their  past  adventures,  but  to 
take  th^m,  as  we  ourselves  find  them,  to  fight 
them  and  ta  beat  them,  in  the  same  way,  that 
our  ancestors  beat  the  wonderful  generals  of  Louis 

*  Since  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  ha?e  become  the  fashion 
for  all  other  nations,  to  wonder  at  every  thing  the  French 
have  clone,  however  simple  or  easy.  See  the  description  oF 
tlic  Depot  dc  la  Guerre^  by  an  American  traveller^  in  the 
note  to  page  183.  The  Depot  of  French  wines,  to  be  found 
in  the  cellars  of  private  gentlemen,  all  over  England,  if 
equally  wonderful :  and  to  compare  the  labours  of  the 
French  government  with  those  of  individuals  (our  own  go.. 
vcrnmcnt  not  having  entered  the  lists).  The  coUectioq  of 
foreign  maps  in  private  shops,  in  I/Oiidon,  is  more  wonder- 
ful, considering  the  means,  than  the  Bureau  Tojwgrephiquc 
of  Paris.     ^^  Nil  admirari,"  is  a  wise  maxim. 
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the  fourteenth,  and  as  we  how  beat  their  won- 
derful  admirals  by  sea  j  although  the  latter,  for 
aught  I  know,  with  a  fortune  similar  to  that  of 
their  upstart  generals,  may  have  been  transfer- 
red, all  at  once,  from  the  deck  of  a  privateer,  to 
the  command  of  a  fleet.  Let  every  man,  in  his 
station,  do  the  duty  which  England  fxpects  of 
him,  according  to  Lord  Nelson's  rule:  nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  insure  our  success,  upon  every  • 
element." 

That  it  was  a  true  character,  which  I  gave,  of 
the  official  publications  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  views  with  which  these 
fictions  are  fabricated;  will,  I  trust,  have  been, 
sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  them  with  attention.  Yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  great  change  of 
tone,  observable  of  late,  in  those  which  treat  of 
Spanish  affairs.  When  Buonaparte  first  crossed', 
the  Pyrenees,  he  said  that  his  imperial  standard 
would,  in  a  few  months,  fly  on  the  fowers  of 
Lisbon.  The  resisting  part  of  the  population  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  to  be  immediately  exter- 
minated ;  and  above  all,  he  gloried  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  afforded  him,  of  driving  a  Bri- 
tish army  into  the  sea.  Two  years  having  elapsed, 
much  having  been  tried  by  him,  but  little 
done,  Spain  being  unsubdued,  Portugal  more  war- 
like, and  we  much  stronger  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  j  he  no  longer  talks  in 
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such  a  sanguinary  or  threatening  style,  either  to- 
wards us  or  our  allies ;  but  confines  hinaself  to 
peevish  criticisms,  or  rather  lamentations,  of  the 
obstinate,  imprudent,  and  criminal  conduct  of 
the  British  ministers,  in  still  risking  the  flower  of 
their  army,  and  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
country  in  what  he  calls  the  hopeless  cause  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

When  an  enemy  vaunts  of  his  own  immense 
numbers,  and  irresistible  prowess,  we  ought  to 
despise  him  as  a  bully  ;  when  he  tells  us,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him,  and  consequently  advises  us,  for  our 
ovt^n  sake,  to  run  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
we  ought  to  laugh  at  such  counsel,  and  to  attack 
him  only  so  much  the  more  vigorously.  In  shorty 
to  follow  in  any  thing  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  is 
evidently  so  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  his  threats,  is  so  base,  as  well  as  foolish  ; 
that  it  has  often  astonished  me  to  hear  arguments, 
the  very  echo  of  the  stupid  and  contradictory 
bravadoes  of  Buonaparte,  seriously  used  by  En- 
glishmen in  reasoning  upon  our  military  affairs* 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  enemy  can  never  be  suspected,  and 
in  which  so  much  instruction  may  be  derived 
fxoni  his  observations,  that  they  cannot  be  too 
deeply  pondered,  by  those  who  wish  to. act  wisely.  ' 
This  is  when  an  adversary,  public  or  private, 
whose  measures  have  succeeded,  reproaches  and- 
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Insults  us  with  our  past  errors,  and  throws  in  our 
teeth  all  the  opportunities  of  checking  his  own 
advancement,  which  we  from  ignorance  or  want 
of  enterprise  have  allowed  to  slip  through  our 
hands.     Now  Buonaparte,   although  he  tells  lis 
the  same  thing,  which  he  has  always  been  telling 
us,  namely,  that  the  time  for  our  opposing  him 
is  totally  gone  by;   yet  he  admits,  that  had  w*e 
sent  British  troops  to  the  continent,  to  assist  bur 
allies,  on  former  occasions,  they  would  have  been 
of  the  utmost  weight  in  the  scale,  and  might  have 
blasted  all  his  own  prospects.     He  tells  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  he  was  encountering  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  thirty  or  forty- 
thousand  English  would  have  ruined  him ;   but 
then,  as  he  says,  we  'wrpuld  riot  spare  a  single  sol- 
dier, to  assist  our  allies,  being  occupied  solely  in 
insular  and  colonial  enterprises  for  oui*  own  ad- 
vantage.    He  also  tells  us,  that  the  army  sent  to 
Walcheren,  to  endeavour  Xo  take  a  few  shipte, 
could  not  possibly  h^ye  been  worse,  or  more  per- 
niciously disposed  of;  had  it  been  sent  to  Spain, 
he  admits,  that  it  might  have  decided  the  fate  of 
that  country  ;  and  that  even  in  Germany,  or  in 
Italy,  a  well-timed  expedition  might  have  had  the 
greatest  hopes  of  success.    So  far  he  seems  to  rea-, 
son  well,  and  certainly  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  harm  that  we  might  have  done  him ;  hut 
when  he   adds,  that  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to 
act  upon  such  a  vigorous  policy  in  future,  his  own 
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anxiety  and  fears,  lest  we  should  adopt  it,  dearly 
betray  themselves.  Even  were  he  a  friend,  we 
might  tell  him,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  change 
a  bad  system  for  a  better ;  but  as  he  is  an  enemy, 
we  may  thank  liim .  for  his  remarks .  on  our  past 
conduct,  .and  follow  the  useful  lesson  that  they 
aflford  us,  by  ardently  embracing  a  policy,  which, 
by  his  own  confession,  had  we  acted  upon  it 
from  the  first,  would  have  ruined  him. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  form  a  precise  estimate  of 
the  present  or  past  force  of  the  French  armies,  it 
never  appears  to  have  been  such,  nor  does  it  now 
appear  to  be  such,  as  we  may  not  encounter  with 
the  fairest  and  most  promising  hopes  of  success. 
Lord  Hutchinson,  who,  whatever  his  opportuni-  • 
ties  may  have  been  of  judging  of  .the  French, 
must  be  allowed  a  proper  judge  of  the  Russian  ^ 
army  with  which  he  served,  said,  that  it  only 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
which  more  than  seventy  thousand  were  never 
collected  in  one  body.  Now,  as  these  seventy 
thousand  men,  although  by  his  lordship's  account, 
they  were  by  no  means  well  organized,  or  well 
supplied,  kept  the  French  in  check  for  a  long 
time ;  the  truth  of  Buonaparte's  remark,  that  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
that  war,  to  his  prejudice,  appears  to  me  fully 
evident. 

To  take  a  period,  however,  in  which  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  French  empire  was  brought 
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ihto  action  at  once,  namely,  the  summer  of  last 
year,  and  to  judge  of  it,  not  by  the  gasconades 
in  the  Moniteur,  but  by  an  estimate  of  the  force 
opposed  to  them  :  the  Spaniards,  even  before 
Blake's  defeats,  by  the  most  authentic  accounts^ 
never  had  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  men,  embodied  at  one  time: 
if  to  these  we  add  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  and 
the  Portuguese,  the  total  fprce  which  the  French 
had  to  encounter  in  the  peninsula,  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men.  This  force  was  never  properly  combined;  the^ 
greatest  part  of  it,'namely5the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, being  also  undisciplined  and  disorganized,  so 
thatj  in  reality,  they  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a  match  for  much  more  than  half  their  num* 
bers  of  well-commanded  veteran  troops,  in  battle. 
In  the  year  1809,  when  great  part  of  Spain  had 
been  overrun  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  combined  force  of  Spaniards,  English,  and 
Portuguese,  to  have  been  so  much  as  a  himdred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  At  that  time,  Buo- 
naparte was  on  the  Danube.  The  Austrian  army, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  battle  of  As- 
pern,  when  he  repulsed  Buonaparte,  was  only 
seventy- five  thousand  men.  In  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  its  force  is  computed  to  have  been  a  hun- 
dred thousand  j  nor  would  it  have  been  so  much 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  had  the  Arch- 
duke John  arrived  in  time  to  have  born  a  part  in 
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that  action.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  that  time 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  French  soldier  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany ;  Holland  was  left  almost 
destitute  of  troops ;  France  itself  was  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  being  totally  unprotected,  ex- 
cept by  a  set  of  miserable  conscripts  :  and  if  we 
mav  trust  the  Archduke  Charles's  accounts  of  his 
own  troops,  it  seems  to  have  been  their  miscon- 
duct, more  than  the  numbers  or  valour  of  the 
enemy,  that  caused  his  defeat  in  the  last  battle** 

*  Extracts  from  the  archdRkc  Charles's  general  order  of 
the  7th  of  July  (as  published  io  Lieut.  Miiller's  Relation  of 
the  Operations,  &c..of  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  bt' 
the  year  1809). 

*'  III  the  battle  of  yesterday,  the  troops  on  the  left  wirtg 
'*  in  no  respect  answered  the  expectations  I  had  cherished 
^^  respecting  them,  nor  the  hopes  I  had  formed,  the  im- 
^^  portancc  of  that  day  considered,  from  their  strong  and 
*'  advantageous  position. 

^'  The  disastrous  result  of  that  battle  must  be  ascribed  to 
'^  the  conduct  of  these  troops  ;  for  as  the  confusion  was  g»» 
*'  neral  amongst  them,  they  retreated  with  too  great  precis 
'^  pitation  and  disorder.  I  am  also,  with  some  exceptions, 
**  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  infantry.  Several  regi.* 
'^  ments  marched  forward  too  soon,  and  began  to  fire  with* 
«'  out  command.  They  wercj  besides,  so  crowded  together^ 
*^  thtat  they  galled  each  other  with  their  fire.  The  officers 
"•  were  not  able  to  rally  the  larger  bodies,  which  fled  in  dig- 
*^  order,  and  thus  the  ground  was  lost.  The  confused  cry, 
*'  which  was  heard  among  the  troops,  drowned  the  voice  of 
"  the  commanding  ofBcer. 

"  In  every  regiment  which  shall  hereafter  conduct  itself  ia 
^'  a  similar  manner,  the  tenth  man  shall  be  condemned  to 
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"Where,  then,  was  the  wonderful  French  force  ?-ii 
where  were  the  million  of  warriors,  whom  Buona- 
parte is  said  to  have  had  at  his  command,  if  i  20,0Q0 
Austrians, seemingly  deficient  in  discipline,brought 
him  to  a  stand  in  Germany*,  and  120,000  mixed 
troops,  most  of  them  irregulars,  kept  him  in  check 
in  Spain  ;  whilst  Murat,  who  was  loudly  threat-, 
ening  a  descent  in  Sicily,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
may  not  hav^e  been  without  his  apprehensions 
hiinsielf ;  for  out  of  the  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  under  his  orders,  I  can- 
not suppose  that  ^bove  one  half  are  French  troops, 
or  men  whom  he  can  fully  depend  upon.  More 
than  a  year  has  now  elapsed,  since  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Austria,  Buonaparte  so  fortunately  got 
rid  of  half  the  fof  ce  that  was  opposed  to  him* 

^^  die,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  other  regiments.  The 
**  commanding  officers  shall  be  cashiered,  and  all  other  offi- 
^^  ccrs  dismissed.  Cries  of  alarm  among  the  troops  shall  be 
^*  punished  with  death. 

"  It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  army  that  so  many  Stragglers 
*^  and  plunderers  are  found*'on  all  the  roads,  and  in  all  the 
*'  villages." 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  in  Paris 
subsequent  to  the  last  Austrian  campaign,  and  who  had 
good  opportunities  of  procuring  information,  that  Buona- 
parte's army,  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  although  all  theFrench 
territories,  north  of  the  Pyrenees  ou  one  side,  and  of  Naples 
on  the  other,  were  drained  of  soldiers,  in  onlcr  to  compose 
it,  did  not  exceed  80,000  men.  That  these  should  have 
beaten  100,000  Austrians,  is  accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
note. 

* 
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There  has  been,  subsequent  to  that  event,  no  truce> 
no  cessation  of  arms  between  him  and  his  other 
enemies ;  and  yet,  what  has  he  done  during  the 
interval  ?  He  has  been  threatening  a  great  deal,  it 
is  true,  but  sum  up  his  operations,  and  they  sa- 
vour more  of  impotency,  than  of  that  omnipo- 
tency  in  vrar,  which  he  so  impiously  affects,  and 
which  his  slaves  in  France,  and  his  slavish  or  pa- 
nicstruck  admirers  in  other  countries,  are  so 
fond  of  ascribing  to  him. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  seen,  that  240,000  men, 
neither  generally  well  disciplined  nor  well  com- 
bined, have  checked  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
empire,  it  is  evident,  that  the  troops,  whom 
Buonaparte  can  bring  into  the  field,  cannot 
exceed  that  number ;  but  if  we  choose  to  give 
his  armies  credit  for  any  thing  wonderful,  or 
vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  their 
generalship,,  valour,  &c.,  we  must  necessarily  make 
an  abatement  from  the  above  supposition,  and 
suppose  his  effective  milit^  force  to  be  a  great 
deal  less  than  240,000  men.  Hence  the  second 
observation,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
Moniteurs,  that  the  40,000  British,  who  were 

sent  to  Walcheren,  if  seasonably  employed  in 

• 

Spain,  or  if  employed  in  Italy  or  in  Germany,  be- 
fore the  Austrians  had  submitted,  might  have 
completely  ruined  Buonaparte^s  afiairs,  appears 
t9  me  perfectly  just ;  because  his  force  was  thea 
iji\  idcd  in  points  a  thousand  miles  distant  froia    . 
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each  other^  and  he  was  ahready  at  bay,  at  eVery^ 
point. 

To  judge  of  our  own  force  only,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  have  judged  of  that  of  the 
French,  the  two  armies  of  Spain  and  of  Walche- 
ren  comUned,  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  seventy  thousand  men ;  but  as  we  have  nevet 
yet  acted  upon  the  vigorous  system  of  the 
French ; — as  we  keep  a  large  force  often  in  gar« 
rison,  in  places  which  cannot  be  attacked  ;'--ai 
we  do  not,  also,  seem  to  have  adverted  sufficient* 
ly  to  this  circumstance,  that  an  attack  upon  any 
of  our  own  possessions,  whilst  the  enemy  is 
warmly  emjdoyed  on  the  continent,  would  be 
e:sceedin^y  precarious,  even  if  we  had  not  a  na* 
val  superiority ;  but,  by  reason  of  that  great  ad« 
vantage,  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  next  to  impossiUe ;  and,  at  all  efents^ 
must  lead  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  French 
troops  employed  in  it ; — ^it  ^^ipears  to  me  that  we 
may,  without  the  smallest  danger  to  our  safety,  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies,  employ  120,000  soldiers 
upon  constant  service  agidnst  the  enemy ;'— which 
would  be  by  far  the  most  pofitic  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  most  saving  both  of  men  and  of 
money,  and  the  most  effectual  for  brin^g  it  to 
a  g^rious  and  speedy  conclusion.  As  we  mighty 
in  this  case,  always  meet  the  French  with  equal, 
often  with  superior  numbers,  we  might  totally 
abandon  the  defensive  system  upon  which  w# 
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have  hitherto  acted.     Instead  of  offering  battle, 
according  to  our  common  practice,  we  might  al- 
ways attack  our  enemy ;  and  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  rally,   or  to  treat  with  us  upon  equal 
terms,  after  a. victory,  which  we  have  generally 
done  y  we  might  push  every  success  to  the  utmost, 
and  continue  the  action,  or  the  pursuit,  night  and 
day,  until  we  totally  destroyed  him.   And  by  this 
system,  destroy  him  we  must,  unless  he  chose  ta 
throw  down  his  arms  j  for  such  must  be  the  fete 
of  a  French  army,  compleatly  defeated,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  and  in  most  countries  of 
Europe  ;  so  much  are  the  French  detested  by  Xht 
peasants.     And  as  I  put  no  faith  in  the  miradesy 
which  it  is  said  may  be  effected  by  the  French 
power,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  army  would  be  a  greater  blow  ta 
Buonaparte  than  to  ourselves. 

If  we  set  aside  the  embodied  militia  of  the  BritisBi 
islands,  which  is,  at  this  moment,  equal  in  disci- 
pline to  most  regular  armies,  adding  to  it  a  suf- 
ficient proportion  of  British  cavalry  and  artillery^ 
in  order  to  render  it  efficient  ^  we  shall  thus  have 
an  army  for  Lome  defence,  equal  in  numbers  to 
those  with  which  Buonaparte  gained  most  ofhis  late 
victories.  Add  to  this  the  body  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  well-equipped  volunteers  and 
local  militia-men,  who  may  be  called  out,  in  case  of 
invasion,  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular J  and  it  must  be  allowed,   that  without  a 
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single  soldier  of  the  line,  native  or  foreign,  we 
are  superabundantly  strong  in  England, — much 
stronger  than  Spain  was,  when  Buonaparte  poured 
his  legions  into  that  country.  Hence,  with  the 
exception  of  a  proportion  of  cnvalry  and  artillery, 
as  before  observed,  and  of  a  few  regiments  of  the 
lin^,  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  in  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  insure  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  that  island,  the  whole  mass  of  the  regular  army 
of  Great  Britain  is  disposable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  nuuiber  of  troops  usually  kept  in 
India  need  not  be  increased,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sicily,  all  our  other  colonies  are  perfectly 
unassailable. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  considering  the  immense  body  of  regular  sol- 
diers kept  on  constant  pay  by  this  country,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  in- 
crease our  national  military  establishment,  which 
appears  strong  enough  to  furnish  a  force  of 
120,000  men,  for  incessant  actual  service*  j  and 

*  Iji  February,  1807^^  we  had  89,617  effective  regular. 
soUliiis,  cavalry  and  infautry,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  ArtiU 
ler) ,  kc.  employed  upon  home  service.  That  month,  the 
battle  of  Prussian  Kylau  was  fought  between  the  French  and 
our  then  allies,  the  Russians.  (See  Accounts  relating  to 
the  army,   ordered  to  be  printed,  March  1808.) 

AV  iihout  enteriiiir  into  a  detailed  accwi-nt  of  our  estimated 
military  estabiiiliiuent,  which,  if  complei.e,  would  have  been 
considerably  greater;  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns 
laid  before  parliament^  that  the  cJicctivc  force  of  the  British 
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this  will  be  amply  suflcicient  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  empire,  because  it  is  as  great 
a  number  as  Buonaparte  has  ever  been  able  to 
act  with,  in  the  same  part  of  the  continent ;  and 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  certainly  cannot 
be  supposed,  either  to  have  increased  his  re- 
sources or  his  reputation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
display  greater  energy  in  future  *. 

army,  on  the  1st  of  February  1808,  was  as  follows : — 
Cavalry  26,520 :  Infantry,  including  the  foot  guards^  178,295: 
Ordnance  corps  (consisting  of  Artillery,  horse  artillery,  and 
gunner  driyers,  besides  Engineers,  and  military  artificers), 
24,781  :  total  229,596  e£fective  regular  troops.  The  effec- 
tiTe  force  of  the  militia  at  the  same  period  was  77,164,  ex* 
elusive  of  men  inrollcd  but  not  joined,  the  number  of  whom 
in  Great  Britain  alone  amounted  to  9,589.  Hence  the  total 
of  our  effective  force,  of  men  under  arms  kept  on  constant 
pay,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1808,  was  no  leaf 
than  306,760;  of  whom,  probably,  about  9-lOths  were 
British. 

I  have  seen  no  general  official  return,  of  a  later  date  than 
the  above  period  ;  but  the  royal  artillery  has  since  been  aug- 
mented ;  we  hear  of  no  reductions  in  the  line ;  and  the 
Brunswickers,  and  Portuguese  army  have  been  taken  into 
pay ;  so  that  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  empire 
must  now  be  much  greater^  than  it  was  then. 

*  Let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  our  resources 
were  much  less,  than  1  have  estimated  them,  so  that  they 
would  not  permit  us  to  employ  above  70,000  British  troops 
}n  constant  warfare ;  the  enemy  could  not  bring  a  greater 
number  than  the  above  to  bear  upon  us  in  bne  body,  on 
^ny  part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  country  which  we  choote 
for  the  scene  of  action,  must  be  very  poor  in  men  and.  still 
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Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  if  we  adopt  thvi 
vigorous  system,  that  the  annual  casualties  of^ 
the  British  army,  in  the  generally  hellthy  cli- 
mates of  the  continent,  will  much  exceed  those 
of  former  periods  of  the  war,  which  we  know 
by  experience,  that  the  country  is  fully  capable 
of  making  good :  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that,  in  spite  of  our  destructive  West  India  cam- 
paigns, now  happily  terminated,  both  the  strength 
of  the  army,  and  the  population  of  the  British 
islands,  have  been  constantly  upon  the  increase 
from  the  time  that  we  first  commenced  hostili- 
ties with  the  French  republic.  Indeed,  the 
average  yearly  mortality  in  our  army,  when  em- 
ployed upon  the  hardest  service,  must  bear  so 
small  a  ratio  to  our  total  population,  that  were 
the  former  even  double  of  what  it  has  hitherto 
been,  the  loss  of  men  could  never  be  felt  by  us. 

The  population  of  every  country  has  a  natural 
tendency,  at  all  times,  to  increase  beyond,  and 
is  only  limited  by,  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  . 
its  agriculture  and  other  arts  afford  to  its  na- 
tives. Increase  the  industry  of  a  poor,  inactive, 
nation,  and  its  numbers  will  increase :  diminish 

poorer  in  courage,  if  its  resources  will  not,  in  a  short 
time,  enable  us  to  put  70,000  British  upon  a  par  with 
12O5OOO  French.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
average  proportion  of  native  Frenchmen  out  of  that  num- 
'ber,  whom  we  might  have  to  encounter,  ,can  seldom  or 
iiever  be  supposed  to  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  whole. 
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the  industry,  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and 
its  population  will  suffer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  numbers  of  the  people,  whether 
from  a  sudden  desire  of  emigration,  from  un- 
healthy seasons,  from  furnishing  large  armies  for 
foreign  wars,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatso-? 
ever,  be  diminished  in  an  unusual  proportion,, 
in  any  country ;  the  increased  average  loss  of 
men  will,  in  all  cases,  be  made  good,  by  a  pro- 
portional incrcabc  in  the  population;  provided 
that  the  industry  of  those  who  survive  or  remain 
at  home  be, not  diminished,  or  the  means  of 
exercising  it  cut  off  from  any  branch  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  defensive  war,  against  invading  armies 
spread  over  a  country,  is  therefore  not  merely 
destructive  to  the  troops  employed,  but  it  wastes 
and  destroys,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  mass 
of  the  pacific  population,  because,  as  I  before  ob- . 
served,  it  necessarily  robs  them  of  almost  all  their 
former  means  of  subsistence.  Hence,  internal 
war  of  any  kind,  whether  against  a  domestic 
or  a  foreign  enemy,  may  be  compared  to  the 
heat  of  a  deadly  fever  preying  upon  the  vitals, 
whilst  external  wars,  like  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
may  be  often  beneficial,  sometimes  oppressive, 
but  never  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  a  state*, 

^  Lord  Bacon,  and  after  him  Gibbon,  from  ivhom  I  have 
1)orrowed  this  simile,  make  the  comparison  between  foreign 
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The  number  of  men,  in  any  country  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  those  "employed  in  any  profession  in 
patticular,  are,  in  short,  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  demand,  not  to  the  casualties  *  ;  and  the  same 
reasoning  hdids  good  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace^ 
with  respect  to  the  warlike  as  wall  as  to  the 
pacific  professions.  Some  trades  are  more  un- 
healthy than  others ;  a  manufacturer  for  instance 
is  more  unhea  thy  than  a  farmer,  and  an  officer 
or  soldier,  upon  actual  service  before  an  enemy^ 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  of  all  ^ 
but  as  men  are  always  found  in  abundance  to 

and  civil  war  only,  .bat  it  is  no  less  jast  and  siiriking  in  the 
more  extensive  manner  in  which  I  have  used  it. 

*  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  losses 
in  the  incessant  wars,  which  they  carried  on  for  centuries, 
never  experienced  any. want  of  men  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  commonwealth;  bat  wereteTen  able  to  send- eoloRies 
abroad,  out  of  their  redundant  population..  Afterwards 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  the  armies  were  genei^llf 
kept  in  camps  and  garrisons^  where  a  soldier  is  perhaps  the 
healthiest  of  all  professions  ;  th?  Roman  population  in  Italy 
had  greatly  diminished  and  was  visibly  declining  every  day, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  division  of  property,  and  to  the  * 
pernicious  and  monstrous  increase  of  domestic  slafery^ 
which  had  left  the  poorer  class  of  free  citizens  without  any 
means  of  subsistence,  but  pvblic  charity.  Nothing  caqt 
afford  a  stronger  proof,  that  the  total  average  populatiom 
in  any  country  can  never  be  affected  by  the  annual  nunu 
ber  of  deaths,  but  depends,  solely  and  exclusively^  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  afforded  to  the  living. 
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serve  as  manufacturers,  wherever  there  is  a  de- 
mand,, and  as  manufactures,  although  confessedly 
an  unhealthy  .employment,  are  found  to  increase 
not  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  a  nation ;  so  will 
there  be  no  want  of  men  for  soldiers,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  them.    Consequently,  after 
the  military  establishment  of  a  country  shall  once 
have  been  fixed,  in  proportion  to  its  resources, 
if  it  can  prevent  an  enemy  from  striking  at  its 
domestic  industry,  which  it  can  only  do  by  U 
vigorous  oflfensive  system,  it  may  carry  on  war 
for    ever,  sometimes  losing    more,    sometimes 
fewer  men  annually,  without  its  population  be- 
ing in  the  least  diminished. 

It  might  certainly,  on  the  first  view  of  the 
question,  be  apprehended,  that  the  annusd  losses 
of  1 20,000  men  constantly  exposed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  war,  could  not  be  repaired,  without 
detriment  to  the  population  of  this  country ;  but 
if  the  principles,  upon  which  I  have  just  rea- 
soned, be  admitted,  any  objections  to  a  vigorous 
continental  warfare,  founded  upon  such  an  ap- 
prehension, however  natural,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  perfectly  groundless  and  chimerical.  An4 
these  principles,  which  had  before  received  the  ' 
sanction  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  *, 
have  lately  been  elucidated  in  the  most  ample 

♦   See  particularly  the  Wealth   of   Nations,   Book   I, 
iChap.  viii. 
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manner  by  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  Essay  on  Popula- 
tion, to  which  I  refer  those  who  entertain  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  for  a  complete  dethonstration 
of  them. 

It  even  appears  to  me,  that  when  an  opulent 
nation  like  Great  Britain  suddenly  sets  on  foot 
a  large  navy  and  army  after  a  peace,  or  wheu 
during  a  war  she  increases  these  establishments  ; 
by  thus  aflFording  greater  employment  for  men  of 
all  ranks  of  society,  she  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  find  her  population,  not  'merely  not 
diminished,  but  greatly  augmented  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  war,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if 
some  new  branch  of  industry  that  required  many 
thousand  hands,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  en- 
terprise of  individuals  *. 

But  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  manufacture, 
although  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to 
the  labouring  poor  in  particular,  will,  by  causing 
a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  be  ob- 
noxious to  all  master  manufacturers  previously 
ei^tablished  in  a  country}    in  like  manner  the 


*  After  a  long  war,  though  the  total  population  of  a  state 
may  be  increased,  the  number  of  women  in  the  country  will 
bear  rather  a  greater  ratio  to  that  of  men,  than  it  would  have 
done  during  an  equal  interyal  of  peace.  This  circumstance, 
which  can  be  no  disadvantage  any  where,  would  only  tend, 
in  England,  to  give  a  greater  scope  for  female  industry, 
many  branched  of  which  have  been  usurped  by  the  male 

BGX. 
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equipment,  and  the  recruiting  of  fleets  and  of 
armies  in  time  of  war,  which  produces  the  same 
eflFect,  will  iilways  be  complained  of  hy  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  farmers,  as  w^ell  as  of  master 
manufacturers  and  artificers  of  every  description, 
although  it  gives  a  stimulus,  not  a  check,  to  the 
industry  and  po^^ulation  of  the  couutry  in  gene- 
ral. The  notion,  that  a  large  army  can  be  pre- 
judicial to  agriculture,  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, is  therefore  as  fallacious,  but  if  carried  into 
practice  would  be  infinitely  more  pernicious  to 
the  state,  than,  the  contrary  opinion,  advanced 
by  lord  Bacon,  v/hich  we  have  before  noticed : 
for  the  people  who  buy  cloth  of  foreigners,  whe- 
ther cheaper  or  dearer  than  they  could  make  it 
at  home,  may  if  they  have  good  laws,  enjoy  happi- 
ness, wealth  and  glory  ;  but  every  nation  which 
hires  foreign  valour  to  defend  it  must  perish. 

The  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in,  or  at  least  can 
only  be  preserved  by  its  strength  and  courage; 
hence,  although  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  strongly 
deprecate  all  commercial  restrictions  and  monopo- 
lies, enacted  with  a  view  to  promote  the  exclusive 
manufacture  or  sale  of  our  own  commodities,  or 
of  those  of  any  allied  nation ;  because  they  say, 
that  such  regulations  injure  ourselves  as  much, 
as  they  do  the  rival  or  enemy,  against  whose 
commerce  they  are  directed ;  yet  the  latter  ad- 
mits  that  the  navigation  act,  by  which  we  esta* 
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blished  a,  monopoly,  tendings  greatly  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  British  seamen,  who  in  time  of 
war  are  the  defenders  of  the  state,  was  a  wise 
and  admirable  measure,  notwithstanding  that  we 
might  have  got  our  wares  transported  somewhat 
cheaper  by  a  free  competition  between  our  own 
shipping  and  that  of  other  nations,  had  no  such 
/  act  existed.  But  as  a  nation  can  neither  defend.^ 
itself,  nor  extend  its  power  by  seamen  alone,  the 
same  wise  principle  of  policy,  that  dictated  out 
navigation  act,  ought  to  be  extended  to  our  mi- 
litary affairs,  so  as  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  fa- 
vour of  British  soldiers  as  well  as  of  British  sea^ 
men,  to  the  exclusion  of  fbreigners. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  radically  con- 
trary to  this  salutary  principle,  than  our  subsi- 
dizing policy,  by  which  we  exclusively  encour- 
aged the  soldiers,  and  supported  the  military  es- 
tablibhments  of  foreign  princes,  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  own.  The  pernicious  effects  of  this  pofrcy 
have  already  been  stated ;  but  the  same  objections 
do  not  apply  to  taking  foreign  troops  into  our 
own  national  service,  or  even  an  ally's  troops 
occasionally  into  pay  under  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, provided  that,  like  the  Romans,  we 
always  have  them  under  complete  command  and 
control,  and  never  allow  them  to  form  more  than;' 
half  of  any  efficient  army  in  the  field.  In  coun- 
tries which  are  the  scat  of  war,  and  whose  inha- 
bitants take  an  interest  in  the  event,  there  can 
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never  be  a  difficulty  in  raising  foreign  troops  to 
any  number  required ;  and  as  the  revenues  of  all 
the  countries,-' which  I  have  recommended  us  to 
conquer,  will  be  added  to  our  own,  a  vigorous 
continental  warfare,  if  we  enter  into  it  with  pro- 
per energy,  will  feed  itself,  supplying  its  own  ex- 
tra-consumption of  men  and  money,  without  any 
additional  burthen  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  already  stated  that  an  unnecessary  in- 
adequacy of  force  has  generally  been  prgudidal 
to  our  views  ;  nor  can  speedy  or  splendid  results 
ever  be  expected  in  war  by  those  who  act  upon 
such  a  system.  But  it  may  often  be  impossible 
for  a  nation,  however  great  or  populous,  to  bring 
a  superior  Qt  even  an  equal  force  into,  the  field 
against  her  enemy  in  every  point,  which  must  be 
contested.  In  that  case,,  what  cannot  be  efiected 
in  one  campaign  must  be  pursued  in  a  second^  a 
third,  and  so  on  for  ever ;  for  the  minds  of  the 
war-statesman  and  of  the  soldier  ought  to  be 
steeled  with  inflexible  perseverance,  the  sure 
fore-runner  of  victory,  and  the  retriever  of  every 
disaster ;— but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  want 
of  this  necessary  quality,  which  no  numbers  can 
supply,  has  often  been  still  more  pernicious  to  us 
in  our  military  afiairs,  than  the  inadequacy  of  our 
force. 

After  our  evacuation  of  Toulon,  we  carried 
our  arms  into  Corsica,  and,  although  some  of 
our  principal  military  officers  seem  to  have  de« 
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sponded  from  the  first,  we  succeeded,  with  a 
very  small  fofrce,  in  getting  complete  possession 
of  that  island,  through  the  assistance  of  its  in- 
habitants. '  This  harmony  was  not  lasting.  Cer- 
tain financial  regulations/  made  by  us  proving 
offensive  to  the  warlike  peasants,  they  deter- 
mined upon  resistance ;  we,  on  coercion.  A  little 
British  army  of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  ac- 
cordingly,  took  the  field  to  inforce  obedience, 
but  it  was  in  a  short  time  surrounded  by  very 
superior  numbers,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  had  neither  the  means  of  subsistence, 
of  escape,  nor  of  battle :  I  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  .learn,  that,  in  the  convention  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Corsicans  demanded  more  than  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  decrees,  or,  that  they  had 
the  smallest  wish  to  shake  oflF  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain. 

When  Spain  afterwards  joined  the  French  re- 
public, our  naval  force  for  a  moment  became  in- 
ferior to  that  of  our  enemies  ;  and  we  evacuated 
Corsica; — by  which  dewSponding  measure  we 
literally  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  French,  after 
having  been  at  all  the  trouble  and  expence  of  ex- 
pelling that  nation.  Had  we  submitted  patiently 
to  the  humiliation  incurred,  in  our  dispute  with 
the  Corsicans,  from  having  unfortunately  adopted 
measures,  which  our  numbers  proved  inadequate 
to  carry  into  effect  by  force,  we  might,  by  re-con- 
,ciliating  that   people  (or   perhaps  without    it), 
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have  defended  the  fortresses  against  the  French, 
till  our  victorious  fleets  could  once  more  have 
assumed  the  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean : 
and  the  history  of  the  world  has  proved,  that  the 
possession  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  such  an 
island  as  Corsica,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  may  at  first  be  independent,  or  hostile, 
gives  a  preponderating  influence,  and  leads,  by 
degrees,  to  absolute  dominion  over  them. 

About  the  same  time,  we  also  evacuated  the 
island  of  Capraja,  which  we  had  taken  from  the 
Genoese  only  a  month  before. 

Next  followed  our  first  evacuation  of  Porto 
Ferrajo,  in  January  1797,  after  we  had  been 
about  half  a  year  in  possession  of  it.  Thus  we 
voluntarily  excluded  ourselves  from  the  Medi- 
terranean :  but  the  want  of  a  footing  in  that  part 
of  the  world  seems  soon  to  have  been  felt,  for 
the  year  following  we  took  Minorca,  which  we 
afterwards  evacuated  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Our  conduct  towards  Malta  has  partly  been 
stated ;  but  our  timid  irresolute  measures  hav? 
not  yet  been  fully  developed.  We  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  got  possession  of  that  island  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  if  it  be  true,  as  was  generally  be* 
lieved  in  the  army,  that  orders  from  a  superior 
power  had  actually  arrived  for  evacuating  it,  a 
little  before  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison, 
under  an  impression  that  the  enterprise  was  hope* 
less ;  which  order  our  commanders  on  the  spot. 
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better  informed  of  the  state  of  things,  took  upoti 
themselves  to  dispense  with*f  Our  policy  too  in 
respect  to  the  people  of  the  island,  from  first  tp 
last,  has  been  the  most  crooked  possible.  During 
the  whole  of  the  tedious  blockade,  it  was  fully 
understood  and  believed  by  the  Maltese,  that  we^ 
by  whom  they  submitted  to  be  governed,  would 
never  abandon  them :  and  although  they  did  not 
require  us  to  bind  ourselves  by  any  positive  con* 
tract  or  treaty,  to  that  eflfect ;  this  only  showed 
so  much  the  greater  confidence  in  our  good  faith. 
Whilst  they,  thus  implicitly  relying  in  us,  were 
manfully  fighting  in  our  behalf,  it  appears  that 
we  not  only  admitted  the  Sicilian  government  to 
entertain  hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  Malta, 
to  which  it  advanced  some  obsplete  claims  t;  but 

♦  I  haTe  also  been  told,  that  prcTious  to  the  landing  of 
our  troops  in  Egypt  in  1801,  some  of  the  officers  desponded, 
and  wished  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  go  away  without 
attempting  any  thing,  after  having  paraded  his  force  in 
Aboukir  roads. 

-f-  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  first  named  governor  of  Malta 
by  the  court  of  Palermo ;  but  the  Maltese,  whose  confidence 
and  affections  he  had  previously  gained,  obeyed  him  as  a 
British,  never  a^  a  Sicilian  officer.  In  advancing  these  am  • 
bitious  pretensions,  the  ministers  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
with  an  imbecility  conspicuous  in  every  thing  but  their  poli« 
tical  intrigues,  had  almost  allowed  those  whom  they  called 
their  subjects  to  perish  of  hunger.  Indeed,  the  power, 
which  unfortunately  they  possessed  for  a  short  time,  of 
starving  the  Maltese  to  death,  was  the  only  title  they  had 
to  interfere  with  the  latter.     The  pusillanimity,  and  want 

PART  I.  L  L 
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that  we  had  it  even  in  serious  contemplation  ta 
give  it  up  to  the  Russians*  ;  a  nation,  who,  in 
their  public  treatment  of  their  subjects  in  the 
Mediterranean,  have  shown  themselves  more 
rapacious  and  tyrannical,  and  in  their  private  de- 
portment more  insolent,  than  the  French.  Had 
this  project  been  carried  into  eflfect,  the  Maltese 
would  have  considered  it  as  a  much  more  shames 
fill  and  perfidious  act,  than  they  did  our  arrange- 
ment for  re-subjecting  them  to  the  order  of  St. 
John,  upon  which  I  have  already  commented. 

Even  now  our  intentions  must  appear  very 
problematical,  for,  solemnly  as  it  was  requested 
by  the  Maltese,  through  their  deputies  whom  they 
sent  to  petition  his  Majesty  against  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  no  public  pledge  has  yet  been  grafted, 
that  the  government  of  this  country  will  ^ot 
abandon  them,  in  case  of  another  peace.  Uat3 
we  set  the  minds  of  that  deserving  people  at 

•f  zeal  for  their  master's  serf  ice,  sho^D  by  the-  wpeA6t^ 
bf&cers  ciril  and  military,  and  the  horrible  injasdce  and 
cruelties  committed  in  the  name^  of  the  Sicilian  goreriuhent^ 
are  well  depicted  in  Sir  T.  Troubridge's  letters  (sec  Messrs 
Clarke  and  M^Arthur's  Life  of  Lord  Nelson). 

*  A  general  officer  now  dead,  who  was  intended  fop  ft 
Command  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  blockade  b( 
^alta,  is  said  to  have  had  his  appointment  cancelled^  b6» 
^ause  he  objected  to  our  jmpporting  the  Maltese,  in  their 
feslstancc  to  France,  under  any  views,  which  he  nu^t  no^ 
^cimmunioate  to  that  people^ 
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ease  upon  this  point,  they  may  te  qtiiet  and 
friendly,  but  tcan  never  think  themselves  bound 
in  duty  to  be  zealous  or  even  faithful  subjects  o£ 
Great  Britain;  for  any  supreme  governmetot^- 
which,  in  its  strength  and  prosperity,  seeno^? 
coldly  and  unfedingly  to  speculate,  as  a-  matter 
of  indifference,  upon,  whether  it  shall  protect  or 
sacrifice  its  dependencies,  can  never  expect  alle* 
glance  from  the  latter  in  the  hour  of  its  adver- 
sity. We  are  fully  as  capable  of  defending 
Malta,  as  we  are  of  defending  the  Isle  of  Wight*; 
and  if  we  hesitate  to  t^U  the  Maltese,  that  we 
will  maintain  the  one  with  as  much  obstiniacy 
as  the  other,  we  leave  them  to  draw  inferences 
unfavourable  either  to  our  good  £dth,  or  to  our 
firmness  and  couragd,  both  equally  degrading  to 
the  national  character,  and  ruinous  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain, 

When  we  landed  in  Egypt,  in  1807^  we  found 
three  parties,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  and  Albanians  ; 
the  first  of  whom  were  necessarily  our  enemies ; 
the  second,  our  frieiids;  the  third,  hostile  to  the 
Turks,  would  probably  have  remained  neutral,  had  . 
we  left  them  unmolested ;  and  it  might  even,  per- 
haps, have  been  politic  to  have  negociated  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  part  of  them  into  our- own 
service*  The  peasants  of  Egypt,  and  their  chiefs, 
were  devoted  to  our  interests*  The  Bedowin 
Arabs,  too,  were  amicably  ^lisposed  towards  us. 
By  the  fortunate  capture  of  Alexandria,  we  got  a 

• 
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firm  footing  in  the  country  j  and,  small  as  our 
numbers  were,  there  was  no  armed  fo*'ce  in 
Egypt  capable  of  encountering  us  In  the  open 
field :  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  noblest 
prospects  of  ultimate  conquest  lay  before  us*  j  and 
the  blessings  of  two  millions  of  people,  with  the 
revenues  of,  naturally,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  would  have  rewarded  our  labours.  Our 
next  enterprise  was  to  attack  the  Albanians  in  Ro- 
setta,  by  whom  we  were  twice  repulsed.  Was  that 
any  reason  why,  instead  of  seeking  to  retrieve 
our  disgrace,  by  drawing  these  barbarians  into  a 
pitched  battle,  at  some  future  opportunity,  we 
should  despair  of  success,  and  evacuate  Alexan^ 
dria,  without  waiting  to  be  attacked  ?  By  this 
unhappy  step,  the  laurels  gained  in  our  former 
campaign  have  been  blighted,  and  our  so  much 
boasted  atchievements  under  Abercromby  and 
Hutchinson  have  only  served  to  throw  the  unhap- 
py natives  of  Egypt  under  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  yokes,  that  of  an  undisciplined  half-sav2^ 
army,  subsisting  by  plunder,  who  acknowledge 
no  law  nor  government  of  any  Idnd,  setting  at 
total  defiance  our  friends,  the  Turks,  whom  we 
professed  to  cestore  in  our  first,  and  with  whom, 
we  nominally  capitulated,  in  our  second  expedition* 

*  These  prospects  only  opeocd,  after  Alexandria,  by  far 
the  strongest  placq  in  l^gypt,  Iiad  surrendered  to  us  witli- 
04it  resistance.  If  we  ever  go  to  that  country  again,,  we 
.shall  do  well  not  to  calculate  upon  such,  wonderful  g04^ 

fort  one. 
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Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  Charles  the 
fourth  of  Spain  was  a  vassal  of  France,  and  at 
war  'With  us,  it  was  a  thing  perfectly  just,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  our  interests,  to  e&ct 
the  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  This  we  attempted,  and  of  all 
enterprises  in  which  a  nation  ever  engaged,  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  the  most 
easy  and  almost  certain  of  success,  and  yet  we 
failed. 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  officers 
employed  in  South  America,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  recent  events,  the  universal  wish  of 
the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  other  parts 
of  that  continent,  was  independence.  This  we 
refused  them.  Still  they  would  have  been  coo- 
tented  to  place  themselves  under  the  British  go- 
vernment, provided  we  would  promise  never  to 
restore  them  to  their  ancient  masters ;  such  was 
their  hatred  of  Old  Spain.  This  we  also  refused 
them.  Rnding,  therefore,  that  brutal  force 
seemed  to  be  the  only  rule  of  our  conduct,  they, 
who  were  our  natural  allies,  became  our  deadly 
enemies. 

In  spite  of  their  animosity,  however,  we  took 
Monte  Video  by  assault,  and  we  certainly  had  the 
fairest  prospects  of  conquering  the  country,  at 
the  time  when  the  unfortunate  attack  up(m 
Buenos  Ayres  was  made.  Even  after  that  dis- 
aster,  there  was  no  reason  tQ  despair  $  for  siq>- 
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posing  that  the  project  of  reducing  the  tovm  by  can- 
nonade proved  ineflFectual,  and  that  consequently 
we  had  been  obliged  to  reimbark  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  this  ought  to  have  been  attempted 
instead  of  disgracefully  evacuating  the  country. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  operation  would  have 
been  attended  with  any  great  risk,  because  after 
being  baffled  in  our  attack  upon  the  capital,  we 
still  should  have  been  strong  enough  to  beat  the 
irregulars,  who  defended  it,  in  the  open  field  ; 
so  that  could  we  once  have  brought  them  to 
action,  our  re-imblrkation  would  have  been  per-^ 
fectly  safe.  At  most,  it  cannot  be  supposed3 
that  we  could  have  lost  more  than  our  rear  guard 
in  that  operation,  which  I  admit  is  hazardous^ 
but  so  is  every  tMng  in  wan  Our  loss  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  2,500  men,  which  was  about 
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one  fourth  of  our  army:  let  us  suppose  that 
we  had  lost  1000  or  1,500  more,  before  we  got 
mto  our  transports  in  the  Plata,  we  still  had  force 
more  than  enough  to  have  maintained  our  foot* 
ing  at  Monte  Video,  and  to  have  kept  the  country 
around  it  in  subjection,  till,  by  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  we  might  have  been  enabled 
to  attempt  new  enterprises. 

That  we  should  have  evacuated  South  Ame« 
rica,  without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving the  credit  of  the  British  arms,  and  of 
chastising  our  presumptuous  antagonists,  I  shall, 
a$  a  soldier,  always  lament  j  but  the  disappoint^ 


itient  of  our  views  of  conquest,  in  that  remofe 
region,  does  not  appear  to  me  a,  thing  to  be  re- 
gretted, because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  our" 
policy  to  aggrandize  ourselves  in  the  New  World. 
The  next  possessions  that  we  evacuated  were' 
Danish  Zealand,  and  Walcheren,  in  consequence? 

» 

of  which  measures,  although  we  are  still  at  war 
with  the  governments  of  both  these  countries, 
we  cannot  even  profit  by  our. success,  as  it  ap- 
pears was  our  intention,  had  we  succeeded  in 
South  America,  to  get  good  terms  for  ourselves 
at  a  general  peace. 

It  must  be  supposed  by  other  nations,  that  our 
only  reason  for  evacuating  Zealand,  was  a  fear  of 
not  'being  able  to  defend  it,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  we  have  subsequently  been  search- 
ing  for  harbours,  amongst  all  the  little  worthless 
islands  in  the  Baltic.  In  a  former  part  of  this 
essay,  I  have  stated  how  often,  upon  an  average, 
the  Great  Belt  is  said  to  be  frozen  over  j  but 
whether  it  ever  was  or  will  be  frozen,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  transport  of  military  stores,  is  a  thing  which 
yet  remains  to  be  proved.  And  until  this  is 
proved,  every  man  who  entertains  his  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  of  which  number.  I  am  one, 
may  be  fully  Warranted  in  stating  his  opinion, 
that  we  might  have  defended  Zealand,  as  easily^ 
as  we  may  defend  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Besides 
that  J  even  admitting  an  attack  over  the  ice  to  be 
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practicable  at  stated  intervals ;  nothing  could  be 
more  favourable  to  our  own  views  in  war,  or 
more  absurd  on  the  part  of  our  enemy,  than 
his  keeping  a  large  army,  such  as  would  be  re- 
quisite for  this  object,  waiting  ten  or  twelve  years 
idle  and  useless  in  Jutland,  in  hopes  of  a  hard 
winter;  whose  generals  might  make  us  laugh^ 
from  time  to  time,  by  publishing  remarks  upon 
the  thermometer,  still  more  stupid  and  absurd, 
than  Murat's  blustering  dispatches,  from  what 
may  be  called,  at  this  moment,  the  threatening 
army  of  Sicily. 

If  the  people  of  Walcheren  could  ascribe  our 
evacuation  of  their  island  to  a  fear  of  the  ridicu* 
lous  threats  of  Buonaparte,  that,  as  soon  as  win- 
ter set  in,  he  would  march  an  immense  army  to 
attack  us,  over  channels  which  are  never  frozen, 
they  must  think  us  the  most  timid  and  cre- 
dulous of  nations.  If  that  measure  originated 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  our  own  prudential  policy.  But 
in  neither  case  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  means 
which  our  enemy  had  of  driving  us  out.  A  few 
undisciplined  Dutch  and  Flemish  patriots  in  for* 
mer  times  defended  it  successfully  against  the 
vast  military  power  of  Philip  the  second  of  Spain, 
in  spite  both  of  its  climate,  and  of  the  ice,  had 
any  existed. 

Here  then  we  see  that  we  had  in  some  countries 
a  firm  footing,  in  others  absolute  possession.) 
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that  in  the  former,  from  our  naval  superiority, 
we  could  have  brought  a  greater  force  tq  follow 
up  our  first  successes,  or  to  repair  our  disasters, 
agsunst  every  enemy  that  opposed  us,  and  that  in 
the  latter,  by  the  same  ad  vantage,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  our  enemy  could  even  get  at  us,  or  at 
least,  attack  us  with  the  smallest  hope  of  success; 
and  yet  we  abandoned  them  all,  either  on  account 
of  some  trifling  reverses,  or  from  caprice,  if  nor 
from  imaginary  fears.     Corsica,  Egypt,  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  Danish  Zealand,  Wal- 
cheren,   the  island  of  Elba,  to  which  we  had 
nearly  added  Malta,  and  to  which,  so  deeply  has 
this  spirit  infected  our  minds,  I  know  that  an 
officer  of  great  reputation  deceased,   would,  if 
his  private  opinion  had  been  followed,  willingly 
have  added  Sicily*^— from  which,  if  we  are  here« 
after  expelled,  it  will  be,  by  our  own  feeble  de- 
sponding measures  alone,  never  by  the  power  of 
any  enemy : — ^all  these  evacuations  actual  or  in« 
tended  were  totally  unnecessary.  I  shall  say  nothing 

*  In  the  aboTe  instances  which  I  hare  giyen  of  pur 
national  desponding  evacuating  spirit,  I  am  sensible,  thi&t  ihe<  ' 
same  enterprises  were  not  always  planned  and  despaired  of 
by  the  same  men ;  bnt  that  some  places  occupied  by  one 
ministry  were  abandoned  by  their  successors ;  some  were 
cTacuatcd  by  orders  from  his  Majesty's  minfeters  at  home, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  commanders  on  the  spot ;  others 
were  evacuated  by  the  latter,  without  the  approbation  df 
the  former.  I  have  not  entered  into  these  details  for  ro»* 
9ons  contained  in  page  ll» 
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of  otir  numberless  retreats  and  rdmbarka-^ 
tionS)  in  continental  expeditions,  because,  whe» 
ther  they  may  not  have  been  in  general  ne^ 
cessary  may  bear  dispute,  excepting  our  aban« 
donment  of  Galicia,  which  can  scarcely  be  de-* 
fended  on  that  pica,  it  having  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  character  and 
disposition  of  our  allies,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
from  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  powers  of  the 
French.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the 
British  army  suffered,  in  Galicia,  all  the  evils  of 
defeat,  before  it  encountered  the  enemy;  and 
after  all,  it  proved  superior  to  that  very  enemy, 
in  battle,  from  whom  we  had  deemed  k  necesr 
sary  to  make  such  a  rapid  retreat. 

When  we  consider  this  desponding  s^rit, 
which  seems  to  have  so  often  pervaded  our  ope^ 
rations  by  land,  and  which  is  so  pernicious  to 
the  national  glory  and  interests,  it  seems  difficult 
to  reconcile  so  great  a  want  of  political  courage, 
with  so  much  personal  valour  as  is  displayed  by 
ail  ranks  in  the  British  service.  The  comparison 
of  our  own  conduct,  too,  with  that  of  former 
nations  is  rather  humiliating,  when  we  read  of 
the  wonders  which  have  often  been  effected,  in 
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war,  by  the  smallest  states  acting  with  energy 
and  perseverance. 

The  little  commonwealth  of  Athens,  not  pois^ 
sessing  the  resources  of  one  of  our  English  counties, 
sent  a  greater  expedition  into  Sicily  4:han  we  havq 
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ev&r  equipped,  excepting  those  of  the  last  three 
yeart.  In  the  twenty-first  campaign  of  their  first 
war  against  the  Romans,  the  Cartha^nians  fbunnjl 
themselves,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  stripped  of 
all  their  once  numerous  possessions  in  Sknly; 
Yet,  when  not  a  single  city. or  district  adcnoWr 
ledged  their  authority,  so  that  they  were  madt^rg 
only  of  the  ground  oh  which  their  army  stDb4, 
they  manfully  continued  to  make  head  against 
their  victorious  adversaries,  under  th^r  famous 
general  Amilcar  Barcha ;  and  by  taking  strong 
positions  on  the  sea  coast  between  Palermo  and 
Trapani,  spun  out  the  war  for  three  years  longer>, 
in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  afigirs, — equally  dis- 
daining  to  evacuate  the  island,  or  to  make  peaces 
until,  by  the  destruction  of  their  fleet,  thdr 
troops  were  at  last  totally  deprived  of  the  means  c>f 
subsistence.  What  a  contrast  between  this  nrt^ 
perseverance  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  our  owm 
desponding  policy !  /- 

Venice,  originally  a  Uttte  fishing  town  situated 
upon  islands  too  insignificant,  in  themselves,  to 
have  found  a  place  in  the  map  of  Italy,  entering 
into  the  pursuits  of  war  and  of  commerce,  With 
all  the  spirit  of  freedom,  grew,  by  degrees,  into  a 
splendid  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  considerable  state. 
Besides  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  great  island^ 
she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Istria,  of  DaU 
matia,  of  a  compact  and  valuable  territory  in  the 
north,  and  of  various  detached  possessions  as  fitt 
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as  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy ;  whilst 
her  commercial  and  warlike  fleets  covered  the 
Mediterranean. 

When  almost  all  Europe  combined  against  them, 
in  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  the  Venetians, 
instead  of  evacuating  their  continental  possessions, 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  boldly  took  the 
field  and  met  their  enemies  in  battle.  Crete,  they 
defended  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  military  power, 
for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  so  for  from 
being  dismayed,  when  they  had  feirly  been 
beaten  out  of  that  island  inch  by  inch,  they, 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  carried  their  arms 
into  the  continent,  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
the  Morea,  which  the  latter  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  cede  to  them  by  treaty.  Thus  the 
Venetians  in  these  remarkable  cases,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  their  history  in  the  times  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  laudably  showed  a  mili- 
tary spirit  not  like  ours,  infinitely  inferior,  but 
infinitely  superior  to  their  strength  and  resources^« 

*  The  Venetians  having  since  entirely  lost  their  martial 
spirit,  we  have  seen  that  once  famous  commonwealth,  after 
a  peace  of  seventy  years,  subverted  by  the  same  enemy 
who  destroyed  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  falling  in  th^ 
same  manner,  without  resistance,  without  dignity  or  honour^ 
and  without  deserving  the  smallest  pity.  Such  is  the  conse«» 
qucncc  of  states  which  have  been  both  warlike  and  con* 
•mercial  abandoning  the  paore  necessary  pursuit  of  the  two*  ^ 
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The  Carthaginians  and  Venetians  being  com- 
naercial  nations,  I  have  selected  these  traits  from 
their  history  in  preference,  because  they  also. 
illustrate  my  former  proposition,  that  a  iFeeble 
martial  policy  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conco- 
mitant of  commerce.  Contrasts  equally  striking 
to  our  own  desponding  system,  might,  however, 
have  been  found  in  the  history  of  almost  all  na- 
tions.    I  shall  add  one  in  point. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  French  had  possession  of 
most  of  the  sea  ports  of  Corsica,  but  the  people 
of  the  interior  refused  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority. The  former  took  the  field  in  several 
points,  and  were  everywhere  completely  baffled 
and  defeated,  the  principal  corps  of  their  army, 
in  numbers  about  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
meeting  with  a  disaster  exactly  similar  to  our 
own  at  Buenos  Ayres.  What  was  the  conse- 
quejice  ?  Instead  of  desponding  and  evacuating 
the  island,  they  got  over  a  reinforcement  of  fif- 
teen battalions  from  France,  and  when  they  re- 
newed the  contest  next  campaign,  they  subdued 
all  Corsica  in  a  few  months* 

Previous  to  the  last  war,  a  desponding  spirit 
seems  by  no  means  to  have  actuated  even  us  in 
our  wars  by  land.  Perseverance  and  valour  seem 
tQ  have  been  equally  conspicuous  in  our  opera- 
tions. In  the  most  disastrous  state  of  our  afiairs 
in  India,  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  dreamed  of 
evacuating  that  continent.     In  Wolfe's  private 
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dispatches,  we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
smaUness  of  his  force,  almost  hopeless  of  success 

« 

in  Canada,  yet  determined  to  do  his  utmost 
with  the  means  he  had,- — ^in  consequence  of  which 
the  enterprise  succeeded.  This  is  the  true  prin-» 
dple  upon  which  war  ought  always  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

By  some  of  the  late  military  operations  of  the 
British  nation,  it  may  in  after  times  be  supposed^ 
that  we  must  have  thought  that  all  enterprises 
which  could  not  be  decided  in  our  favour  by  a 
single  attack,  were  hopeless ;  and  that  after  any 
disaster,  whether  trifling  or  serious,  we  might 
be  privileged  to  give  up  our  point,  evacuate  the 
country,  which  was  the  scene  of  our  fadlure^ 
and  place  the  sea  between  us  and  our  enemy; 
just  as  if  the  great  object  for  which  we  rai^ 
soldiers  was  to  lodge  them  in  barracks  and  driU 
them  from  morning- till  night,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  ships  of  war,  making  only  fronv  time 
to  time  a  spurt  of  vigour,  in  order  to  show  our 
enemies  that  we  can  fight  if  we  please. 

The  necessity  of  perseverance  in  war  being 
once  admitted  (and  who  will  say  that  a  quafity, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the 
simplest  and  most  frivolous  employment,  can  be 
unnecessary  in  the  most  important  of  all  ?),  a  ge- 
neral principle  will  result  for  the  guidance  dF 
military  operations  ; — namely,  "  that  it  is  better 
fpr  a  nation  to  risk  every  thing  than  to  give  up 
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an  object  in  war, — ^better  for  an  army,  a  corps, 
or  detachment  to  perish,  than  by  capitulation  or 
otherwise  to  abandon,    without  resistance,    any 
country,  position,  or  garrison  which  it  was  sent 
to  occupy  or  defend  against  any  enemy,  however  * 
superior  in  numbers  or  resources."     This,  like  all 
other  abstract  principles,  may  have  its  exceptions  i 
but  I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  because,  so 
far  from  such  an  obstinate  spirit  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  armies,  and  consequently  of  states, 
it  is  the  only  spirit  by  which  either  can  be  savecl 
or   defended.       Hence,  although,    in  a  former 
chapter,  I  gave  the  perilous  situation  of  our  army 
in  Portugal  as  a  reason  for  augmenting  its  force, 
I  by  no  means  give  it  as  a  reason  for  evacuating 
the  Peninsula,  supposing,  that  at  this  or  at  any 
other  period  no  more  troops  could  be  sent  out  to 
.  reinforce  it.     Those  who  act  upon  the  unyieldiiig 
persevering    system,  will  generally    prove    vic- 
torious in  the  end.     They  may,  it  is  true,  if  very 
much  out-numbered,  be  sometimes  worsted ;  but 
when  they  have  got  possession  or  firm  footing 
anywhere,   with  the  good  will  of  the  peojfle  in 
their  favour,  an  enemy  must,  in  all  cases,*  suffer 
infinitely  more  in  attacking  than  they  in  defend- 
ing.   It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  they,  who  are 
driven  out  of  any  foreign  country  by  an  over- 
whelming superiority,  after  having  made  a  gallant 
and  obstinate  defence,  can  never  be  said  to  have 
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disgraced  themselves ;    nor  will  they  incur  any 
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odium  unfavourable  to  their  future  views,  with 
their  partizans  amongst  the  people,  how  much 
soever  the  latter  may  have  suffered  by  the  war  ; 
for  mankind  are  generous  in  their  sentiments, 
and  always  have  a  fellow  feeling  and  respect  for 
the  brave  and  high-minded.     Indeed,  nothing 
more  increases  the  military  glory  of  a  nation,  which 
is  so  essential  to  its  success  in  war,  than  a  long  and 
vigorous  resistance  against  superior  armies,  or 
the  obstinate  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  even 
though  its  efforts  in  the  field  should  prove  un- 
successful, and  its  garrisons  be  forced  to  sur- 
render at  last.     Amilcar  Barcha,  in  his  extreme 
adversity,    during    his  last   Sicilian  campaigns^ 
showed  himself,  as  a  commander,  no  less  worthy 
of  admiration  than  his  son,  the  great  Hannibal,  so 
long  the  favourite  of  fortune,  afterwards  proved. 
Rome  was  more  truly  great  after  the  defeat  of 
Cannae,   than  when  captive  kings  were  led  in 
triumph  to  the  Capitol.    The  defence  of  Gibr<Jtar 
did  Elliot  as  much  honour  as  if  he  had  gained 
a  victory  equal  to  that  of  Blenheim  ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  admire  and  esteem  the  Spaniards  more  at 
this  moment  for  their  perseverance  under  cala- 
mity, than  if,  with  a  better  political  and  military 
system,  they  had  been  able  to  realize  their  lau* 
dable  intention  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  France. 

In  short  the  business  of  an  army  is  to  destroy 
the  enemies  of  its  country ;   nor  pan  it  ever  be 
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justified  in  yielding  any  point,  with  a  view  of 
saving  itselfc  Consequently,  they  who  spare  their 
enenaies,  from  an  apprehension  of  hazarding  their 
own  army,  seem  to  me  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
only  object,  for  which  soldiers,  who  are  so  bur- 1 
thensome  to  the  society  in  general,  ever  ougl^t  to 
have  become  a  distinct  profession. 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  I  have  ge- 
nerally recommended  a  system  of  conquest ;  fronj 
a  belief  of  its  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  war, 
and  to  the  existence  of  Great  Britain :  but  in 
using  the  word  conquest,  it  was  very  far  from 
my  mpaning,  that  we  should  treat  the  people  of 
other  countries  as  conquered,  nations*.  Where 
they  have  good  laws,  and  are  contented  with 
them,  let  them  enjoy  them,  on  the  system  recbm^ 
inended  in  treating  of  Norway.  Wh^re  they  have 
bad  ones,  or  badly  administered,  let  us  improve 
their  condition,  by  granting  them  the  same  happy 
security  of  person  and  property,  which  we  our- 
selves enjoy,  retaining  only  the  necessary  supre- 
macy in  their  political  and  miUtary  a£&irs.  The 
ambition  of  Great  Britain,  were  we  to  conquer 
on  these  principles,  would  be  a  blessing  to  man- 
kindf ;  nor  is  there  any  obstacle  to  our  success, 

*  Even  when  I  talk  of  destroying,  I  mean,  solely,  the 
political  power  of  foreign  enemies ;  never,  personally^  to  ill 
treat  the  vanquished. 

+  If  wc  should,  however,  prefer  making  other  nations 
independent^  let  us  hy  all  means  adopt  this  disinterested  po- 
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so  serious,  as  our  unhappy  and  degrading  na- 
tional prejudice,  that  we  ought  not  to,  or  cannot 
effectually,  extend  our  efforts,  in  war,  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  particular  element. 

Such  a  policy  has  been  by  no  means  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  mankind :  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  persist  in  it,  in  times  to  which  it  is  no 
longer  adapted,  we  shall  show  an  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  peculiar  habits,  to  our  own  detri-» 

]icy,  avoiiling  the  following  difficulties :  First,  if  we  re, 
astablidh  the  former  states  of  Europe,  as  they  existed  before 
the  French  revolution,  we  shall  have  done  nothing,  because 
the  smaller  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
greater.  Secondly,  if  in  order  to  guard  against  this  evil,  we 
should  unite  more  extensive  territories  under  one  head,  aoy 
bond  of  union,  suddenly  established,  would  prove  too  fceble^i 
even  amongst  people  who  speak  the  same  language,  to  keep 
them  long  together.  The  difficulties  of  the  Scottish,  and  the 
present  addresses  for  a  repeal  of  the  Irish,  anion,  sufficiently' 
prove  that  this  would  be  a  great  obstacle.  Precipitation  wouldj, 
therefore,  ruin  our  views  ;  and  It  will  be  impossible  for  us 
either  to  save,  or  to  pravide  for  the  permanent  independence 
of,  any  of  the  continental  states,  now  subject  to  France 
(Spain  excepted) ;  unless  we  not  only  assume,  bat  letaio;^ 
the  supreme  power  over  them,  so  long,  as  to  form  their  ha- 
bits, extinguish  ■.heir  animosities,  reconcile  the  jarring  in- 
terests created  by  former  divisions,  and  render  them  falfy 
capable  of  appreciating,  by  proper  experience,  all  the  ad- 
vantages wiiich  must  result  from  an  union  with  former  rivals^ 
or  eneiuics,  under  a  good  government. 

The  necessity  of  these  precautions  might  have  been  infer- 
red from  former  parts  of  my  work ;  but  I  was  anxioot  tc^ 
avoid  obscurity  or  misapprehension,  upoi^ this  pointy 
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tnent,  of  which  none  but  the  Jewish  nation  tas 
yet  aflForded  an  example-  The  Spartans,  wedded 
as  they  were  to  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  with  the 
spirit  of  which  maritime  aflfairs  were  absolutely^ 
incompatible,  wisely  relaxed  from  their  political 
bigotry,  and  formed  a  nav^l  power,  as  soon  as 
they  ^aw  that  they  could  not  do  without'.it.  The 
Romans,  for  several  centxiries,  had  a  strong  pre* 
judice  against  the  sea,  to  which  element  they  had 
never  trusted  themselves ;  but,  in  the  first  Punic 
tirar,  when  they  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  success,  they  equipped  a  large  navy^ 
and  by  dint  of  noble  perseverance,  after  having 
had  successive  fleets  destroyed  by  tempests  or  the.  , 
enemy,  proved  victorious  in  the  end*.  The 
Carthaginians,  during  the  same  contest^  findingj 
that  ships  alone  could  not  decide  the  fate  of  war 
in  their  favour,  altered  their  system,  wliich  ha4 
been  similar  to  our  present  one  j  abandoned  theiij 

*  Polyblus,  upon  this  occasion,  observes,  that  the  itoj 
Ibans  despised  all  dangers  ;  that  they  considered  nothing  im^ 
possible  which  they  had  once  decreed ;  and  that,  in  thel^. 
eagerness  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  disdaining  the  ordinaiy 
)naxims  of  prudence^  they  would  march  or  sail,  anywhere,  at 
any  season.  Hence,  says  he,  in  warring  against  the  ele- 
ments, they  have  often  met  with  the  mostdrcadfut'disasters^ 
but  through  their  daring,  impetuous,  inftcfxible  spirit,  they 
have,  with  few  reverses,  triumphed  over*  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  the  works  of  man.  So  may  we,  if  wc  adopt  th^ 
tame  spirit,  which  every  nation,  that  wishes  to  prosper  in 
war,  ought  to  do. 
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exclusive  attachment  to  the  sea ;  and  applied  to 
military  studies  with  so  much  success,  that  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  they  showed  themselves,  in 
these,  superior  to  the  Romans.  Let  us  take  for 
our  model,  which  we  please,  of  these  illustrious 
nations  of  antiquity,  we  cannot  err  ;  if,  like  then), 
we  apply  the  same  energy  to  our  military,  with 
which  we  have  conducted  our  naval  af&irsj  wfe 
shall  become  the  most  warlike  nation,  by 
land,  as  we  are  by  sea,  that  ever  existed ;  and 
shall  as  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  France^ 
as  Rome  destroyed  Macedon. 

Even  to  the  least  sanguine  observer,  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  seems  to  prognosticate  in- 
creasing energy  in  our  military  policy,  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  some  new  success 
may  encourage  us  to  persevere.  It  gives  me  pain, 
however,  in  forming  this  wish,  to  think,  that  our 
own  vigour, — ^upon  which  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain (perhaps,  of  the  world),  will  depend,— is 
likely  to  prove  the  slave  of  fortune ;  and  that  our 
warlike  measures,  which  ought  not  to  be  com«» 
manded  by,  but  to  command  events,  may  be  in- 
fluenced, like  the  speculations  of  a  stock-jobber, 
by  good  or  bad  news  from  abroad.  Should  our 
army,  in  Portugal,  meet  with  any  reverse,  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  again  relapse  into  our  de- 
sponding, evacuating,  system.  Then  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  the  disease  may  prove  altoge- 
ther incurable  3  so  that  after  evacuating  our  fi>- 
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reign  possessions,  one  after  another,  until  we  have 
nothing  more  left  to  evacuate,  we  shall  draw  the 
war  into  our  own  country  :  that,  we  surely  will 
not  think  of  evacuating ;  but  if  we  despond  then, 
when  we  certainly  shall  have  much  more  reasoa 
to  despond  than  we  have  now,  what  is  to  become 
ofus?      .  ' 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
military  institutions,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  war 
of  invasion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  this 
part  of  my  work,  by  expressing  a  sincere  desire^ 
that  the  merit  of  the  former  may  never  be  put  to 
the  test  on  British  ground;  yet  this,  I  repeat, 
must  prove  the  case, — ^unless,  whilst  it  is  yet  in 
our  power,  we  embrace  the  wisest,  safest,  and 
most  effectual  mode,  which  we  have  of  defending 
our  country, — ^that  is  to  say,  by  attacking  and 
destroying  all  its  enemies.  To  the  merits  of 
those  statesmen  and  generals  amongst  usj  who 
shall  have  been  the  first  to  adopt,  and  to  perse* 
vere  in  this  salutary  system,  the  gratitude  of  na- 
tions,, and  the  applause  of  posterity,  will  do  am* 
pk  justice. 

END   OF   PART   I. 
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Page     50  line  5  dele  the  comma  after  the  word  patiie 

72  —^     3  note,    for  about  70,000,    read   about 

80,000 

83  —    4  for  seventy  read  eighty 

85  —    6  note  1 ,  for  on  cein  read  once  in 

104  —  23  for  1795  read  1794 

108  — *   ^2  de/^  the  comma  after  the  word  prospect 
—  29  for  dominions  read  dominion 

111  —  11  for  the  read  with  the 

206  —     9  for  prevented  read  have  prevented 

280  —  1 1   note,  dele  to 

297  —     7  and  8  for  magistrates  read  magistrate 

305  —    2  for  expected  read  entertained 

328  —  28  for  were  rfiod  when 

423  —    6  note, /or  solution  reacf  combination 

N.  B.  A  few  other  typographical  inaccuracies  will  b« 
found,  which  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  notice  ia 
ibU  Ust. 
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